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RACE CONFLICTS IN THE NORTH END 
OF BOSTON 


WILLIAM FOOTE WHYTE 


O many readers, mention of the North End of Boston 

will bring to mind the Old North Church, Paul Revere’s 
house, Copp’s Hill Burial Ground, and the historic events 
associated with these landmarks. But there is another train 
of history in the North End, as in many other sections, which 
has as yet had little notice from the historians. It is a history 
of immigration which in less than a century has transformed 
the population from Yankee to Irish, to Irish-Jewish-Italian, 
and finally to Italian. 

Not the least exciting phase of this history is that from 1860 
to the present day, during which the Italian population first 
challenged, then successfully rivaled, and eventually super- 
seded the dominant Irish group. 

The first area of permanent settlement in the present City 
of Boston was in the Dock Square section, which is now part 
of the North End. By the time when the large stream of Irish 
immigration began, in the eighteen-forties, this area was 
already solidly built up, and the social leaders of the city 
were moving from it to outlying parts. This great wave of 
immigration changed the North End rapidly into a congested 
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tenement district. By 1850 half of the 23,000 inhabitants were 
Irish, and the proportion increased steadily until 1880, when 
this was a predominantly Irish district. Soon afterward, how- 
ever, the Irish population declined rapidly before a new wave 
of immigration, which came largely from Italy and Russia. 
In 1880 there were fewer than a thousand Italians in the dis- 
trict, but fifteen years later, the state census listed 7700 Ital- 
ians, 6800 Irish, 6200 Jews (all but 400 coming from Russia), 
1200 British or British Americans (immigrants from England, 
Scotland, and Canada), and 800 Portuguese. Throughout the 
early nineteen-hundreds the Italian immigration continued, 
while the Irish moved out in increasing numbers, and the 
Jews, though they retained their clothing stores on Salem 
and Hanover Streets, also sought other places to live. Today 
about ninety-five per cent of the North End population is of 
Italian racial stock. Only a few Portuguese, Jews, Poles, and 
Irish have remained. So decisive has been the change. 

There are few sources which throw any light upon these 
great shiftings of population. The only documents which 
show, house by house, street by street, year by year, the 
changes in the racial make-up of the City are the poll tax lists, 
and these have been preserved only for certain random years.? 
From them we can see where the Italian immigrants settled, 
and we can follow, at intervals, the progress of their expan- 
sion. But the richest historical sources are the stories of the 
experiences of the Italians themselves, because their immigra- 
tion has been recent enough so that even some of the earliest 
settlers are alive today. 

For the most part, what is here presented is the Italian 
account of their relations with the Irish. If one were con- 
cerned with establishing particular dates or getting exact 
‘ stories of specific events, he would find men’s recollections 
patently unreliable. From a large number of similar accounts, 
~t The records have not been preserved by the City government. In the 


Boston Public Library, copies of the poll tax lists for 1868, 1882, 1889, 1900, 
1901, 1911, 1912, 1914, and every year after that are available. 
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however, it can be assumed that events of a certain general 
nature did take place, and we can be still more confident of 
recording accurately the Italian emotional reaction to these 
events. In any case, personal narratives are the most available 
sources which describe the experiences of these people and 
make up the body of their history. 

It is a story of conflict. The Italians feel that they were 
badly handled by the Irish, and some bitterness remains even 
now. This, however, need not be taken as an indictment of 
the Irish. It may be that any new racial group always suffers 
at the hands of the older, more established race. Certainly 
the Irish have for years complained of Yankee discrimination 
against them. Here we shall attempt only to look into the 
background of the conflict and examine its progress. 

The Irish were here first, and resented the intrusion of 
Italians, whom they considered an inferior people. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the new immigrants had had few educational op- 
portunities, and most of those from Southern Italy could not 
read or write. While the Italians professed the same religion, 
their language, customs, and dress were incomprehensible 
to the Irish. There were also more material reasons for the 
clash. While the Irish when they immigrated had been as 
poor as the Italians, they had since improved their lot con- 
siderably, and they looked upon the Italians’ low standard 
of living as a menace. Through ignorance of the language 
and ways of this country, the latter were dependent upon 
“padrones” ? for securing work, and could thus be used in 
many cases to undercut the wages paid to the Irish. Also, since 
many of the first generation planned to return to Italy, they 
spent as little as possible and sought to build up their savings. 
This indicated to the Irish, who were permanently settled, 
that the Italians did not have the community interests at 
heart. 

2 Padrones were Italians who knew something of English and working 


conditions, so that they could make-employment arrangements and exact a 
stiff price for their services. 
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The Italian laborers were competitors of the Irish working 
class, both for jobs and for places to live. It was between these 
groups that the sharpest struggle took place, and many fiercely 
contested battles were fought on the North End street corners. 
At the time of the Italian immigration, the young Irishmen 
were accustomed to hang around these corners or the bar- 
rooms. Those were the meeting places and headquarters of 
the gangs. Not all those hanging around were reputedly 
“tough guys,” but the tough ones controlled certain corners; 
and, tough or not, the Irish gangs came to look upon these 
strategic points as their personal property. If they did not 
like the looks or actions of trespassers, they felt that they had 
a right to take affairs in their own hands. It was against this 
background that the clashes arose. 

The first Italians to come into the North End were the 
Genoese.* There was a small settlement of these in Ferry 
Court, off North Street, as early as 1860. In the sixties and 
seventies the colony expanded into Ferry Street and into the 
southeast corner of North Street. In these early years, the 
Genoese mothers accompanied their children to and from 
school in order to protect them from their Irish schoolmates. 
There were times in the sixties when it was dangerous for an 
Italian to venture outside the small settlement, even during 
the day. If there had recently been some particular “incident,” 
the Irish gangs would attack anyone who entered their terri- 
tory. Even in the seventies the movements of the Genoese 
were drastically restricted at night. Some of the tougher Irish 
used to lurk in the doorways of North Street, then a promi- 
nent center for dance halls and barrooms, and rob drunks or 
take money from Italians as they came home from work. 

The early Genoese would have nothing to do with Irish- 
men, and one of their number who became a member of a 
tough Irish gang was completely ostracized by his own race. 
~~ My information on the Genoese settlement comes largely from two 


men. One came here in 1860 when he was four years old. The other was born 
in the North End about sixty-five years ago. 
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The second-generation Genoese men, however, made many 
friends among the Irish girls. In these years the Genoese girls 
were so strictly supervised by their parents that it was almost 
impossible to see them unchaperoned. Of necessity the men 
looked to girls of other races for their social engagements. 
Most of these contacts, particularly with Irish girls, they 
sought outside of the North End. They would go to dance 
halls in other sections, “The Tent,” in South Boston, Lyceum 
Hall in East Boston, or Rogan’s Hall in Charlestown. As one 
informant told me, 


“We could dance better than the Irish, so we could take their 
girls. ... But always before the evening was over, we would run 
into a fight. The Irish would get after us. Some one would whistle, 
and we would all get together and have it out. We were prepared 
with black-jacks and brass knuckles. ... We had to expect a fight, 
but that way we got to know the girls, and then we would make 
dates with them. Sometimes they would come down to the North 
End, and we would treat them to a plate of spaghetti or some 
other Italian food. They would eat plenty of that. They seemed 
to like us better than the Irish fellows, because we spent more 
money on them. It wasn’t that we had more money, but we saved 
more than the Irish fellows; so we could afford it.” 


These wider social contacts between the sexes, and in some 
cases intermarriages, do not, however, seem to have made for 
any rapid improvement in Irish-Italian relations. 

By the early eighties, according to my informant, condi- 
tions around Ferry Street had become more secure for the 
Genoese. They had supplanted the Irish to the south of them 
on North Street down to Cross Street, and now they began 
slowly to move up North Street and to settle in other sec- 
tions, principally on North Bennet Street on the northwest 
side of the district. 

The influx of the South Italians in the eighties, nineties, 
and nineteen-hundreds appears to have served to distract 
the attention of the Irish from the Genoese. The South Ital- 
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ians were a more obvious target. Whereas the Genoese adapt- 
ed themselves rapidly to American customs, learned English, 
and were already moving to other sections, the Southerners, 
with less background of education, tended to wear the same 
clothes as in the old country, and had more difficulty in ad- 
justing themselves to their new environment. 

Most of the stories of the South Italian-Irish clash bear a 
striking similarity to one another. For example, here is the 
beer stein story in two versions, one as told by a barber in 
his sixties, who came over in 1896, the other by an unem- 
ployed shoe shop worker of thirty who was born in the North 
End. The former says, 


“My God, there was hard feelings a-plenty....The Irish had 
gangs on the street corners. You couldn’t go by them without 
being bothered. An Italian fellow would go into a barroom to get 
a pint of beer. On the way home he would have to pass by one 
of the corners where the Irish were. They would stop you and 
ask for a drink. If you give them a drink, you don’t have no beer 
left, and maybe you get beaten up anyway. If you don’t let them 
have a drink, they take it away from you, drink all the beer, and 
throw the empty can at you. And they beat you up anyway. So 
whatever you do, you got to fight....The Irish knew how to 
use their hands, the poor Italian fellows didn’t know, so some 
of them pull out a knife—a stiletto, they call it. And when the 
Italian uses a knife, the Irish run. But they keep bothering you 
just the same.” 


The second account runs 


“By the time I was growing up, the Irish was all moved out to 
Charlestown. You should ask some of the old timers about how 
the Irish treated them. If an Italian came into a tavern for a 
stein of beer, some Irishman would take it way from him, drink 
the beer, and spit in the stein. An Italian couldn’t walk along 
the street without getting beat up by a gang of Irish. It got so 
that an Italian would never walk down the street alone. They 
would go in bunches. ... The Italians got smart and they began 
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to beat up the Irish, and there was a few knifings, so after a while 
the Irish laid off.” 


These stories bring out some interesting points. According 
to the testimony, the Irish attacks promoted an informal but 
tight defense organization of the Italians, and the knife pro- 
vided an effective weapon, which deeply influenced the his- 
tory of the racial clash. 

The Genoese and other North Italians were not accustomed 
to the use of the knife. The Southerners knew no other way 
of defending themselves. Most of them had been peaceable 
people in Italy, but when a fight arose they settled matters 
with knives. It was either a serious fight or no fight at all. 
The Irish had quite a different outlook upon fighting. To 
them, street fighting was a sport, which was governed by 
certain unwritten but clearly understood rules. Accepted 
weapons were fists, feet, knees, brass knuckles, black-jacks, 
sticks, stones, bricks, bottles, and other blunt instruments. 
Knives and guns were strictly banned. The purpose of the 
sport was to “beat up” the opponents, and bruises and welts 
of all kinds were legitimately dealt out and received, but it 
was against the rules to kill or seriously injure an opponent. 

Under these circumstances, it is natural that the Irish were 
shocked when the Italian defended himself with a knife. In 
some cases when this happened, and they were able to disarm 
the Italian, they gave him a much more serious beating than 
he would otherwise have received. This provided an oppor- 
tunity to give vent to outraged feelings and to give the rule- 
breaker a good lesson. More frequently, however, the bran- 
dishing of a knife served to ward off the impending conflict. 
I have heard it said many times that “you can chase six Irish- 
men with a knife, but if you only swing a club, nobody 
will run.” 

It is the unanimous testimony of all the Italians who have 
spoken to me on this subject that the introduction of the 
knife brought about a cessation of active hostilities. There 
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were still occasional clashes between the adults on both sides, 
and the feeling did not become much friendlier, but the only 
active fighting was carried on by the younger generation— 
and that will be taken up shortly. 

Of course, the Irish and the Italians did not fight in all 
parts of the North End. At any period there were fairly well 
defined Irish areas and Italian areas. An Italian or an Irish- 
man could keep out of trouble by remaining in his own area, 
particularly at night. The most bitter battles were fought 
along the advancing frontier of the Italian settlement, where 
sovereignty was still undecided. 

This is best illustrated by the history of the settlement of 
North Street, which runs from the market district in the 
south to the Commercial Street waterfront in the north. 
The Genoese first settled on streets adjoining the southern 
portion of North Street about 1860. By 1882 the Italians 
occupied practically all the tenements on North Street south 
of their original settlement on Ferry Court and had extended 
their quarters north a short block to the corner of Richmond 
Street. By 1889 they had moved up from 170 to 215 North 
Street, a short block above Richmond Street. By 1igo0 the 
Southern Italians, particularly the Sicilians, had taken over 
most of the street. They occupied all the tenements for one 
block north of their 1889 position; and on the rest of North 
Street for all but a little over a block, the poll tax list records 
more than five Italian names out of six. The northernmost 
block was still solidly occupied by the Irish then, and hardly 
any Italians were listed as living on the parts of Commer- 
cial Street which were adjacent to North Street. By 1911 
the Italians were settled solidly the entire length of North 
Street, but the Irish still retained a strong hold upon the 
adjoining section of Commercial Street. 

It is remarkable how closely the boundaries of the racial 
groups were maintained throughout the Italian occupation 
of North Street. In the years for which poll tax lists are avail- 
able, it is possible to fix the boundaries down to the indi- 
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vidual tenement building. Nowhere do we find a fairly even 
mixture of the two races. In any given section, the people are 
usually all Irish or all Italian, or else there is an eighty-five 
to ninety per cent majority of one race. This is not true of the 
entire district, but even in blocks where the two races seem 
to be mixed in fairly equal proportions, it will generally be 
found that the Italians have clustered together in one house 
or group of houses, so that nuclei of Italian communities can 
already be found here. 

Even in the early days of the Italian immigration, the 
Irish gangs of North and Commercial Streets had achieved 
a formidable reputation. They were the last to be pushed 
out, and they fought tenaciously for their street corners. 
According to the account of a middle-aged Sicilian fisherman, 
the final stages of this conflict came sometime between 1910 
and 1915. Until this time, the Irish gangs controlled the 
waterfront. During the day, anyone could walk through the 
section unmolested, but when the sun went down the Irish 
gathered on their corners and it became dangerous for an 
Italian, a Negro, or a Jew to try to go through their territory. 
This was particularly galling to the Sicilian fishermen who 
had settled on and about North Street and found the Irish 
standing between them and their fish pier. For some years, 
when a Sicilian fishing boat came in after dark, its occupants 
often elected to sleep in the boat rather than attempt to run 
the gauntlet to their homes. This blockade was not accepted 
passively by the Italians. My Sicilian informant was one of a 
gang of young men who used to gather on Fleet Street in the 
evening, armed with clubs, for the purpose of “taking a 
walk” into Irish territory. They would walk down to the 
corner of Fleet and Commercial Streets, “not looking for 
trouble” but expecting it; and then, with very few prelimi- 
naries, the fight would begin. Even when large numbers of 
the Irish “corner boys” had moved to Charlestown, South 
Boston, and other sections, they still retained their control, 
because at nightfall they would return to their old haunts 
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and rejoin their friends. But even this spirit of loyalty and 
attachment to the gang hang-out could not forever withstand 
the continual changes in the district, and its shifts in popula- 
tion. At last there were no more organized Irishmen, and the 
local struggle came to an end. 

In describing the struggle along North Street, I have spoken 
of a second-generation Italian gang that fought the Irish with 
clubs and fists instead of knives. They usher in a phase which 
might be called the Americanization of the conflict. A native- 
born generation of South Italians was now growing up, and 
the young boys took over the fighting. While mature men no 
longer battled, the boys carried with them as they grew up 
the impressions formed through these experiences. 

This new generation rapidly discarded the ways of the 
old, and came to adopt the prevailing American attitude 
toward the use of a knife in a fight. Fist-fighting became a 
craze. For many years it was the greatest ambition of any 
promising Italian street fighter to take part in amateur or 
professional bouts. Many of them did, some with considerable 
success. Even if the boys were not successful in the ring, they 
found that their prestige was much enhanced by participation 
in a few amateur bouts. The prize fighter had become the 
local hero. 

Despite their achievements from the early nineteen-hun- 
dreds into the twenties, however, we find hardly any Italian 
names in the boxing news of the period. Boxing was con- 
trolled by Irish promoters and largely patronized by Irish 
fans. Therefore, it was felt necessary to have an Irish or at 
least a non-Italian name in order to achieve success in the 
ring. Al Delmont, Mickey Landis, Eddie Waters, Little Jack 
Dempsey, and Sammy Fuller, were a few of the many Italian 
fighters of the period who had to change their names. Yet 
this did not eliminate the race rivalry from the contests. One 
of the most popular matches was that between Sammy Fuller 
and Andy Callahan. Although no title was ever at stake, they 
fought six times, and each time large crowds of Italians 
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and Irish turned out to cheer their favorites. Yet in spite of 
the growing Italian success in all sports, it is only in very 
recent years that North End fighters such as Lefty Luongo, 
Joe Ricciotti, and Tony Shucco have fought under their own 
names. 

As the Americanization proceeded, the lines of racial con- 
flict became less sharp. There came to be Italians in Irish 
gangs and Irish in Italian gangs. I have talked with an Italian 
in his forties who was brought up on an otherwise exclusively 
Irish street. He became a part of the gang so naturally that 
today he can not remember how it happened. Then there 
was the case of a nineteen-year-old Italian who moved with his 
parents to Irish-controlled Charter Street around the turn of 
the century. He had to fight to gain recognition in the gang, 
but since he had just won the heavyweight championship 
of the navy, this presented no difficulties. As late as 1912 there 
was an Irish boy who led a predominantly Italian gang on 
Hanover Street. 

No doubt those examples could be multiplied many times. 
They indicate that the second-generation Italians and the 
Irish were beginning to get along with each other, although 
the old hatred and distrust was by no means dead. The actual 
hostilities, now carried on almost exclusively by the young 
boys, were gradually transformed from inter-race to inter- 
street fights. One of these street fights or “rallies” between 
Italian gangs was described for me in this way by the leader 
of one of the forces involved: 


“A couple of fellows in our gang tried to ‘make’ a couple of 
girls on —-—— Street. The boy friends of these girls chased our 
fellows back to our street. Then we got together and chased the 
boy friends back to where they came from. They turned around 
and got the fellows from three different streets to come after 
us.... It usually started this way. Some kid would get beaten up 
by one of our boys. Then he would go back to his street and get 
his gang. They would come over to our street, and we would 
rally them. ... 
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This time they carried banana stalks and milk bottles. We 
were armed. We used to hide our weapons in cellars so that we 
would have them ready in case of an emergency. But there were 
fifty of these fellows and only sixteen of us; so we retreated into 
doorways and cellars to wait for them to cool off. ... They hung 
around there for a while, doing nothing, until I gave the signal 
to come out. Then we charged on them. I swung a banana stalk 
around me. I swung it all the way to Street, and then I 
was behind the enemy lines; so I had to swing it back again... . 
They used to have cement flower-pots standing up around the 
playground. We knocked them down. They would have killed 
anybody they hit, but we didn’t want to hit anybody. We only 
wanted to scare them....After a while, things quieted down, 
and they went away.” 





That was a rally between boys in their early teens. Such rallies 
happened fairly frequently, but after a time even they died 
out. 

As the Irish moved out of the North End, the racial clashes 
were fought out upon sectional lines. There is a long tradi- 
tion of fighting between the Italian North End and Irish 
Charlestown. For years it was not considered safe for a young 
Italian to set foot in Charlestown, and the young Irishman 
who ventured into the North End found himself in similar 
jeopardy. The North End boy who was seen in Charlestown 
would make for the bridge and try to outrun his pursuers 
until he reached his own territory. Many rallies were fought 
out on neutral ground—in the middle of the Charlestown 
Bridge—and some of these went on, with interruptions, for 
days. A boy could go home for lunch or supper and return to 
find the rally still in progress. Most of those involved were 
in their teens, but sometimes when word of a big rally went 
around, men in their twenties would join in battle, and 
gangs from many corners would march on to the bridge. 

Then there were times when inter-sectional overshadowed 
racial feeling. For example, there is the battle of Day Square 
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in East Boston about 1912. This is the version given by one 
of the participants: 


“You know how them things used to start. A kid from our 
section would get beat up somewhere else. He would come back 
and get his gang for revenge. ... That must have been the way 
it happened this time. The leader of the gang on this [north] 
end of Hanover Street was a young Irishman. Most of the gangs 
in the North End were Italian by that time. This fellow got his 
gang, and we got the Prince Street gang, and the North Street 
gang and some others. We must have had at least 500 kids. ... 
You see that building over there? We tore the banisters apart 
to get them round sticks for clubs. We took tin cans, rocks—any- 
thing we could find. We met on the ferry, and we all went over 
together. It was like an invading army. Then we marched up 
toward Day Square. They heard that we were coming, but that 
wasn’t the worst of it. When we come by, the women would lean 
out their windows and throw frying pans, and pots, and all kinds 
of things at us. When we got to Day Square, we were up against 
overwhelming numbers, and we got it from all sides. We beat 
it. We got together again around Maverick Square and Chelsea 
Street. From there we took the ferry home. 

“We were mostly all Italians. In East Boston they were Italians 
and Irish. mixed.” 


Nevertheless the Irish-Italian rivalry was the most persistent 
of all, and when racial and sectional lines happened to coin- 
cide as between Charlestown and the North End, clashes were 
more frequent and feeling ran higher. 

The most recent large-scale clash occurred four or five 
years ago. This is the version given me by an Italian of thirty: 





“The — {a North End team] was playing a football game 
in Charlestown. . .. There was quite a few fellows from the North 
End over there. While the game was goin’ on, there was an argu- 
ment between one of the substitutes on our team and some Irish 
bastard. The Irishman picked up one of them football shoes with 
the cleats and hit the kid across the jaw. He broke his jaw.... 
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Then it broke loose. There was jams all over the field. There was 
plenty of slugging and knifings....Some of the boys got back 
to the North End, and pretty soon thirty, forty cars come across 
that bridge, all filled with North End fellows. By the time the 
cars got there, the field was deserted. But we drove around 
Charlestown in a procession. We rode up and down them streets, 
and wherever we went, we saw the women throw down the win- 
dows. They thought we was gangsters. ... Every kid in a football 
uniform we stopped, and we would ask him what team he played 
for. But they was wise. They would say some other team.” 
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Procuring reinforcements is an important part of these con- 
flicts when they occur outside of the North End. How this is 
done was told mie by the same man who described the foot- 
ball riot. 


“The fellows around here are stickers. They stick like glue... . 
Maybe sometime you'll see this happen. Some fellow is outside 
the North End, and he gets in a jam. A half dozen fellows jump 
him and give him a beating.... Then he'll phone the corner 
where he comes from, he'll phone x ’s store if he comes 
from there, and tell the boys he’s gettin’ a beating. . . . Somebody 
will round up all the boys, and they'll pile into cars or trucks 
and go right up there to help the fellow out. ...I seen it happen 
many times.” 





In this way a small incident can be prolonged and enlarged 
into a sectional or racial clash involving large numbers of 
people. 

Even when no large-scale clashes occur, the fights between 
individuals or small groups help to keep hostile feeling alive. 
For example, there is the case of the boy who was the only 
Italian in a South Boston trade school a few years ago. He 
got into a fight with an Irish classmate and found that the 
whole school was waiting outside to beat him up. He had 
to be escorted home by the police and did not dare to return, 
but nursed his grievance until he found his Irish enemy out- 
side of South Boston and knocked him down in the street. 
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Then there is the story of the North End young men who 
met a group of Irishmen on the East Boston Ferry on Fourth 
of July, three years ago. They fought on the ferry and on the 
narrow-gauge train all the way to Revere Beach. A North 
End club once was entertaining a Charlestown club in its 
quarters when a “jam” started and the Irish were beaten up. 
The Irish then staged a harmony banquet, at the close of 
which they set upon their Italian guests and returned the 
beating. The Italians invited the Irish once more, and this 
time the evening passed quietly, perhaps because the Irish 
arrived sixty strong. 

Such stories could easily be multiplied, but those three 
should be sufficient to indicate that racial incidents still occur. 
Nevertheless it is clear that the conflict is no longer so widely 
organized, and that in recent years the Irish-Italian relations 
have been relatively peaceful. 

Some say that the last of the Charlestown bridge rallies 
took place twenty-five years ago, others say fifteen, others say 
ten. The farther away from the bridge a man lived, the earlier 
the date that he gives for the cessation of hostilities, a fact 
which seems to indicate that the rallies involved smaller and 
smaller sections of the North End, until they finally ceased 
about a decade ago. About the same time the street rallies 
between young North End corner gangs ended. None of my 
informants can recall witnessing a rally since 1930, and while 
I have seen occasional fist-fights, I have seen nothing resemb- 
ling a rally in my three years’ stay in the district. With these 
peaceful trends has come a sharp decline of interest in prize 
fighting. Today, few young Italians are eager to enter the 
ring. Baseball and other sports have largely taken the place of 
boxing. 

Now all sections of the city are open to the Italians. They 
have moved even into Charlestown and an Italian may feel 
fairly secure in walking about the streets of that district at 
night. While the young Italian is still on his guard when he 
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sets foot there, and the tension sometimes gives rise to “‘inci- 
dents,” there is little fighting today. 

In the course of years, the social position of the Italians 
has been improved. Few professional men were included 
among the first immigrants. Their children and children’s 
children, however, have gone ahead in business, particularly 
in contracting and fruit and vegetable distribution, and have 
lengthened their education to include first high school, then 
college, and now law, medicine, or other advanced studies. 
It might be thought that this advancement would impel the 
Irish to look with increased respect upon them. Or the in- 
creased competition which this entails might sharpen the con- 
flict. Actually, it seems that the sentiments of race superiority 
or inferiority are too deeply ingrained to be decisively 
changed in two or three generations. One prominent Italian 
professional man puts it this way: “Sure, I've been friendly 
with many Irish people. Naturally when I’m with them, they 
don’t tell me what they feel in their hearts about my race. 
But when I turn my back, I know they say, ‘After all, he’s 
only an Italian.’ The president of a college boys’ club com- 
plains of Irish discrimination, and the members echo his 
views. Jibes at “Blue Bloods” on Beacon Hill are sometimes 
heard, but I have heard no complaints of Yankee race dis- 
crimination. It is the testimony of Italians who have advanced 
that it was Irish discrimination that stood in their way. 

It is in the field of politics that racial antagonisms have 
been most actively preserved. When the Italian colony grew 
up in the North End, which was then Ward Six, an Irish 
Democratic political organization was in control. There was 
a ward boss, who had his committeemen throughout the dis- 
trict to see that jobs and favors were fairly apportioned in the 
interests of the organization and of the various parts of the 
ward. Many Italians joined the organization, not out of love 
for the Irish, but because it presented the only means of 
obtaining favors or political advancement. When John F. 
Fitzgerald was boss in the nineties and early nineteen-hun- 
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dreds, he prided himself upon his recognition of the non- 
Irish peoples in his district, and he made some effort to 
divide the elective offices according to the racial composition 
of Ward Six. Several Italians were elected to public office 
through the support of Fitzgerald’s Jefferson Club. Never- 
theless, the control of patronage rested with the boss, and 
many Italians remained dissatisfied with the recognition ac- 
corded their race. They felt that only the crumbs of political 
spoils fell to them. As one Italian explained, “It was smart 
politics to put up Italian and Jewish candidates. We were 
overrunning the district. He had to do that to keep his power, 
but don’t think that he really wanted to see the Italians and 
Jews get ahead.” 

In spite of the rapidly growing Italian population, the 
Irish retained control of the district as long as it remained 
Ward Six. A united Italian population could have ousted 
them, but union was not readily achieved. As one old Irish 
politician said, “They're always fighting among themselves. 
A man from one town in Italy don’t trust the man from 
another town.” 

In the redistricting of 1915, the North End was thrown 
together with the South and West Ends, and so came under 
the control of Martin Lomasney’s Hendricks Club. A dom- 
inantly Italian North End was now counterbalanced by Irish 
majorities elsewhere in the ward, and for many years the Hen- 
dricks Club held undisputed sway. It was not until 1934 that 
Edward P. Bacigalupo was elected representative over the 
opposition of the Hendricks Club. In 1932, after several 
unsuccessful attempts, Joseph A. Langone, Jr., was elected 
state senator in the district that includes East Boston, Charles- 
town, and the North, West, and South Ends. With strong 
Italian support in the North End and East Boston, Langone 
narrowly defeated the closest of his six Irish rivals. Though 
he has never had the support of the Hendricks Club in a 
senatorial campaign, he has been re-elected three times. In 
recent years, with a declining Irish population in the ward, 
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the Hendricks Club has been hard pressed to maintain its 
advantage. And in the fall of 1939, a split in the Club has 
allowed an Italian candidate, Joseph Russo, to defeat two 
Irishmen and capture the City Council seat which had been 
Hendricks Club property for years. This latest blow may 
prove fatal to the Irish machine. 

Today race rivalry remains one of the chief factors in North 
End political campaigns. It is the strategy of the Hendricks 
Club to try to divide the Italian vote by placing dummy 
Italian candidates in the field. Since there is no dominant 
Italian organization in the section, there are always a number 
of popular Italian candidates, and there is speculation as to 
which, if any, of them is a “stooge” for the Hendricks Club. 
The Italians themselves consider it a great political sin to 
split their vote, and all their candidates who have no chance 
of winning are urged to withdraw from the contest. It is 
felt that the main task of the Italian voters is to elect an Italian 
representative. 

While they have made political gains in recent years, there 
is still a widespread feeling in the North End that an Italian 
is discriminated against by the Irish when he seeks a political 
job or favor, and it is asserted that nearly all the “good jobs” 
(non-relief positions) on the W.P.A. are in the hands of the 
Irish, who favor their own people in employment and work 
assignment. While some Italians may gain personal advance- 
ment through supporting Irish politicians, they generally 
believe that their people will not be fairly treated until they 
elect representatives of their own race. 

A similar thread of !rish-Italian rivalry can also be traced 
in the history of the rackets or organized crime. Before pro- 
hibition, the most powerful Italian gang was engaged in 
extorting money from fellow Italians and thus did not come 
into competition with Irish gangs. The lucrative liquor 
traffic, however, created a new situation. Unparalleled gains 
were open to the enterprising bootlegger, and competition 
was keen. Yet, though frequent clashes occurred between the 
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Italians and the Irish in this field, it would be inaccurate 
to write this phase of history in terms of race rivalry. Unques- 
tionably racial feeling added bitterness to the conflict, but 
the main objective was control of a fat share of the liquor 
business. In the late twenties and early thirties the boss of 
the liquor traffic was a Jewish business genius. Two of the 
most powerful gangs in Boston around 1930 were a North 
End Italian organization and a South Boston Irish gang. In 
1931 the South Boston group was seeking to expand its busi- 
ness by hi-jacking liquor trucks from the North End organi- 
zation. The clash came to a head with the killing of the leader 
of the Irish gang and one of his followers. This feat definitely 
established the control of the North End gang in its own 
district and business territory. Now the business (principally 
number pool and other forms of gambling) is better organ- 
ized and cut-throat competicion has been eliminated. In 
this modern organization, Italian racketeers are at least on 
a par with their Irish or Jewish colleagues, and it appears 
that at present they may have achieved a position superior 
to that of any other racial group. 

In this stress upon the Irish-Italian conflict, it should not 
be assumed that all has been harmonious within the Italian 
community. Many Italians have suffered more at the hands 
of unscrupulous Italian bankers or “padrones” than from 
the Irish. Then too, the early immigrants were suspicious of 
people from other parts of Italy, and they tended to settle 
down with their “paesani’” (people from the same home 
town). Even today, though the second and third generations 
pay less attention to such matters, it is possible, with a fair 
degree of accuracy, to divide the North End according to the 
town or provincial origins of the people living in the various 
parts of the district. Such factors have tended to maintain dis- 
unity in the North End, but this situation has been intimately 
connected with the race rivalry, for the Irish have been quick 
to take advantage of factional differences among the Italians. 

Nor should it be inferred that the Irish-Italian was the 
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only racial conflict in Boston. The complaints of the Irish 
against the Yankees have already been mentioned. I have 
been told by some Italians that the Jews suffered more than 
they at the hands of the Irish. And I know of a young Italian 
gang which used to invade Chinatown periodically. Certainly 
many racial groups have clashed in the past, but in Boston 
the conflict between the Irish and the Italians deserves special 
attention, for the relations between these two largest racial 
groups have been influential factors in the recent history of 
the city and will continue to influence events in the future. 
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JOHN FINCH 


NE afternoon last spring E. E. Cummings read from his 
Q own work in Sever Hall at Harvard. There were plaster 
statues on each side of him and an audience of Harvard men 
and Cambridge ladies before him, and he was very nervous. 
The Morris Grey Poetry Fund had brought him there. With 
stern, courageous insecurity he presented to “the Cambridge 
ladies who live in furnished souls” and “the young question 
mark men” a private, personal offering. He praised his love 
‘and the “spontaneous earth,” damned commercial America 
and the Soviet Union, and rent the academic air of the queer, 
bowl-shaped room with the obscenities of a Bohemian tough 
guy. The ladies were shocked. There was no fatted calf for 
that prodigal. But the afternoon did have connotations 
beyond the reading of verse. Harvard and Cambridge had 
officially recognized, for the first time since he left them after 
the World War, a native son. And Cummings, out of an inner 
need, had defied the whole congeries of convention and au- 
thority represented by the place. 

The career of E. E. Cummings, from his first appearance 
at Harvard to his last, has been the consistent statement of 
an attitude toward authority. His entire work raises the ques- 
tion whether this attitude can much longer continue to be a 
creative one, or even a possible one for the artist. The ques- 
tion remains unanswered, but merely to have raised it so 
sharply as he has done is a peculiar achievement. 

It involved first the definition of a world in which poems, 
Cummings’s kind of poems, might be written, a world 


... probably made 
of roses & hello: 
(of solongs and, ashes). 
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And this meant a rigid, wilful ordering of experience accord- 
ing to a moral standard, a reduction of all things into the two 
categories of the lyric affirmatives (flowers, kisses, children, 
birds, love) and the sterile negatives (machines, money, ad- 
vertisements, respectability, death). In a world thus ordered, 
it then became the poet's task to find means of asserting with 
finality the truth and beauty and goodness of the former cate- 
gory and the falseness, ugliness, and evil of the latter. For 
Cummings there are two ways of doing this. His perceptions 
are lyrical, almost mystical. If he can restate them in wholly 
lyrical terms, they become valid truths in so far as they succeed 
as poetry. But the lyric impulse lags; its strength is fitful and 
capricious. And the poet’s chosen world is an infinite dualism 
containing the denial of poetry as well as its affirmation. When 
lyricism fails him, he has the other method left, the assertion 
of himself, a conscious, willing self, as the supreme authority, 
and the appeal simply to that. 

These, of course, are the methods of romanticism, and no 
one will deny that Cummings is a romantic poet. He shares 
much with the romantic poets of the past. To him as to them, 
sensation is important in itself—‘‘feeling is first.” He is anti- 
rational, for “whenever men are right they are not young,” 
and anti-intellectual: “not for philosophy does this rose give 
a damn.” He distrusts precepts: “life shall not for living find 
the rule.” And he is an arrogant innovator: “i say to hell with 
that that doesn’t matter.” His obsession with words is as dic- 
tatorial as Humpty Dumpty’s, and his vocabulary as adjectival 
as Swinburne’s. And finally, to paraphrase Paul Valéry, he 
carries no critic within him. 

But it is to American romanticism in particular that he is 
most closely related, that type which is above all didactic. In 
Paris or Greenwich Village, in the “enormous room” at Orne, 
or “at Roupy between barrages,” he was never far from 
Brattle Street, the South Congregational Church of Boston, 
and Sever Hall. His confident and continual preaching is 
truly Emersonian. 
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—open your thighs to fate and (if you can 
withholding nothing) World, conceive a man 


is in the tradition, if not the tone, of the sage of Concord who 
found that “society everywhere is in conspiracy against the 
manhood of every one of its members;” and taught that “a 
man is to carry himself in the presence of all opposition as 
if everything were titular and ephemeral but he.” But not 
all the native attitudes in Cummings are out of Emerson. The 
exclusiveness of his individualism suggests Thoreau. His 
metaphysical impertinence recalls, again and again, Emily 
Dickinson. And in celebrating “‘my body when it is with your 
body” or “the poetic carcass of a girl,” he becomes remotely 
Whitmanesque. To suggest any of these names as literary 
influences is beside the point. Cummings, in a different cen- 
tury, is preaching and practising the way of life for which 
they stood. His career presents, in peculiarly sharpened terms, 
a test case for romantic individualism long after romanticism’s 
day. 

This underlying attitude, which can best be characterized, — 
perhaps, as a denial of external authority, determines every 
aspect of his writing. It is there in his technique as a con- 
sistent rejection of the authority of form, or rather an asser- 
tion of the authority of self over material and convention. By 
such a process he worked out his highly personal typography, 
distractive to a perennial crowd of readers and critics. It is 
surely not of central importance to his poetry. He neither 
stands nor falls thereby. Yet one can say that, using it, Cum- 
mings, at least part of the time, controls his poems to a greater 
extent than other writers. He has orchestrated them, choreo- 
graphed them upon the page to such a degree that our read- 
ing, when we have recovered from the first shock of visual 
strangeness, must approximate his. To hear him read such a 
poem as the 3o6th in his Collected Poems,’ in which the 


1 Collected Poems. By FE. E. Cummings. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 1938. Pp. x, 320. $3.00.) 
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delicate curnu/ative rhythm is as much a thing of pauses, hes- 
itations, and catchings of the breath as of words, and to dis- 
cover that this is all recorded in a clear pattern of line length, 
spacing, and parenthesis in the text of the poem, is to see the 
much disputed typography justified. 

More pertinent, certainly, is the question of his vocabu- 
lary. Over words, the real material of verse, Cummings again 
asserts the individual authority. Examining the poet's vocabu- 
lary at great length, Mr. R. P. Blackmur? found that it made 
for unintelligibility and concluded that Cummings talked “a 
kind of baby talk.” It is undeniable that certain words in his 
poetry (“flower” is one of Mr. Blackmur’s apt examples) are 
ripped loose from any recognizable meaning and employed 
so wilfully in a private sense that their communicative force 
is felt only in an outer sphere of suggestion. We shall see an 
instance of this later. Used thus, his words barely hint at a 
meaning. When he ultimately denies their authority, they 
crumble in his grasp. But if Cummings’s poetry at its worst 
is a destructive violation of language, at its best this same 
poetry is a new affirmation of the vitality of our speech. And 
here too he is allied with an American tradition. The history 
of our poetry, that part of it which has enduring life, could 
be told almost entirely in terms of its continuous experimen- 
tation with the fluid, native vocabulary. And it is with this 
vocabulary wholly that Cummings works. By virtue of his del- 
icate bullying of words and grammar, punctuation and typog- 
raphy, he achieves a remarkable poetic freshness—catches, 
at times, the most elusive shadings of sensation. He can im- 
part to language, which in his hands is forever, to be sure, in 
danger of its life, a rare, pervasive excitement. 

But it is in his implacably individualistic approach to ex- 
perience that Cummings’s final predicament is uncovered. 
The hundred years since Emerson's Self-Reliance have altered 
the validity, or at least the practicability, of this romantic way 


2 “Notes on E. E. Cummings’ Language,” in The Double Agent (New 
York, 1935). 1-29- 
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of life. Society has made inroads upon solitude, and it is no 
longer possible to dismiss opposition as titular and ephemeral. 
To the willing, assertive self caught in the denser interrelation 
of today’s world, the category of possible lyric affirmatives 
has shrunk; its opposite has grown. In the mid-nineteenth 
century the American romantic was not threatened acutely by 
machines, advertising, and respectability. He had the freedom 
of a less serried community on his side. There seems to have 
been more to love then, and not so much to hate. Cummings 
faces a different world; he is put on the defensive from the 
start. His whole career has been a long process of digging in. 
From Tulips and Chimneys, whose very title suggests the 
dualism, to No Thanks, labeled with a rejection, the poetry 
has grown steadily sharper, more dogmatic, more bitter. 
Affirmations are necessarily less frequent, and belligerence 
becomes the poet’s customary manner. After three stanzas of 
} a catalogue of condemnations, he ends his ballade with 


King Christ, this world is all aleak; 
and lifepreservers there are none: 
and waves which only He may walk 
Who dares to call Himself a man. 


This invocation is fitting, for ethically Cummings’s anarchy 
is, like that of Henry Adams, Christian. 

A platform of moral isolation like this does offer certain 
advantages to the artist. From it, for one thing, he can speak 
with a private intensity; he can muster a heady indignation. 
Also, a quiet room, with all the doors shut and windows 
barred, is a good place to tell the heart’s secrets, to celebrate 
the lone things which happen only to the man alone. This is 
the proper business of the lyricist, and surely no contempo- 
ray poetry is more thoroughly lyric than Cummings’s. But 
in such a place the danger is that one may forget what is going 
on outside, how men speak to each other and what happens 
to men together. When a poet’s attitude distorts his percep- 
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tion of the outer world, it begins to deny the possibilities of 
poetry. Here, one supposes, is the likeliest source for all the 
obscurity in Cummings’s work. Consider, for instance, the 
obscurity of this sonnet, typical of No Thanks and most of his 
later poetry. 


reason let others give and realness bring— 
ask the always impossible of me 

and shall who wave among your deepening 
thighs a greedier wand than even death's 


what beneath breathing selves transported are 
into how suddenly so huge a home 

(only more than immeasurable dream 
wherelessly spiralling) beyond time’s sky 


and through this opening universe will wraiths 
of doom rush ( which all ghosts of life became) 
and does our fatally unshadowing fate 

put on one not imaginable star 


:then a small million of dark voices sing 
against the awful mystery of light 


Not Cummings at his best, this serves to illustrate much of 
what I have said about him. It is difficult, first of all, to tell 
whether the poem is a mood burdened with an idea or an 
idea refracted through a mood. The idea, if it can be so called, 
is a familiar one, the old categorizing, with “reason” and 
“realness” denounced and praise for “impossible,” “not imag- 
inable” things. And the mood is familiar, too, a kind of brave, 
wistful humility before a ghost-haunted, fate-ridden private 
universe. It is this mood, successfully communicated, which 
accounts for all the force the poem carries. Only in syntax 
and phrasing is the sonnet obscure, in such things as the am- 
biguous inversion of “and shall who wave” or the even more 
tangled line, “what beneath breathing selves transported 
are.” And in each case, as always when we strike such snags 
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in Cummings’s work, we are hearing, not baby-talk, but the 
talk of a man to himself. Cummings’s verse is everywhere 
obscured by the interior monologue, not merely because 
Jovce’s Ulysses has profoundly influenced him, but because 
he is alone and because there is nobody else there to talk to. 
The imagery, much of it in a kind of foetal state, and the 
curiously aggregate structure of the poem both suggest the 
day-dream. The giantism of “into how suddenly so huge a 
home,” especially the exclamatory “how” and “so” which 
contribute chiefly to it, belong not to conversation between 
men but to thought within man. “Our fatally unshadowing 
fate” and “wherelessly spiralling” strike us as bad and good 
respectively, like the loose, dull abstractions and the wincingly 
suggestive formulas that turn up side by side in our constant, 
unspoken mental speech. The ghosts who appear in the poem 
are the proper inhabitants of a dream world. The concept of 
a “doom” and a “fate” and the vision of light in the last line 
may both be transcendental, but they belong to an exhausted 
transcendentalism, a self-reliance which has turned into 
solipsism. 

There is, with growing sharpness, in Cummings’s poetry, a 
struggle to escape out of the narrow confines of private self. 
But the way this impulse appears always juxtaposed with an 
even stricter assertion of self suggests that it is vain. With 
every prayer for “openness” there is a denial of the “realness” 
of objective experience. Poems may begin in the third person, 
but they slip, before the end, back into the lower case i. A 
curious, if predictable, thing happens to the word “failure” 
(again we are reminded of Henry Adams): it takes the place 
in the later poems of its opposites, “victory” and “success.” 
There is an irony and a poignance in the wish with which 
one poem ends, 


“and this be my fame, 
the harder the wind blows the 
taller i am.” 
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At the same time, to think of Cummings as an exhausted poet 
is impossible. In No Thanks there is an elegiac sonnet to a 
drowned comrade (surely it must be Hart Crane), which is 
as strong in its communicated passion as any poem he has 
written. And its most beautiful lines, 


—look: with what ease 
that bright how plural tide measures her guest 
(as critics will upon a poet feast) 


derive their power from the recognition of a real, if hostile, 
setting. 

But this is an exceptional poem. Cummings’s sensitivity 
is not often girded by such recognitions, and however sensi- 
tive he may be, obvious values escape him when they are out- 
ward values. Affirming only the authority within himself, 
he has been forced, by the logic of his position, into a rejec- 
tion of social authority. His two prose works show, no less 
than his poetry, what has happened. The Enormous Room 
remains one of the best books of the last war, largely because 
of its magnficent human sympathy. The author’s conscious- 
ness is open to embrace his fellow prisoners, Zoo-loo, Surplice, 
Jean Le Négre, and all the rest. But between that and Eimi, 
the closing which Cummings hates has taken place. Lenin’s 
tomb reminds him only of Coney Island, and Russia is viewed 
entirely from a far cold point of isolation. The attempted 
affirmation of “I Am” with which the book is labeled sounds 
like an old-fashioned tune grimly whistled in the dark. There 
is not enough humanity left. Rejection has become the poet’s 
habit until he has rejected the one food that might nourish 
him. Here is perhaps the last irony of individualism: that 
it must in the end be loveless. 

Cummings has worked desperately and long to escape a 
natural heritage. He was born into it, a New England clergy- 
man’s son, and it proved at the last inescapable. Many of the 
things he has castigated in his verse—the “prurient philoso- 
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phers,” “the sweet & aged people who rule this world,” the 
corporation of “Sumner Volstead Christ and Co.,” “the upper 
class American,” “Gay . . . a certain young woman unacquaint- 
ed with the libido,” “the first president to be loved by his 
bitterest enemies,” and “mr Big notbusy Business notman”’— 
represent, taken together, the concentrated, middle-class con- 
servatism of New England. To him, as to so many of the 
young literati of the 1920's, this force was stultifying and 
restrictive. It was a death force. Taking his cue from a pre- 
vailing drift of the ’20’s, Cummings tried to abuse this threat- 
ening conservatism out of his path. He became the enfant 
terrible of a generation of terrible children. And if the deris- 
ive gesture failed, there were avenues of escape. “The bigness 
of cannon” was “skillful.” There were the “ripe unspeaking 
girls,” the “little ladies,” “Fran Mag Glad Dorothy.” The 
thing was “to eat flowers and not to be afraid.” Sex was a 
“pink propaganda of annihilation.” But in the end he could 
neither rebel nor escape. His attitudes troubled only the sur- 
faces; the depths were within himself. Paris turned out to be 
no farther from home than Harvard had been. Cummings 
resolved, 


i will cultivate within 
me scrupulously the Inimitable which 
is loneliness. 


He made the discovery that 


nothing is more exactly terrible than 
to be alone in the house. 


Since 1933 he has acquired another antipathy. That was 
the year of the Russian travel diary, Eimi. Whereas in 1926 
he had noticed that “‘the communists have fine Eyes,” he now 
burst out bitterly against the “Kumrads.” They “die because 
they're told;” they “are afraid to love.” He curses the “mis- 
chief-hatchers,”, and damms the advocates of “Ever-Ever 
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Land,” where “only sameness is normal.” The antagonism 
grows to include all the “purposive punks,” all who are con- 
cerned with that new death force, “economic security.” As 
satire or invective the poems of this later political bias are 
greatly inferior to the scornful sting of the earlier attacks on 
native conservatism. Their accents are shrill, almost fanati- 
cal. And the mere assertion of a romantic abstraction, “life” 
or “love,” is inadequate as a positive platform from which to 
utter these sweeping denouncements. But the most striking 
consideration of all is that in these poems Cummings, on 
slightly different grounds, is fighting the very battle of con- 
servatism. He is joining the New England merchants and 
politicos in the angry assertion of their free, individual rights 
against the remotest threat. Like them, he is a champion of 
moral laissez faire. 

To suggest that his is a New England case history is not 
to argue that that section has any corner on the various kinds 
of isolation, personal or social. But the Yankee who wants 
so desperately to be left alone that he is in grave danger of 
its happening is a familiar, in some ways a representative, fig- 
ure. And Cummings, as his later poems show him, has become 
a left-wing poetic spokesman for the same state of mind which, 
on the right, animates the acid resignation of Robert Frost. 
There was a further meaning to that afternoon in Sever Hall. 
The prodigal was more native than he seemed. 

I have tried to suggest the remarkable unity of Cummings’s 
work. In spite of a surface versatility, in itself consistent, and 
in spite of abrupt shifts of direction such as that just noted, 
the poems, the prose, and for that matter, the pictures of 
CIOPW, the play him, and the ballet scenario Tom are all 
strongly of a piece. Their unity derives from the basic roman- 
tic premises on which he has worked out his particular cre- 
ative experiment. If this experiment is a failure, it is largely 
these premises which are at fault. Cummings brought to it 
an extraordinary talent and conducted it with uncompromis- 
ing honesty. A possible conclusion is that, in poetry as else- 
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where, individualism of the nineteenth-century kind, no mat- 
ter how we may translate it into twentieth-century words 
or disguise it with contemporary gestures, remains tragically 
out of date. The lonely gospel of isolated manhood can no 
longer nourish man. 

The recent Collected Poems represents Cummings’s career 
to date. The book is badly named; it is a selection, actually, 
and some important poems are omitted. But it includes 
enough of his work to draw the picture full length. And how- 
ever disturbing the implications may be, wherever the direc- 
tions may seem to lead, the picture has heartening aspects. 
Cummings does emerge as a valid originator who has with his 
nervous, vertiginous lines enlarged a little our capacity for 
poetry. Out of his swaggering scorn he has made a few poems 
of angry comedy which come closer, perhaps, than the work 
of any recent American except Kenneth Fearing, to true 
poetic satire. And most impressive of all, he has written in 
every volume some lyrics which are genuine and pure. 

Put against the background of contemporary verse in Amer- 
ica, his work takes on one other elusive quality. It is a quality 
so important to the well-being of poetry that merely to men- 
tion it seems hardly adequate. It is the thing which is central 
to such of his poems as those about Buffalo Bill, death’s poker 
game with love, niggers, or Jimmie’s goil. It informs most of 
his conceits and it peoples his volumes with mice and ele- 
phants, grasshoppers, tough guys, and busted statues. Cum- 
mings’s poetry has—what today’s poetry sorely needs—the 
rare quality of fun. 
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HEN the Reverend Cotton Mather praised those 

Christian heroes who first rescued Massachusetts Bay 
from the heathen, his enthusiasm usually satisfied all the 
demands of local patriotism. But when he came to John 
Winthrop, even his powers proved inadequate. The best he 
could do was to compare the first governor of Massachusetts 
with the most famous figures of antiquity. Greece might 
boast the greatness of Lycurgus and Rome that of Numa, 
but who were they beside New England’s Winthrop! He had 
all their virtues and none of their vices—none of the “crim- 
inal disorders” of Lycurgus or the “heathenish madnesses” 
of Numa.’ The finest that Rome and Greece had to offer fell 
short of the standard set by Winthrop. So Connecticut, per- 
haps, accepting Mather’s judicious verdict and yet remaining 
within the realm of truth, can pay no higher tribute to her 
own governor than to say that what John Winthrop was to 
Massachusetts, John Haynes was to Connecticut. 

From a historian’s point of view, Haynes was in one respect 
definitely inferior. He left no journal comparable to Win- 
throp’s; no journal at all in fact, or if he did, it disappeared 
long ago. Would that one might be found! Nearly all his let- 
ters have gone, too. Indeed, the record for John Haynes is so 
pitifully meager that no biographer has attempted to give 
him a complete volume. His name is therefore much less 
known than Winthrop’s. Yet, although many questions about 
him must. go unanswered, enough can be pieced together from 
hints here and there to suggest what he was and what he did. 
His career as a founder of Connecticut seems to justify going 
to this trouble. 

John Haynes started out well by being born the son of a 


1 Cotton Mather, Magnalia Christi Americana (Hartford, 1820), 1, 108-109. 
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wealthy English country gentleman, about 1594.2 Mr. Haynes, 
Senior, as his will shows,? owned many good acres in the 
neighbor counties of Hertford and Essex. He had need of 
them, for in addition to John, Junior, he had another son 
and nine daughters. Connecticut's future governor, therefore, 
must have grown up in a lively household; and it is a reason- 
able conjecture that the combined forces of Emanuell, Eliza- 
beth, Mary, Margaret, Martha, Deborah, Sarah, Philadelphia, 
Anne, and Priscilla were quite capable of coping with any 
excess boyish exuberance on the part of their brother. The 
names suggest pious parents, too. Although being one of 
eleven children had its obvious educational values, John was 
presumably given the more formal training then available 
to young men of his class. Two of his name graduated from 
Cambridge University about the time he might have been 
there, but it is impossible to identify either as the John 
Haynes in whom we are interested. Oxford apparently cannot 
claim him, for that institution seems to have been totally 
lacking in John Hayneses at this period.‘ Cambridge was 
nearer the Haynes home in Essex, and since it already had 
a reputation as a factory of Puritan opinion, it would have 
been the logical place for him to go if parental theological 
preferences tended in that direction. In any case, university 
or no university, he seems to have been accustomed to the 
best in life which the English gentry had to offer. 

His father died in 1605, however, when John was only 
eleven years of age, still too young to assume responsibility 
as eldest son for the management of the estates. But there 

2 See Philip Morant, The History and Antiquities of the County of Essex 
(London, 1768), 1, 624. 

3 Printed in New England Historical and Genealogical Register, xxiv 
(1870), 422-424. 

4 John and J. A. Venn, Book of Matriculations & Degrees ...in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge from 1544 to 1659 (Cambridge, England, 1913), 334 and 
335; John Peile, Biographical Register of Christ’s College, 1505-1905 (Cam- 
bridge, England, 1910), 1, 285; S. E. Morison, Founding of Harvard College 


(Cambridge, 1935), Appendix B, 36:; and Joseph Foster, Alumni Oxonienses 
(London, 1891), 681. 
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were friends to help his mother, and in due time he came 
into possession of his patrimony. In 1622 he alienated his 
father’s manor of Waikfare, and two years later, possibly with 
the funds thus made available, he purchased the manor of 
Copford Hall in Essex County, not far from the family estate 
of Old Holt.' His marriage to Mary, the daughter and co-heir 
of Robert Thornton of Hingham, Norfolk,* may have been 
responsible for a desire to have a place of his own without 
disturbing his sisters in their old home. She probably brought 
him a handsome dowry, too. Certainly in Copford Hall John 
and Mary found a comfortable home, with a long history 
behind it. Its name was Saxon, and tradition said that a nun- 
nery had once stood on the site. From early Norman times 
the manor had belonged to the Bishops of London until, 
under Elizabeth and James, it had passed temporarily into 
the hands of the Crown. The rents were reputed to produce 
upwards of £1100 a year. The manor house itself was a hand- 
some mansion located close to the church, in the midst of 
pleasant grounds with “good gardens, fine canals, and fish 
ponds.” * When, a few years later, Haynes arrived in America, 
Winthrop, himself a man of substance, described Haynes re- 
spectfully as “a gentleman of great estate.” * In England John 
Haynes had much for which to be thankful. 

On the other hand, the times were troubled. Bitter issues, 
political and religious, were then stirring all England. In 
Haynes's own county particularly, it was impossible for a 
man of his standing and character to avoid the conflict. Essex 
was the center of an aggressive and powerful group of Puri- 
tans, both clerical and lay. It was at the shire town of Chelms- 
ford that Haynes’s intimate friend, Thomas Hooker, preached 
so effectively. Scattered throughout the county were the resi- 

5 Morant, History of Essex, 1, 195 and 624. 

6 J. H. Trumbull, editor, Memorial History of Hartford County, Con- 
necticut (Boston, 1886), 1, 243. 

7 Morant, History of Essex, , 195-196; Thomas Wright, History of Essex 


(London, 1831), 1, 405. 
8 Winthrop’s Journal, J. K. Hosmer, editor (New York, 1908), 1, 105-106. 
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dences of many Puritan families. The Earl of Warwick him- 
self, staunch friend of the Puritan cause, held estates and 
spent much time there when not in London. Indeed, his 
manor of Inworth was in the same hundred as Copford Hall 
and only a short distance down the road from the Haynes 
estate of Old Holt.® It was among such friends and neighbors 
that John Haynes lived during the opening years of the 
reign of Charles I as the storm began to gather about that 
stubborn monarch. His seat was only four miles southwest 
from Colchester and a little over forty-five from London.” 
It seems safe to surmise that Haynes at Copford Hall watched 
the progress of events in church and state with the same 
eager interest as his fellow Puritans in the county. 

Like many of them, and undoubtedly for the same reasons, 
he gradually made up his mind to leave those pleasant sur- 
roundings for a life of whatever Providence and the American 
wilderness might have in store for him. In December of 1630 
John Humphrey, who had been chosen deputy governor of 
the Massachusetts Bay Company the previous year but did 
not come to America until 1634, wrote to Winthrop in Bos- 
ton, urging the latter to “hasten your call to Mr. Haines,” 
and informing Winthrop that he, with Downing and some 
others, had given Mr. Hooker a call lately, and “ere long we 
shall see the effect of it.” So, in that momentous year when 
the Massachusetts Bay Company moved to the shores of New 
England, its leaders were even then trying to persuade 
Haynes and Hooker to join them. It was not until 1633 that 
the two friends finally took the step together. Haynes’s wife 
had apparently died in the meantime, and this may well have 
been a factor in his decision. He evidently left his children, 
two sons and a daughter, at Copford Hall, perhaps in the 
care of one of his sisters, and so far as we know, came intend- 
ing to stay. Haynes crossed the Atlantic, not in search of 

® Morant, History of Essex, u, 174 and map facing page 159. 


10 Morant, 1, 195; Wright, 405. 
11 Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, Fourth Series, vi (1863), 11. 
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wealth but because he was a man of Puritan principles with 
the courage of his convictions.’? 

He sailed on the Griffin, a good-sized ship of 300 tons which 
brought more than one cargo of immigrants to these shores. 
This time her crowded passenger list of 200 included dis- 
tinguished names. Hooker and Cotton came on board dis- 
creetly at the Downs, thereby escaping Bishop Laud’s diligent 
officers at the Isle of Wight. Samuel Stone was there, too, to 
keep Haynes company, and Pierce and Hough and “many 
other men of good estates.” The voyage lasted eight weeks 
during the summer, and it must have been a far cry from 
a modern trans-Atlantic crossing. According to one unveri- 
fied version, the tedium was broken by three sermons a day; 
certainly there was enough homiletical talent aboard for 
at least one, and the audience could not very well escape if 
they had felt so inclined. The trip was also enlivened in mid- 
ocean by the birth of a son to the Reverend and Mrs. John 
Cotton, who accordingly felt obliged to name the child Sea- 
born. On the other hand, before the Griffin reached America, 
three of the ship’s company died, and a fourth was drowned 
only two days out from Boston as he was “casting forth a line 
to take mackerel.” * Such were the perils of ocean travel in 
that summer of 1633 when John Haynes first viewed the 
coastline of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts Bay. 

It must have been with relief that Haynes disembarked, 
to be greeted by the numerous friends who had preceded him 
there. For them the arrival of the Griffin'* was an occasion of 
special rejoicing because fresh forces were much needed, and 
among these newest immigrants were “many pretious ones” — 
persons of “‘spetiall vse & quallity.”” They came as “sincere 


12 Edward Johnson, Wonder-Working Providence, J. F. Jameson, editor, 
(New York, 1910), 87-88. . 

13 Winthrop’s Journal, 1, 105-106; Cotton Mather, Magnalia, 1, 309; J. B. 
Moore, Lives of the Governors of New Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay 
(Boston, 1851), 297; and C. E. Banks, The Planters of the Commonwealth 
(Boston, 1930), 105-106. 

14 On September 4, 1633; see Winthrop’s Journal, 1, 105. 
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servants of Christ” to do Him service in this “Desart Wilder- 
nesse,” bringing their families and their “whole substance” 
with them, and giving new strength to the struggling little 
settlements around the Bay. By providing for the safe arrival 
of such valuable reinforcements as well as by sending rain for 
a plentiful harvest, the Lord had indeed vouchsafed the col- 
ony “extraordinary mercyes” which called for prompt ac- 
knowledgment. Soon afterwards, therefore, at the order of the 
Court, there was observed throughout the plantation a day 
of general thanksgiving. Haynes and his fellow venturers 
were welcome in Massachusetts. 

At first he and Hooker stayed at the hospitable home of 
Deputy Governor Thomas Dudley in Newtown (later Cam- 
bridge). In due time Haynes received not only his share in 
the allotment of cowyards at Cambridge, but a grant of 1000 
acres from the General Court.’* He established himself in 
what must have been a good house, on grounds occupying an 
entire side of the market place, obviously one of the impor- 
tant sites of Newtown. After Haynes moved to Connecticut, 
the wealthy widow Glover found this place, with its outhouses, 
garden, and courtyard, suitable for her rather lavish needs 
and bought it from him. There she impressed Boston society 
by her array of servants, by her taste for fine furnishings, and 
by marrying the President of Harvard.* Probably Haynes 
was less interested in display but as one of the wealthiest 
gentlemen in the colony had to occupy an appropriately com- 
fortable dwelling. 

Haynes's ability and standing made him at once one of the 
conspicuous leaders of the colony. During his first winter 


15 Records of the Governor and Company of Massachusetts Bay, N. B. 
Shurtleff, editor (Boston, 1853), 1, 109; Johnson’s Wonder-Working Providence, 
88. 
we 16 Winthrop’s Journal, 1, 114; Records of the Town of Cambridge, 1630- 
1703 (Cambridge, 1901), 4, 6, 7, 16, and 18; and Records of the Governor and 
Company of Massachusetts Bay, t, 114. 
17 Proprietors’ Records of the Town of Cambridge, 1635-1829 (Cambridge, 
1896), 49; Morison, Founding of Harvard College, 190, 192 (map), and 256. 
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there, the town of Cambridge made immediate use of his 
services. His name significantly heads the list of seven men 
who, as a town council, were authorized “to do the whole 
business of the town,” with full power to make new “orders” 
or alter old ones."* Within three months after his arrival, 
indeed, we find Haynes involved in a dispute with Governor 
Winthrop himself. A fort was being built at Boston; the 
nearer settlements around the Bay were to contribute labor 
while the more distant ones made proportional payments. 
Dudley, who had more than one bitter brush with the Gov- 
ernor, refused to permit his neighbors in Newtown to per- 
form their share of the labor until Salem and Saugus (Lynn) 
had brought in the money for their part. Winthrop “wrote 
friendly” to Dudley about the matter, whereupon Haynes 
and Hooker came to treat, bringing the latter’s reply. The 
conference got nowhere, and Winthrop decided to refer the 
business to the General Court, which was to meet two days 
later. Meanwhile he tried diplomacy. Being short of supplies, 
Dudley had recently expressed a desire to buy a fat hog or two 
from Winthrop, but the deal had not been completed. Win- 
throp now offered to present Dudley with a hog as a gesture 
of good will, and in order to make it seem more convincing 
he included Haynes and Hooker as sharers in the gift. All that 
Dudley had to do was to send for the hog. But that determined 
gentleman wrote this answer to the Governor: “Your over- 
coming yourself hath overcome me. Mr. Haynes, Mr. Hooker, 
and myself do most kindly accept your good will; but we de- 
sire, without offence, to refuse your offer, and that I may only 
trade with you for two hogs.” And so he “lovingly” concluded 
his letter."* Two days later the General Court ordered New- 
town to perform its share of the work and fixed the amount 
of money to be paid by Salem and Saugus.” Apparently Win- 
throp emerged the victor, and he still had his hog. 
18 Records of the Town of Cambridge, 11. 


19 Winthrop’s Journal, 1, 113-114. 
20 Records of the Governor and Company of Massachusetts Bay, 1, 110. 
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But this was the period of growing rebellion against the 
Governor's autocratic rule. Dudley's party, with which Haynes 
was obviously associated, was not idle during that first winter 
when Haynes became initiated into local politics. At the next 
court of election, held May 14, 1634, Dudley was elected gov- 
ernor, instead of Winthrop, and Haynes, after being admitted 
a freeman, was chosen an assistant.** This placed him in a 
position to play an active part in the new regime. Thereafter, 
in the records of the General Court for 1634 the name of 
“Mr. Haynes” appears respectfully listed after the Governor, 
the Deputy Governor, and Mr. Winthrop, Sr., but ahead of 
the other magistrates, all of whom were veterans who had 
been re-elected.*” Haynes was placed on important commit- 
tees, including the emergency council empowered to man- 
age “any warr that may befall us for the space of a year next 
ensuing.” ** When this commission was established, the Massa- 
chusetts leaders had in mind not merely possible trouble with 
the Indians but resistance to the threats then being made 
against the Company’s charter by enemies in England. Thus 
early did his fellow colonists express their confidence in 
Haynes, newcomer though he was. 

The following year, at the General Court of May 6, 1635, 
they elected him as the third governor of Massachusetts. 
It had been generally expected that Roger Ludlow would gain 
the place, but Ludlow was perhaps too confident. Although 
a contemporary describes Haynes at this time as “a very godly 
man,” > he apparently did not depend solely upon divine 
assistance to win political battles. A biographer of Ludlow 
~~ 21 Records of the Governor and Company of Massachusetts Bay, 1, 118 and 
368; Winthrop’s Journal, 1, 125. 

22 Records of the Governor and Company of Massachusetts Bay, 1, 121, 122, 
and 132 ff.; Winthrop’s Journal, 1, 125. 

23 Records of the Governor and Company of Massachusetts Bay, 1, 125, 129, 
138, 139, 146, and 150. 

24 Records of the Governor and Company of Massachusetts Bay, 1, 145; 
Winthrop’s Journal, 1, 149-150. 


25 Israel Stoughton to his brother, Massachusetts Historical Society Proceed- 
ings, First Series, v (1860-1862), 141. 
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states that Haynes had gained popular favor by the old-fash- 
ioned strategy of urging not merely no new taxes but a low- 
ering of the old ones.** In that primitive era three centuries 
ago this might well have been a pleasing tune to voters who 
had been struggling with the Yankee soil for five long years. 
But that was not the extent of Haynes’s resourcefulness. Lud- 
low protested violently that the election was void because the 
deputies of several towns had quietly reached an agreement 
in advance of the election. Furthermore, this time the vote 
was by secret written ballot.27 Ludlow was not even returned 
as a magistrate, and so great was his disgust that he decided 
to leave Massachusetts forthwith. 

Haynes, in the full flush of victory, lived up to his belief 
in economy by announcing in his speech of acceptance that 
in return for the honor done him and because he “observed 
how much the people had been pressed lately with public 
charges, which the poorer sort did much groan under,” he 
would “spare their charge towards his allowance” that year.” 
This represented a substantial saving for the colony. Although 
Haynes could afford it, the same generosity characterized his 
entire public life. Nor was it mere politics but rather the 
result of a genuine public spirit. Although he seems not to 
have hesitated at lawsuits to recover private debts, later in 
Connecticut he spent freely of his own fortune, almost “to 
the ruine of his famylye in England,” in order to get that 
colony on a firm foundation.” 

That Haynes governed with a firm hand is indicated by the 
fact that he criticized Winthrop for leniency. Winthrop him- 
self reports the incident. There was at this time, he says mild- 
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ly, “some distraction in the commonwealth” and “some alien- 
ation of affection among the magistrates and some other per- 
sons of quality.” This had resulted in the growth of factions, 
one adhering to the old governor, Mr. Winthrop, and another 
to the late governor, Mr. Dudley, the “former carrying mat- 
ters with more lenity, and the latter with more severity.” 
In order to obtain a “more friendly uniting of minds” a 
meeting of the leaders was held at Boston. Having first sought 
the Lord, the meeting proceeded to discussion. Winthrop 
professed that all former differences between himself and 
his brother Dudley had long since been healed, and he knew 
of no other breaches between himself and anyone else “save 
that, of late, he had observed, that some new comers had 
estranged themselves from him, since they went to dwell at 
Newtown.” He added that if any of them had seen anything 
amiss in his conduct (as a magistrate presumably), they 
should say so freely, and he would try, by God's grace, to 
amend it. Dudley refused to open any old wounds and left 
it to others to state their own complaints if they had any. This 
was the cue for Governor Haynes. After expressing his unwill- 
ingness to offend Winthrop, with whom he said he had al- 
ways been on good terms, Haynes pointed out “one or two 
passages’ wherein he conceived that Winthrop had “dealt 
too remissly in point of justice.” Winthrop defended himself 
on the grounds that justice should be administered more 
leniently in a new, infant plantation than in an old settled 
state. Since this was a biblical commonwealth, the question 
was referred to the ministers, who, the next morning, report- 
ed their opinion that “strict discipline, both in criminal and 
martial affairs, was more needful in plantations than in a 
settled state, as tending to the honor and safety of the gospel.” 
Mr. Winthrop could only acknowledge his error and prom- 
ise, “by God's assistance,” to take a more strict course there- 
after. That there should be no doubt as to what that course 
should be, rules, which suggest the probable nature of Win- 
throp’s offenses, were laid down for the future conduct of 
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the magistrates. It was agreed that magistrates should not de- 
liver opinions out of court or discuss cases in the presence 
of the parties concerned; that after a decision had been 
reached, a dissenting magistrate should indicate his disap- 
proval merely by sitting down quietly, never by “opening the 
nakedness” of his fellow magistrates in public or private 
criticism; that no assistant should undo or cross another's pro- 
ceedings without due advice with him, but that in their con- 
sultations they should avoid “all jealousies and suspicions.” 
Finally, this provision seems significant: “to honor the gov- 
ernor in submitting to him the main direction and ordering 
the business of the court.” ® These principles upon which 
Haynes insisted were sound. Whether they achieved greater 
harmony among those strong-minded magistrates may be 
doubted. 

Certainly the discontent on the part of the Newtown con- 
gregation continued. The people wanted more space for their 
farms, more pastures for their cattle. Their leaders, Hooker 
and Haynes, were apparently not too happy in the same small 
community which also contained giants like Cotton and Win- 
throp. Hubbard, writing when men familiar with the story 
were still living, suggests that “a more impulsive cause” than 
the desire for land was behind the decision to move to Con- 
necticut. He remarks sagely: “Some men do not well like, 
at least, cannot well bear, to be opposed in their judgments 
and notions, and thence were they not unwilling to remove 
from under the power, as well as out of the bounds of the 
Massachusetts. Nature doth not allow two suns in one firma- 
ment, and some spirits can as ill bear an equal as others a 
superior.” *' In the political field the opinions of Haynes 
and Winthrop did not always jibe, any more than those of 
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Hooker and Cotton agreed in matters of doctrine and ecclesi- 
astical polity. Immigrants were coming over every year, and 
the region around the Bay was beginning to grow more crowd- 
ed. As a result of the activity of opponents at home, the 
Company was facing the very real danger of losing its charter 
and falling under a governor-general appointed by the Crown. 
By moving farther west into the wilderness, the Newtowners 
might obtain all the land they needed and at the same time 
gain the independence they prized so highly. For what the 
founding fathers wanted, above all, in their new Connecticut 
Canaan, was to be let alone. 

Haynes was doubtless an important factor in paving the 
way for the migration. When, at the meeting of the General 
Court in September, 1634, the assistants and deputies became 
deadlocked over the question of permitting the Newtown 
people to leave the Bay, Haynes must have been one of the 
two assistants who supported the project.** His vote and argu- 
ments were then in vain. But it is significant that during the 
following year, while Haynes occupied the governor’s, in- 
stead of an assistant’s chair, the opposition was overcome.** 
We can be certain that he did his part to win the battle. 

Haynes did not accompany Hooker on the latter’s famous 
pilgrimage to Hartford early in June, 1636, but followed with 
another group the next year. He had not been relieved of the 
governorship until the election of Vane on May 25, 1636, and 
then he was retained as an assistant. Consequently, during the 
following summer and winter, he continued to be active in 
the Massachusetts government, attending regularly the meet- 
ings of the General and Quarter Courts. When the military 
forces were reorganized in December with Winthrop as 
Colonel of the First Regiment, Haynes accepted the post of 
Colonel of the Second (Middlesex) Regiment, with his 
brother-in-law, Roger Harlackenden, as his lieutenant colo- 
~~ $2 Winthrop’s Journal, 1, 133. 


88 Records of the Governor and Company of Massachusetts Bay, 1, 1'70—-1'71; 
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nel.* Nevertheless, during these months Haynes was busy 
arranging the preliminaries for completing the move to 
Connecticut. His efficiency is indicated by the following 
characteristic letter to John Winthrop, Jr., who was then 
occupied with the enterprise at Saybrook:™ 
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Sir,—Oportunity offeringe it selfe, I gladly salute you with my 
best wishes. I am to solicite you in the behalfe of my neighbours 
& frinds of this towne, beinge unwillinge to enterprise any thinge 
without your aprobation & good likinge: the businesse in a word 
is only this; wee taking into consideracion the hazard of our 
goods that wee haue sent, & shall send to the mouth of the riuer, 
for want of some shelter, would entreat you that a lott may bee 
graunted us, with leave to build a howse in some convenient 
place neare the river & forte, that ther wee may haue one resident 
to take care & chardge of our goods; as alsoe that sixe acres of 
planting ground may be added therunto, that the party ther 
abidinge may not bee altogether without employment: presuminge 
of your readynesse to condiscend to my request, haue sent one 
to that purpose.** Not havinge further to trouble you for the 
present, with mine & my wiues kindest remembraunce to you, 
wishinge all good successe to your undertakings, rest 
Yours in all good offices 
Jo: Haynes. 


Haynes signed his name with large, strong strokes, achieving 
a result as impressive as John Hancock’s signature on the 
Declaration of Independence.” It is a go «! letter, business- 
like and diplomatic. Haynes addressed it respectfully to his 
“much esteemed freind John Winthrop Esqr., Governour of 
Conecticot River.” Since Winthrop was acting for Lord Saye 


34 Records of the Governor and Company of Massachusetts Bay, 1, 174, 
176, 183, 184, 187, 191, and 193. 

85 Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, Fourth Series, vi (1863), 354. 

36 Not italicized in the original. 

37 For facsimiles of Haynes's signature, see Massachusetts Historical Society 
Collections, Fourth Series, vi (1863), Appendix, Plate m1; Connecticut His- 
torical Society Collections, vi, 37; and Memorial History of Boston, Justin 
Winsor, editor (Boston, 1882), 1, 300. 
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and Sele’s group, who had legal claims to the region, it was 
well to be “unwillinge to enterprise any thinge” without first 
securing his approval. Haynes had favors to ask. Even so, he 
must have been on good terms with the younger Winthrop. 
Otherwise, he would hardly have dared to request permission 
to build a storehouse, and station a man on six acres of Say- 
brook land—no Puritan could be allowed to enjoy idleness— 
and in the same breath announce that he had already sent a 
man for that purpose. Haynes, a man of affairs in both Old 
and New England, knew how to get things done. 

By the spring he was ready to leave. On May 2, 1637, John 
Winthrop, Sr., soon to be once more securely in the governor's 
seat, noted laconically in his journal: “Mr. Haynes, one of 
our magistrates, removed with his family to Connecticut.” 
A few days later, on May 12, he recorded the receipt of a 
letter from Haynes written at Saybrook, indicating that the 
group traveled by the water rather than the overland route. 
Which was the more arduous is a matter of opinion.** 

Some time before this, Haynes had persuaded Mabel Har- 
lackenden to marry him as his second wife. She belonged 
to a distinguished family whose seat, Earl’s Colne, was in the 
same hundred as Haynes’s in Essex, England, where they 
must have known each other. In 1635, with her brother Roger 
and his young wife, she sailed for Boston in the same “rotten,” 
leaky ship which brought their friend, the Reverend Thomas 
Shepard, and his group. She was then only twenty-one.*® 
That she came over for the purpose of marrying Haynes 
seems unlikely, for he was twenty years her senior. The idea 
probably occurred to them in Newtown, but whatever the 
date and place of their wedding may have been, they were 


38 Winthrop’s Journal, 1, 213. 

39 Thomas Shepard’s Memoir, in Chronicles of Massachusetts Bay, Alexan- 
der Young, editor (Boston, 1846), 516-517, 531. 541-545. and 554; Morant, 
History of Essex, 0, 159 (map), and 211-212; and James Savage, “Gleanings for 
New England History,” Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, Third 
Series, vir (1843), 268 and 315. 
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married and had a “family” by the time they arrived at Say- 
brook. 

There they heard disquieting news. The Pequots had pre- 
ceded them up the river to Wethersfield, where the savages 
had caught six Englishmen at work and murdered them, 
along with three women, twenty cows, and one mare. That 
was the Hayneses’ introduction to the Connecticut Canaan. 

Whether or not the Indians molested them on the way, 
they reached Hartford safely. But almost before Mrs. Haynes 
could have had her house running smoothly, the General 
Court ordered her husband back to the mouth of the river 
for a parley with the leaders of the expedition sent from 
Massachusetts for joint action against the enemy. Having 
arrived at the opportune moment, Haynes started his career 
in Connecticut by fighting Indians.*' Although the Pequot 
War was the first and most pressing problem which demanded 
his attention, it is significant that from that time until the 
adoption of the Fundamental Orders in 1639, his name ap- 
pears regularly in the place customarily assigned to the gov- 
ernor at the head of the list of those present at the General 
Court.“ From the beginning, as his career in Massachusetts 
would lead us to expect, he seems to have taken the leading 
place. 

Although we have no details, Haynes undoubtedly par- 
ticipated in the deliberations which led to the framing of 
the Fundamental Orders. In Massachusetts he had twice 
served on committees appointed “to make a draught of laws 
agreeable to the word of God, which may be the fundamentals 
of this commonwealth,” ** and his whole experience there, 
0 Winthrop’s Journal, 1, 213. 

41 Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut, 1, 10; John Mason’s “Brief 
History of the Pequot War,” Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, Sec- 
ond Series, vit, 145; Stoughton’s letter, quoted in S. G. Drake, Biography and 
History of the Indians of North America, third edition (Boston, 1834), Book n, 
106; and Winthrop’s Journal, 1, 229. 

42 Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut, 1, 11 ff. 


43 Records of the Governor and Company of Massachusetts Bay, 1, 147, 174, 
and 175. 
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as governor and magistrate, fitted him to make valuable con- 
tributions to that important work. After the adoption of 
the Fundamental Orders in January, 1639, Haynes was the 
obvious choice for first governor under that instrument. His 
election in April seems to have been uncontested.** He agreed 
that the “supreme power of the Commonwealth” should 
rest in the General Court. Governor, magistrates, and depu- 
ties, sitting together as one body, were given the fundamental 
power to make and repeal laws, levy taxes, admit freemen, 
dispose of land, and “deal in any other matter” that concerned 
the commonwealth.” The governor constitutionally was but 
one cog in the machinery. He and the magistrates possessed 
both executive and judicial functions, but since Haynes, 
Hooker, Ludlow, and the rest were fresh from their experi- 
ences in Massachusetts, and since every ship brought news of 
the struggle then raging between King and Parliament in 
England,* these men made certain that the Connecticut leg- 
islature should have locally all the rights and privileges for 
which the Commons were fighting at home. The governor 
could neither dissolve nor adjourn the General Court; only 
a majority vote of its members could do either. It was man- 
datory on the governor to call its two regular meetings each 
year; if he should fail to do so, the freemen could do it them- 
selves and select their own moderator. This regulation ap- 
plied even to special sessions. The Fundamental Orders also 
gave the General Court the parliamentary right to judge 
its own elections and discipline its own members. The gover- 
nor presided over its sessions only with the usual powers of a 
moderator; he could vote to break a tie, but he had no veto. 
Assistants and deputies sat together as a single house until the 
end of the century, although in 1645 the magistrates were 


44 Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut, 1, 27. 

45 Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut, 1, 20-25. 

46 Haynes’s interest in political events in England is shown in his letters 
printed in Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, Third Series, 1 (1846), 
229-230; Fourth Series, vi (1863), 355-356. 
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given the “negative voice,” i.e., the right to reject measures 
passed by the deputies. 

The governor was required to be a member of “some ap- 
proved congregation,” and did not become eligible for office 
until he had served as a magistrate. He could hold office for 
only one year, being then compelled to make way for another, 
although there was nothing to prevent his succeeding his 
successor. The Fundamental Orders*’ could be changed by a 
simple majority vote of the General Court itself, and in that 
respect differed from modern state constitutions. Although 
Connecticut under Governor Haynes was hardly a democracy 
in the twentieth-century sense, we should not expect it to be. 
At least he and his friends took precautions lest some future 
governor try to develop his powers along the lines of Stuart 
pretensions. 

The constitutional provision barring successive terms did 
not prevent the colony from making the most use of Haynes’s 
services. After his first year as governor, he made way for 
Edward Hopkins but continued in the highest councils as dep- 
uty governor. After Hopkins’s term expired, Haynes was elect- 
ed governor again for 1641; next came Wyllys, but from then 
on for the rest of his life Haynes alternated regularly with 
Hopkins in the positions of governor and deputy governor.** 
It made little difference which was governor and which was 
deputy; they always sat as magistrates. So, although the fram- 
ers of the Fundamental Orders deemed it safer in the long 
run to keep the powers of the governor constitutionally weak, 
Connecticut was certain of her original leaders. Haynes proved 
himself too valuable a public servant to be retired. It is fair 
to say that after he made his first journey up the river to 
Hartford, nervously watching for Pequots, his is the history 
of the colony. 

That is too familiar and too long a story to go into here. 


47 Public Records of the Colony of Connecticui, 1, 20-25. 
48 Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut, 1, passim. 
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We can only note a few of the problems which faced Governor 
Haynes three hundred years ago. He had no Democratic party 
to bother him. But he had the Indians—Pequots, Mohegans, 
and others—who sometimes sought his scalp too literally. A 
disgruntled sachem once actually paid a warrior to speed 
Haynes and two other English leaders on their way to the 
happy hunting ground. Having wisely collected his wampum 
in advance of the deed, the unscrupulous warrior thought of 
a better scheme. Remembering how relentlessly these English 
tracked down the perpetators of such crimes, he sensibly 
decided to win their gratitude, instead of their enmity, by 
confessing the whole plot to Governor Haynes himself.*® That 
was a special case. 

Daily contact brought difficulties. The English soon saw 
that “lenity & gentlenes” toward the Indians made them grow 
insolent. The savages became so bold that they did not hesi- 
tate to enter Englishmen’s houses and “unadvisedly handle 
sowrds & peeces and other instruments, many times to the 
hazard of the lymbs and liues of Englishe or Indeans, and 
also to steale diuers goods out of such howses where they 
resorte.” To prevent these “mischeifs” the General Court 
ordered a fine of “halfe a fadom of wampii” imposed on 
any Indian who handled an Englishman’s “weapens of any 
sorte, either in their howses or in the fyelds”; and if such 
meddling resulted even in accidental injury, the guilty sav- 
age was to pay “life for life, lymbe for lymbe, wound for 
wound, and shall pay for the healeing such wounds & other 
damages; and for any thing that they steale, to pay double.” 
Other punishments might be inflicted as the magistrates 
judged fitting.*° These were neighbors of quite a different 
order from those whom Haynes had enjoyed in Fssex County. 

In his dealings with them, he was quick to guard English 
interests, but fair. During the Pequot combustion, when the 


49 B. Trumbull, History of Connécticut, 1, 158-159. 
50 Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut, 1, 52. 
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provocation was great, he opposed the killing of Indian 
women and children.*' When agreements were broken, he 
patiently made new ones, trying to preserve peace among the 
quarreling chieftains as well as between the whites and the 
red men. It was no task for a timid soul. Only a year after he 
moved to Connecticut, as a result of the Pequot troubles, 
Haynes found it necessary to make a journey back to Boston 
with thirty-odd Mohegans and six Pequot captives in tow. 
Among the latter was one of the “murtherers” who had in- 
geniously tortured two English victims before spilling their 
blood. Even on a business trip through their native forests, 
these savages could hardly have been agreeable traveling com- 
panions.** Rumors of conspiracies continually caused alarm. 
When Uncas of the Mohegans burned the wigwams, plun- 
dered the property, and killed the men of Sachem Sequassen, 
Haynes had to convince the latter’s ally, Miantonomoh, that 
the English had had no hand in it, and if possible, keep the 
war from spreading.** With equal care he had to settle the 
minor irritations of ordinary life. When Richard Lyman 
accused an Indian of burning his hedge, Haynes saw that the 
guilty party was called to account.** When the complaint 
came from an Indian, he did the same, as this letter to John 
Winthrop, Jr., shows:** 


Sir,—This Indian, the bearer heerof, makes complaint in the be- 
haulfe of diverse others att Mohegan, that a great company of 
hoggs, to the nomber of thirty or thereabouts, have bine lately 


51 Roger Williams to John Winthrop, Massachusetts Historical Society 
Collections, Fourth Series, vi (1863), 196. 

52 Williams to Winthrop, Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, 
Fourth Series, vi, 230, 244, and 251; Winthrop’s Journal, 1, 271. 

53 Winthrop’s Journal, 1, 131 and 132; u, 6 and 74. 

54 Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut, 1, 33, 52, 65, and 80. On 
Indian relations see also Haynes to Winthrop, Massachusetts Historical Society 
Collections, Third Series, 1 (1846), 170, 176, and 229-231; m1 (1833), 138, 
and 153-155; Fourth Series, vi (1863), 343. 355-355, and 358; and Digest of the 
Early Connecticut Probate Records, C. W. Manwaring, editor (Hartford, 1904), 
1, 65-66. 
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with them, & destroyed many parcells of ther corne. They suppose 
they are Jacob Waterhowse his swine, but certeine they come 
from your towne. May you please therfor to acquaint Jacob with 
it, and depute 2 or 3 English to veiwe the harmes, with what 
speed may bee, that we may bee rightly informed, that a course 
may bee taken accordinge to justice & rightuousnes; which is 
the way wee ordinarily take in busines of that nature. 


Justice and righteousness, vigilantly enforced, were the prin- 
ciples which guided his policy. 

The Dutch were also troublesome intruders in an other- 
wise pleasant valley. When he was governor of Massachusetts, 
Haynes had foreseen difficulties from that quarter, and had 
gone to the trouble of sending a bark around Cape Cod to 
Manhattan to warn the Hollanders there that the King of 
England had granted the Connecticut region to his subjects. 
But the Dutch were under the impression that their govern- 
ment had granted it to them, and they suggested that the 
question might better be referred to the authorities in 
Europe.** The prospect of slow international negotiation did 
not appeal to Haynes, and the English solved the problem 
more effectively by simply taking possession. 

So in 1639, when that interesting traveler, David Peterszen 
de Vries, Master of Artillery in the service of Holland, an- 
chored off Dutch Point, Hartford, to survey the situation, 
he found a garrison of some fifteen soldiers at the little Dutch 
fort, whereas the English even then had “a fine church” and 
more than a hundred houses. There had already been clashes. 
The Dutch complained that the English hindered them at 
work in their own fields, “yea, with blows & strokes even to 
the shedding of blood.” When, with malicious intent, Dutch 
cows, horses, and hogs trespassed upon English corn and 
grass, the English impounded the guilty animals. It was a 
trying situation for both man and beast. 
~~ 86 Hutchinson, History of Massachusetts Bay, 1, 40; Winthrop’s Journal, 
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De Vries, therefore, went to Governor Haynes to protest. 
Haynes invited him to stay for dinner, and over the English 
governor’s hospitable table they talked. De Vries argued 
naively that since the Dutch had bought the land from the 
Indians and had paid for it, the English were in the wrong. 
Haynes apparently made no attempt to defend the conduct of 
his people by talk about the rights of the King or the voyage 
of John Cabot in the reign of Henry VII. He based his case 
on practical and biblical grounds. He told De Vries that al- 
though the Dutch had been there several years, they had done 
almost nothing to develop the place. It was sinful, said this 
good Puritan, to permit such rich land to lie idle when it 
was capable of producing fine corn. It was sinful to scorn 
the salmon which Providence had thoughtfully put in the 
river to such abundance. The English were doing work pleas- 
ing in the sight of God by building towns and cultivating the 
land. The Dutch had done nothing.** How could any Dutch- 
man, at all honest with himself, answer such an argument? 

A few days later, while De Vries was wrestling with this 
problem, he had an opportunity to return the Governor's 
hospitality and at the same time gain a minor victory over 
Puritanism. An English ketch arrived with thirty pipes of 
Canary wine. With it was a merchant who recognized among 
the English an old friend from the same home town in Eng- 
land. In the joy of their reunion, the two were tempted by 
the Canary so readily available. They celebrated, not over- 
much but enough to betray them. As it happened, the mer- 
chant’s friend was the servant of Hartford’s minister. The 
latter, professionally alert to the scent of things Satanic, 
noticed symptoms of an unmistakable change in his servant. 
The punishment fitting this crime was clear. De Vries tells 
us that the English at Hartford led remarkably sober lives, 


lated from the Dutch by H. C. Murphy (New York, 1853), 126-127; Supple- 
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drinking only three times at a meal, and whoever drank him- 
self drunk, they tied to the whipping post as the Dutch did 
thieves in Holland. That was the fate which awaited the min- 
ister’s servant when the resourceful De Vries intervened on 
the side of mercy. The time was June. There were forty or 
fifty cherry trees in all their glory around the Dutch fort. 
Knowing that the English had a special weakness for the 
fruit, De Vries invited the minister, the mayor, the governor 
himself, and other leading personages, together with their 
wives, to join him in a feast of cherries at the redoubt. There, 
as the bait disappeared, he brought the conversation around 
to the case of the wicked servant. After all, the fellow had 
probably not had wine of any kind for over a year, and a little 
of the sweet Canary variety might befuddle anyone not accus- 
tomed to it. The wives, who were “very fond of eating cher- 
ries,” took up the argument. It required a long time and many 
cherries to persuade the minister. But finally, the fruit and 
feminine pleading prevailed over his better judgment. He 
agreed to let the servant go free. It was a small victory, and 
perhaps as De Vries sailed downstream through that pleasant 
valley where he realized that thousands of Christians might 
obtain farms, he may have had a premonition that they would 
be of this stern English species and not Dutch. 

In that year, 1639, however, Haynes considered the danger 
from the Indians and Dutch so serious that he and Hooker 
spent a month in Boston trying to bring about greater co- 
operation among the New England colonies through the 
formation of a confederation for mutual aid. This was not the 
first time they had attempted it, and it was not until 1643 that 
they succeeded in overcoming all the obstacles. With the 
organization then once started, Haynes continued to support 
it, serving two terms himself as commissioner from Connecti- 
cut. The New England confederation proved its value on 
more than one occasion. 


59 De Vries, Voyages, 127. 
60 Winthrop’s Journal, 1, 231 and go1; and u, 98 ff.; Records of the Colony 
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In addition to these major problems of policy, Governor 
Haynes was also bound by the Fundamental Orders to ad- 
minister justice, according to the laws therein established and 
“for want thereof, according to the rule of the Word of 
God.” He and the magistrates, therefore, held court, usually 
at Hartford although he sometimes traveled the paths to 
other parts of the colony for the convenience of outlying 
communities. The inevitable variety of legal business came 
before him. He had to probate and interpret the wills of 
deceased neighbors as well as impose the penalties required 
by statute upon citizens who were caught taking tobacco 
“publicquely in the street,” or who either scid or consumed 
excessive quantities of ““wyne, bear, or hotte waters.” ** There 
was also the perplexing matter of a lady who “was the wife 
sometimes of Mr. Feake . . . and now pretends marriadge with 
another.” * The worst plague of witches came later, but 
Haynes participated in the court which found one John 
Carrington guilty of having “Intertained familiarity with 
Sattan, the great enemy of God and Mankind,” for which, 
“according to the laws of God and the Established Laws of 
this Common Wealth,” Carrington, they found, deserved to 
die.“ With such thorny problems to solve, it was doubtless 
not unusual for Haynes to seek divine guidance in making 
judicial decisions. 
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He certainly needed it if, as seems probable, he was among 
those whom Winthrop summoned to the synod at Newtown 
which passed on the theological errors of Anne Hutchinson. 
Haynes, however, had had experience with sectaries, includ- 
ing Mrs. Hutchinson. While governor of Massachusetts, he 
had managed to “stifle” the flames of dissension lighted even 
then by that troublesome woman. But under his successor, 
Vane, the fire blazed forth in all its fury. Once in office again, 
Winthrop determined to stamp it out. Haynes, like Hooker, 
was well qualified to help, but what his advice was is un- 
known.® 

In an earlier equally famous case he had opposed another 
leading disturber of the theological peace. As governor of 
Massachusetts, it had fallen to Haynes to preside at the court 
which drove Roger Williams to Rhode Island. He pro- 
nounced the sentence of banishment against Williams, but 
later, after Haynes had also left Massachusetts, the two became 
good friends. In Connecticut Haynes fortunately had to deal 
with no such stubborn heretics as troubled Massachusetts. 
Perhaps his experience there made him more skillful in 
handling people who insisted upon asserting views of their 
own. Possibly as he grew older he became more tolerant of 
them, for a letter written by Williams long afterwards suggests 
that Haynes may not have been quite such an unbending 
Puritan as some of his contemporaries at the Bay. Arguing 
for religious toleration, Williams wrote: 


That heavenly man Mr. Hains, Governor of Connecticut, though 
he pronounced the sentence of my long banishment against me 
at Cambridge, then Newtown, yet said unto me in his own house 
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at Hartford, being then in some difference with the Bay, “I think, 
Mr. Williams, I must now confesse to you, that the most wise 
God hath provided and cut out this part of his world for a refuge 
and receptacle for all sorts of consciences. I am now under a 
cloud, and my brother Hooker, with the bay, as you have been, we 
have removed from them thus far, and yet they are not satisfied.” 


Although the inhabitants of the Connecticut Valley no 
longer go in for heresy-hunting, one problem which bothered 
Haynes is still with them. Haynes’s home at Hartford, a 
“mansion house” surrounded by outhouses, barns, stables, 
orchards, and gardens,® stood on what is now quite a dif- 
ferent corner at Front and Arch Streets, not far from the 
river. In the spring of 1639, in the month of March, he wrote 
excitedly: “We have lately hadd a great floode, that came upp 
to some of our howses, & carryed away a good parte of our 
fences in our lowe grounds, otherwise, wee blesse the Lord, 
wee are generally in good health.” ® To succeeding genera- 
tions that has a familiar ring. 

On another occasion, one autumn, Haynes was caught half 
way between Hartford and Boston in “a most dreadful tem- 
pest at northeast with wind and rain,” the like of which the 
governor of Massachusetts had never seen. At Salem the lady 
Moody had the roof of her house taken off in two parts, chim- 
ney and all. En route through the wilderness, Haynes had 
better luck. Wandering hopelessly at night, God guided him 
“casually” to an empty wigwam where he and his party found 
fires burning, wood ready for use, and shelter for both them- 
selves and their horses. Otherwise, Winthrop wrote, they 
might have perished.” After three hundred years, regardless 


68 Haynes's will, New England Historical and Genealogical Register, xvi 
(1862), 167-169. 

69 Haynes to John Winthrop, Jr., Massachusetts Historical Society Collec- 
tions, Fourth Series, vi (1863), 355. 

7® Winthrop to his son, November 16, 1646, in Winthrop’s History, James 
Savage, editor, second edition (Boston, 1853), 1, 430 and Appendix A, 66; Win- 
throp’s Journal, u, 289. 
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of who happens to be governor, floods and hurricanes still 
rage. 

With such perils as these in mind, and remembering his 
previous experience with the Atlantic, Haynes in 1646 made 
his will in preparation for a voyage back to England.” 
This trip he seems to have carried out, for he sold his father’s 
estate, Old Holt, in 1647, and was absent from the General 
Court most of that year and part of the next.”* Although one 
son was then fighting for the King and another for Cromwell, 
it must have pleased him to see Copford Hall once more 
before he died. Having done his business and had his visit, he 
returned to continue his services to Connecticut as actively 
as ever. 

Haynes typifies the quality of the leadership which made 
possible the founding of that colony. Although he transferred 
from his English properties between {7000 and { 8000, if not 
more, and became a large landowner in Connecticut, after 
his death his estate was inventoried at only a little over £1500. 
He gave generously to the public cause during the early 
years, when the colony was being planted and money was most 
needed.** What was more important, he contributed the kind 
of determination and guidance which, in spite of Indian, 
Dutch, and other dangers, enabled Connecticut to establish 
the institutions necessary for a lasting, vigorous life. Under 
such men as Haynes, Connecticut was able to go her own 
way, quite independent of Massachusetts and everyone else. 
To the end of his life, Haynes retained the confidence and 
gratitude of his fellow colonists. He was governor when, at 
the age of sixty, he died. The date usually given for his 
~ 41 Printed in New England Historical and Genealogical Register, xvi 
(1862), 167-169. 

72 Morant, History of Essex, u, 185 and 195; Public Records of the Colony 
of Connecticut, 1, 155 ff. 

73 Connecticut Historical Society Collections, vi, 49 and 54; and xIv, 3; 
Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut, 1, 82, 234, and 298; Letters by 
Hezekiah Haynes, New England Historical and Genealogical Register, xx1v 


(1870), 124 and 128; Haynes's will, ibid., xv (1862), 167-169; and inventory 
in Connecticut Colonial Probate Records, u, Connecticut State Library. 
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death is the one on his tombstone, March 1, 1653/4. But 
it must have been earlier, because in a letter dated January 
10, 1653/4, Elder William Goodwin wrote to John Win- 
throp, Jr.:™ 


You will heer of the sad dispention of the Lord towards us, by 
some other hand, in so suddainly takeing from us our Honored 
Governer; for although death be the way of all flesh, yet the 
manner of this was such as I have not knowne the like in my 
tyme. I was, with some others, in a conference with him in the 
evening of that night wherein he dyed: & he was as cherefull, & 
spake as fresh & freely as ever he did (in my hearing) in his life: 
& the like he did at supper & duty at home, & went so to his bed: 
and yet not long after the midtyme of the same night, he accom- 
plisht that greate worke of exchanging this life for a better, the 
which he did so sweet & so silent, that his wife, who lay by him, 
&, being awake, had no other intimation thereof, but onely his 
short breathing, & had onely the liberty to aske him how he did, 
but he gave her no word to answer. Sir, this was a very choise 
death to him, being allwayes prepared, but the sadder to us: now 
the Lord teach us his meaning heerin, & give us to make right 
use of it. 


74 The inscription on the stone in the burying yard of Center Church, 
Hartford, is now difficult to decipher but was printed in the Supplement to 
the Courant, Hartford, February 21, 1852. Haynes attended a Particular Court 
held “the first Thursday of December,” 1653, but was absent at its next meet- 
ing on March 2, 1653/4 (Records of the Particular Court, Connecticut Histori- 
cal Society Collections, xxu, 119 and 122). The last meeting of the General 
Court which he attended was on November 30, 1653; he was absent from its 
next meeting on March 1, 1653/4 (Public Records of the Colony of Connecti- 
cut, 1, 250). On March 6, 1653/4 the General Court ordered the observance of a 
day of humiliation “in respect of a sad breach God hath made amongst us, 
in regard of the sudden death of our late Governor.” It would appear, there- 
fore, that Haynes must have died some time between the first Thursday of 
December, 1653, and January 10, 1653/4, the date of Goodwin's letter. Al- 
though the inventory of Haynes's estate (original in Connecticut Colonial 
Probate Records, Volume u, in Connecticut State Library, Hartford) seems 
to be dated June 31, 1653, and C. W. Manwaring so prints it (Digest of Early 
Connecticut Probate Records, 1, 124-125), this is obviously an error probably 
caused by the fact that the last digit in the date of the year is in the worn 
corner of the document. The will and inventory were exhibited in court on 
July 11, 1654, which date is perfectly clear in the original record. 

75 Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, Fourth Series, vu (1865), 49- 








ENGLISH GAME LAWS AND COLONIAL 
FOOD SHORTAGES 


E. ALEXANDER BERGSTROM 


HE scarcity of food suffered by the Jamestown, Plymouth, 

and Massachusetts Bay settlers has long been a riddle to 
historians. Though lapses in the supply menaced the very 
existence of the colonies, no satisfactory explanation for them 
has ever been put forward. The reason is probably that the 
clue to the riddle lies not in the annals of the colonies, but 
rather in those of seventeenth-century England as a whole. 
The latier shed welcome light upon the perplexing question: 
why a new continent’s wealth of birds and animals could not 
be converted into adequate rations for subsistence. 

Early explorers have left accounts of a land teeming with 
game. It was almost incredible to men accustomed to the 
limited quantities in Europe. Francis Maguel, Spanish envoy 
and explorer in Virginia, sent back in 1610 a glowing report 
to the Council of State in Madrid, “There is in that country 
an infinite supply of deer, peacock, swans, and every kind of 
fowl.” ' John Smith tells of an era of good feeling in the fall 
of 1607, “And now the winter approaching, the rivers be- 
came so covered with swans, geese, duckes, and cranes, that 
we daily feasted with good bread, Virginia pease, pumpions .. . 
fish, fowle, and diverse sorts of wild beasts as fat as we could 
eat them: so that none of our Tuftaffaty humorists [finicky 
fault-finders] desired to goe for England.” Though storms 
forced him to keep Christmas of 1608 among the Indians, 
“wee were never more merrie nor fedde on more plentie of 
good oysters, fish, flesh, wild foule, and good bread, nor never 
had better fires in England.” * That Virginia was not alone 
4 Alexander Brown, The Genesis of the United States (Boston, 1890), 
1, 393 


2 Narratives of Early Virginia, L: G. Tyler, editor (New York, 1907), 130 
and 163. 
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in such abounding plenty is indicated by Wood's narrative— 
for instance, of flocks of two or three thousand snow geese 
passing through Massachusetts in the fall and spring.’ Gil- 
bert’s companions in Newfoundland found “foule both of 
water and land in great plentie and diversitie.” + 

Until the last century, indeed in the last generation, men 
could still watch myriad beasts and fowls. As late as 1916, 
geese concentrated in Currituck Sound, in the region where 
Jamestown lay. “Great rafts... were gathering to feed in 
the shallow water on the fox-tail grass and wild celery which 
abounds in that region; the water was black with them as far 
as I could see; flock after flock was constantly coming in from 
the sea; and sometimes it seemed as if they came in flocks of 
flocks. They winter here in large numbers; probably this 
vicinity is the greatest winter resort on the Atlantic coast, 
for here they find ample food in the fresh-water bays and 
sounds and ample security from pursuit on the broad waters 
of Chesapeake Bay or even on the open sea in calm weather.” ® 
How great the flocks (even larger then) must have seemed to 
early Virginians! 

But this is only one side of the story. Alternating with such 
feasts came months of hunger, when the new colonists were 
decimated by starvation, when the very survival of the col- 
onies became problematical. Since the Plymouth settlers in 
1620 came far too late to sow crops, the supplies they brought 
from England, augmented by the game they could obtain, 
had to sustain them till late summer, and proved unequal to 
the need. Thanksgiving feasts in the fall of 1621 were the 
merrier for the memory of tightened belts in previous months. 
Even then, however, the grain stores from a good harvest 
melted away with use, and new arrivals came poorly stocked, 
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3 William Wood, New England’s Prospect, Charles Deane, editor (Boston, 
1865), 34- 

4 Early English and French Voyages, H. S. Burrage, editor (New York, 
1906), 204. 

5 A. C. Bent, Life Histories of North American Wild Fowl (Washington, 
1925), 0, 221. 
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so that another winter passed on half rations. By spring “their 
provissions were wholy spent, and they looked hard for sup- 
ply, but none came.” * What finally did reach Plymouth was 
enough to bridge the gap till harvest. Many newcomers felt 
that reports of a continent rich in food were but the pipe- 
dreams of explorers, or the perennial hallucinations fostered 
by real-estate salesmen. 

Some general reasons for these lapses in supply have long 
been apparent, such as the inopportune seasons of arrival of 
new settlers. Ships tended to come in late spring and summer, 
avoiding early spring storms. But men arriving at such times 
could not hope to produce grain crops, especially in New Eng- 
land. What crops they raised could be planted only after land 
was cleared, and seldom gave good yields on that new land the 
first year. Until 1624 Plymouth lacked cattle, and thus had to 
rely on man-power for cultivation. Furthermore, it was ex- 
ceptional for newcomers to bring ample food with them, 
especially in Jamestown and Plymouth. Those who rejoiced 
most over a chance to better themselves here were correspond- 
ingly least able to pay for much equipment or provisions. 
Also, those colonies, as corporate entities, had small resources 
with which to provide extra stores. Even in emergencies, they 
had neither easy communication with England nor any per- 
manent purchasing agents to ship supplies. 

It has been argued that the system of common stores which 
Jamestown and Plymouth tried was prejudicial to their exist- 
ence.’ That this was prejudicial and that its abandonment was 
helpful cannot be denied. That their principles were actually 
dangerous to the economic stability of the settlers is less 
clear. In England, as in most of the civilized world, common 
field systems were general, and had been for many centuries. 


6 William Bradford, History of Plimoth Plantation (Boston, 1899), 137. 
See also 111, 127, 128, 133, and 151. 

7 Edward Johnson, Wonder-Working Providence, J. F. Jameson, editor, 
(New York, 1910), 114; S. E. Morison, Builders of the Bay Colony (Boston, 


1930), 81. 
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Though progressive practices were hindered, the worst farm- 
ers were forced to conform to certain standards. No man was 
to act so as to upset his neighbors’ customary standards. On a 
frontier almost any means of maintaining standard practices 
would have been useful. Granting that the common field and 
common store systems were far from identical, it should not 
have hurt the settlers severely to live in an economy which 
was related to that under which most Englishmen lived.* 

Fishing on a large scale, since success in it depended on fair- 
ly elaborate equipment, was seldom a major resource at the 
start of a colony. Even in Massachusetts Bay, best equipped 
of the three, the records mention no weirs till September, 
1634. Fowling with nets had similar disadvantages. Though 
nets on harbor islands are referred to in 1632, no decoy (in 
the older meaning of an elaborate trap) existed till Emanuell 
Downing imported one in 1638 “at his great charges.” Though 
professionals could get good results with these devices, hardly 
a colonist had money or skill enough to use them in the earli- 
est years.® 

As to game, several factors made the supply erratic. Hunt- 
ing by the Indians, with no closed seasons, made it wilder, 
even in Verrazano’s time, than in Europe. In Massachusetts 
the Indians burned the woods periodically, to keep them open 
for easy deer and bear hunting. Naturally the remaining 
ground cover supported less small game. Such birds as pas- 
senger pigeons were abundant only at irregular intervals, or 
at best, in spring and fall. Ducks and geese were abundant in 
Massachusetts only during migrations. Though Jamestown 
benefited by the wintering flocks around Chesapeake Bay, 
the summer months had only a scattering of nesting birds. 
Resident game species could not feed a colony unless the 
hunters and fowlers covered an ever-growing area, and further- 


8 Compare Edward Channing, A History of the United States (New 
York, 1929), 1, $11. 

9 Massachusetts Bay Records: Records of the Governor and Company of 
the Massachusetts Bay (Boston, 1853), 1, 94, 127-128, and 236. 
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more were subject to periodic failures, caused by cycles in 
the life history of rabbits, mice, and grouse. Any hard winter 
might leave all these lacking or greatly reduced. Yet erratic 
as game was, periods of abundance of one kind or another 
recurred, and supplies could have been stored away for the 
hunger months.’® 

At any season really competent hunters and fowlers could 
produce some game, but never the steady quantities which 
could keep the colonists in health and vigor. For centuries 
it was believed that men needed a varied diet for health; 
that fruits and vegetables were preferable to meat; that excess 
meat-eating induced premature old age; and most of all, that 
scurvy attacked those who ate no vegetables or fruits. All of 
these fallacies have recently been exposed, chiefly by Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson, who in his Arctic explorations lived on meat 
alone for months at a time totaling five years out of ten years 
there, as did many of his companions, with complete success. 
Experiments at Bellevue Hospital in New York, in 1928, con- 
firmed Stefansson’s practical conclusions, scurvy being pre- 
vented far more effectively by fresh meat than by the tra- 
ditional lime juice." We must conclude, therefore, that an all- 
meat diet could have fed the colonists well. 

Some consideration of the colonists as early seventeenth- 
century Englishmen yields more insight into their abilities 
and limitations as hunters and fishers. Many sides of national 
life were as much medieval as modern; among them, field 
sports. Gervase Markham (1633) called the hunting of the 
hare “every honest man, good mans chase .. . the freest, and 
readiest, and most induring pastime.” Fox and badger hunt- 
ing he lumped together as “chases of a great deale lesse use 


10 Richard Hakluyt, Divers Voyages, J. W. Jones, editor (London, 1850), 
61-62; Narratives of Early Virginia, 364; Johnson, Wonder-Working Providence, 
85; Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, First Series, vii (Boston, 
1802)), 45; and Alexander Brown, The First Republic in America (Boston, 
1898), 206. 

11 Stefansson, Vilhjalmur, “Adventures in Diet,” Harper's, 171 (1935), 
668-675; 172 (1936), 46-54, 178-179, and passim. 
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or cunning,” and dismissed briefly. In prosecuting Strafford, 
Oliver St. John, later Chief Justice, told the House, “It was 
true we give laws to hares and deer, because they are beasts 
of chace, but it was never accounted either cruelty or foul 
play to knock foxes or wolves on the head as... beasts of 
prey.” Such an allusion would have brought shock and horror 
to the House in many later decades. To Markham, hawking 
was “a most Princely and serious delight”; shooting he ig- 
nored. His contemporaries agreed, on the whole, that falcon- 
ry was as yet a major sport, shooting a minor one.'” 

Falconry was well entrenched in the law. By statutes of 
1523, 1533-1534, 1541-1542, and 1670-1671, repealed only 
under Victoria, no one with an income less than £100 pounds 
a year (raised to {150 in the last statute) could shoot game 
with a gun. Parliament in 1603-1604 and 1670-1671 forbade 
those with lower incomes to use nets. Medieval law and cus- 
tom limited the possession of each type of hawk to a specific 
rank, no one below a yeoman having any right to use hawks 
at all except when serving his betters. Anyone who may fancy 
that these classes included all but laborers may well consult 
Fuller’s essay on the yeoman, with tin in his buttons but 
silver in his pockets. After 1540 it was a capital crime to take 
hawks’ eggs or young from the nest or to fail to return a lost 
hawk posthaste upon finding it. Parliament in 1603-1604 
allowed the shooting of small birds for hawks’ meat. Poachers 
existed, of course, but were denounced as “enemies to the 
sports and pleasures of gentlemen, to whom the law allows 
such recreations as are not held fit for persons of a meaner 
condition.” Poaching methods tended to be less familiar to 
townsmen, and to such soberer elements as were represented 
in Plymouth. Legitimate sport was the perquisite of the upper 
and middle classes. 
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12 Gervase Markham, Country Contentments (London, 1633), 33-36; 
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Contemporary literature echoes the dominance of falconry. 
Shakspere’s references to shooters are not exalted—as potting 
sitting birds,"* getting but one shot,” and wounding many 
birds never recovered.”* Falstaff's band of heroes were “such 
as fear the report of a caliver worse than a struck fowl or a 
hurt wild duck.” Petruchio spurned fowlers, with the fal- 
coner’s toast—“a health to all that shot and missed.” * On 
the other hand, Shakspere used the technical language of 
falconry so naturally as to puzzle many modern editors ig- 
norant of it. One instance is illuminating: 


Neither the king, nor he that loves him best, 
The proudest he that holds up Lancaster, 
Dares stir a wing, if Warwick shakes his bells. 


The metaphor derives from the bells on falcons’ legs, terrify- 
ing partridges and forcing them to lie hidden while the bells 
are to be heard.’® 

Literary references to hawking as an active sport continued 
for many decades. Though none occurred in the first edition 
of Walton’s Angler, three appeared two years later in that 
of 1655 and may safely be said to reflect Walton’s opinion in 
that period. Chief of these is Auceps’ dialogue in praise of 
hawking, while shooting is mentioned only as a nuisance 
near fishponds.” As late as 1686 Lord Bellamy, in Shadwell’s 
Bury Fair, attests to the continuance of the sport when he 
proclaims, “I will not live like an ordinary Hunting, Hawk- 


832-834; IV, 1055; and v, 745; C. T. Gatty, Mary Davies and the Manor of Ebury 
(London, 1921), 1, 243; and Thomas Fuller, “The Good Yeoman,” in The 
Holy State (London, 1642), passim. 

14 Much Ado, Ui, iii, 101. 

15 Midsummer Night’s Dream, m1, ii, 19 ff. 

16 Much Ado, i, i, 210. 

17 x Henry IV, w, ii, 20. 

18 Taming of the Shrew, v, ii, 51. 

19 3 Henry VI, 1, i, 45. See Madden, Diary of Master William Silence, 
193-229; 374-378. 

20 Isaac Walton, The Compleat Angler (London, 1653 and 1655), passim. 
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ing Puppy; I'll have my City Pleasures in the Country.” ** 
Tradition has placed the downfall of hawking at the time 
of the Civil Wars. It was, however, rather suspended than 
stopped. Cromwell relaxed after Worcester with a hunting 
party.** Though many men were forced to abandon the sport 
because of ruined estates, those who could afford to do so kept 
on as merrily as ever. A prime example is William, fifth Earl 
of Bedford, and not merely through his presence at royal 
hawking parties as late as 1693. In his household the head 
falconer was a dignitary; the head huntsman, a servant. The 
former received {100 a year, the latter £16. The falconer 
kept his accounts in a good hand, while the huntsman could 
barely write his name. Nowhere in the records of Woburn 
(the family seat) is there mention of a shotgun being bought 
for any member of the family. The few guns which appear 
were for the militia or for scaring away birds in the orchard. 
This preference for falconry can scarcely be attributed to 
old-fashioned tastes, since no family in England was more 
progressive in politics, in business, even in their meals— 
witness their rapid adoption of such new drinks as coffee.” 
In time, however, shooting did gain preponderance. Sport- 
ing guns came into general use during the reign of Charles 
II. Until late in the century men rested their pieces (five and 
a half feet in the barrel) on stakes and fired into wildfowl 
flocks as they rose from the water. By 1686 Blome notes that 
“it is now the mode to shoot flying.” For another generation 
men failed to pick their birds, but shot at flocks—tactics allied 
to those of armies for many decades, practising rapid volleys 
rather than marksmanship.* But by 1718 Giles Jacob testifies 
that “hawking, by reason of the trouble and expense in keep- 


21 Thomas Shadwell, Bury Fair, 1, 1, in Complete Works, Montague Sum- 
mer, editor (London, 1927), Iv, 310. 

22 Richard Blome, Hawking or Faulconry, E. D. Cuming, editor (Lon- 
don, 1929), XXvI. 

23 G. S. Thomson, Life in a Noble Household, 1641-170c (New York, 1937), 
168-169, 193, 197, and 227-237. 

24 Blome, xxvii—xxviii, and xxx. 
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’ 

ing and breeding the hawk, and the difficulty in the manage- 
ment of her in the field, is in a great measure disused; es- 
pecially since sportsmen are arrived to such a perfection in 
shooting, and so much improved in the making of dogs.” * 

The product of seventeenth-century gunmakers bears little 
relation to modern pieces. In the early decades of the century 
the gun in use was, strictly speaking, a fowling piece, not a 
shotgun. Till well into the eighteenth century the common- 
est type of sporting gun was of 42-inch barrel, with full wood 
stock and small bore, while not till 1800 did double-barreled 
guns with half stocks exist. But all these guns were luxuries 
to the average settler here, who bought the cheapest type 
available, old military muskets. These were fired by match- 
locks, or rather had perhaps three chances in four of being 
fired at the first attempt, if the weather were good. Not until 
the wars of Gustavus Adolphus were even the latest models 
light enough to dispense with a rest—losing accuracy thereby, 
especially since there were no sights. Even the flintlocks of 
Marlborough’s troops, a great improvement—the eighteenth 
century's “Brown Bess”—were ineffective at over sixty or sev- 
enty yards.”* 

The main conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing facts 
is that colonists starved more often for lack of skill and equip- 
ment than for an actual lack of game. Ample evidence exists 
that some of the gentlemen concerned themselves with falcon- 
ry, when they had time for any sport. In 1611 Dale sent a fal- 
con from Virginia to Prince Henry, the elder and abler 
brother of Charles I, and a tassel gentle (male) to the Earl of 
Salisbury.27 Thomas Morton discussed New England hawks 

25 Giles Jacob, The Compleat Sportsman (London, 1718), 29. 

26 H. B. C. Pollard, A History of Firearms (London, 1926), 41 and 102-103; 
C. H. Firth, Cromwell’s Army (London, 1902), 80, 85-87, 90, and 94; C. W. 
Sawyer, Firearms in American History, 1600-1800 (Boston, 1910), 4-6; Lord 
Walsingham and Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Shooting (London, 1886), 48-50; and 
Winston Churchill, Life and Letters of the Duke of Marlborough (London, 
1935). II, 109 and 112. 


27 William Strachey, The Historie of Travaile into Virginia Brittannia, 
R. H. Major, editor (London, 1849), 125-126. 
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compared with England's, showing technical knowledge of 
falconry. Those gentlemen who did like shooting were 
just the men whose days could not be spent waiting for ducks 
in a marsh, if the colony's affairs were to progress. In some 
cases we may wonder whether their continued effort would 
have filled many pots, since they had not been accustomed 
to having their meals depend on their aim.” Since most of the 
other settlers had never enjoyed a legal right to take game, 
they had no skill but the poacher’s. The noiselessness of his 
use of nets and snares made it effective enough in its way, 
but scarcely in quantity, or for seafowl. A great proportion 
of the settlers doubtless were lacking in even this skill. The 
average colonist was far from the sort of later frontiersman 
who readily lived off the country. Such a type took many years 
for the new continent to evolve. 
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28 Thomas Morton, New English Canaan, in Peter Force’s Tracts and 
Other Papers (Washington, 1836), u, 48-50. 

29 Cf. Winthrop Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society Special Publica- 
tions (1929), 1, 165, for Winthrop’s bad aim in 1607, and use of a hawking 
term even in a discussion of shooting “at the creeke.” “The Brook” was a 
main division of hawking, including most water birds. 








JAMES OTIS: RECREANT AND PATRIOT 


ELLEN ELIZABETH BRENNAN 


MONG American patriots who awakened resistance to 
parliamentary taxation during the period from 1760 to 
1766, James Otis has been named first, as “the most conspicu- 
ous, the most ardent and influential,” by his contemporary, 
John Adams.' While this judgment has no doubt been the 
basis for many later estimates of the importance of Otis to the 
American Revolution, Adams’s writings do not show a com- 
plete understanding of Otis’ political instability during these 
years, nor does he give a satisfactory account of it. 

Otis was suspected of bribery in his own day, and was then 
exonerated of the suspicion. That he was nevertheless a recre- 
ant on the most fundamental American constitutional. issues 
is a point which history has failed to mark up against him. 
His Rights of the British Colonies Asserted and Proved is 
known as probably the most influential American pamphlet 
prior to the Farmer's Letters.? What is not recorded is that he 
repudiated the opinions expressed in this pamphlet, in others 
issued during the following year. On the passage of the Stamp 
Act Otis, tar from promoting resistance, was actually counsel- 
ling submission to parliamentary taxation. At this critical 
time, the American cause in Massachusetts was without a 
leader. 

Adams has noted that the respect for Otis in the town of 
Boston varied in a tragic way.’ In May, 1761, for his part 
in opposing the issuance of Writs of Assistance, he became the 
popular hero, and Boston almost unanimously elected him 
representative to the General Court. In this office he was 


1 The Works of John Adams (Boston, 1856; hereinafter, “Adams”), x, 284, 
Letter to Hezekiah Niles, February 13, 1818. 

2 Benjamin F. Wright, American Interpretations of Natural Law (Cam- 
bridge, 1931), 67. 

3 Adams, x, 295, Letter to William Tudor, March 11, 1818. 
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retained for a number of years. More than once between 1761 
and 1765, however, Otis fell under suspicion of defection to 
the British administration, a suspicion which, though re- 
marked upon by various writers, has never been substanti- 
ated. One example of suspected defection occurred as early 
as 1762. This early instance of apparent reconciliation be- 
tween Otis and the administration is not of great interest, 
since the harmony was short-lived, and the separation between 
government and opposition did not, at that time, carry revo- 
lutionary implications. 

Most often and most seriously questioned has been the 
political attitude of Otis in the year 1764. John Adams has 
described the revulsion of feeling of the people of Boston 
against him, reporting that the “rage against him in the 
town of Boston seemed to be without bounds,” and that Otis 
was called “a reprobate, an apostate, and a traitor, in every 
street in Boston.” * Adams does not date the rise of resent- 
ment against Otis, but he does link it with the appearance 
of coalition between Otis and Hutchinson, which would 
place it in 1764. Contemporary newspaper comments, how- 
ever, indicate that Adams, writing long afterward, was in 
error regarding the date, which should rather have been 1765.° 

Of this odium and suspicion Otis succeeded in divesting 
himself before his contemporaries to a great extent. Adams 
apparently believed that calumnies were circulated against 
Otis as an “artful stratagem” to turn him out of office, and 
observed that the people of Boston later became convinced 
that “Otis had not committed the unpardonable sin against 
them.” * He did not, however, feel “entire satisfaction” with a 
vindication of himself which Otis presented in the House of 
Representatives. Adams apparently believed that while Otis 
had not been guilty of accepting a bribe (as he had previously 
thought), he could not be “exculpated from the charge of 


4 Adams, X, 295. 
5 S. E. Morison, “James Otis,” in the Dictionary of American Biography. 
6 Adams, x, 296. 
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wavering in his opinions.” Adams, however, based the charge 
of “wavering” on Otis’ retraction in the Rights of the British 
Colonies Asserted and Proved, from opinions expressed in his 
earlier speeches: 


In his “Rights of the Colonies Asserted and Proved,” though a 
noble monument to his fame, and an important document in the 
early history of the Revolution, there are, nevertheless, concessions 
in favor of authority in Parliament inconsistent with the ground 
he had taken, three years before, in his argument against the 
sugar act, the molasses act, and writs of assistance, and with many 
of his ardent speeches in the legislature, in the year 1761 and 
1762.7 


The inconsistency here noted, which cannot be investigated 
because few exact reports of Otis’ earlier speeches exist, may 
result from confusion on Adams's part: at least it did not con- 
stitute deviation from the patriot position on the question of 
taxation by Parliament. Rather, the opinions expressed in the 
Rights of the British Colonies were accepted by the House of 
Representatives of Massachusetts as stating accurately the 
colony’s position, and as such, were forwarded to its agent 
in England. 

In a passage written at a much earlier date, in a moment 
of irritation at Otis, Adams hints at treachery, along with 
charges of nepotism: 


But, be it known to Mr. Otis, I have been in the public cause 
as long as he, though I was never in the General Court but one 
year. I have sacrificed as much to it as he. I have never got my 
father chosen Speaker and Counsellor by it; my brother-in-law 
chosen into the House and chosen Speaker by it; nor did I ever 
turn about in the House, betray my friends, and rant it on the 
side of prerogative for a whole year, to get a father into a probate 
office and a first justice of a court of common pleas, and a brother 
into a clerk’s office.* 


7 Adams, x, 296-297. 
8 Adams, 1, 301, Diary, October 27, 1772. 
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The implications of this passage Adams did not substantiate 
by evidence, nor did he base them upon Otis’ writings. They 
have therefore had little historical effect. They would be diffi- 
cult to substantiate, in the absence of Otis’ speeches. Adams 
here referred to Otis’ defection in the General Court, which 
seems to have taken place in the latter part of 1763 and in 
1764, when James Otis, Sr., was made Chief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas and also Judge of Probate in 
Barnstable County. Adams does not mention the repudiation 
of the patriot position on parliamentary taxation which is 
to be found in Otis’ later writings. 

Otis’ early biographer, William Tudor, seems to have fol- 
lowed the opinion of Adams first quoted: at any rate, he 
exonerated Otis on the charge of treachery to the American 
cause, with the following explanation: 


He was accused of treachery to the cause, and was in danger 
of terrible disgrace, when a most despicable but virulent lampoon, 
in a journal devoted to the government, proved to the public, 
that if he had relaxed from his opposition for a time, he had 
not changed sides.® 


Tudor, it will be observed, concluded that Otis did not 
change “‘sides,” though he apparently allowed a possibility 
that Otis “had relaxed from his opposition for a time.” 

A more recent biographer, Samuel Eliot Morison, gives Otis 
a more sweeping exoneration than did Tudor: 


The “wavering” or “retreat” often referred to in secondary 
accounts is found neither in his writings nor his recorded 


speeches.!° 


While it would be difficult to prove “retreat” from the patriot 
cause on the basis of the speeches, since there are few reports 
extant, and some of these are of questionable value, an exam- 


® William Tudor, The Life of James Otis (Boston, 1823), 183. 
10 Dictionary of American Biography, x1v, 103. 
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ination of Otis’ writings shows not merely a “wavering” or 
a “retreat,” but a complete defection on constitutional issues 
in his anonymous pamphlets published in 1765. 

His writings on the subject of taxation of the American 
colonies by Parliament began to appear in the spring of 1764. 
When the warning of impending “inland taxation” was given 
by the Massachusetts agent in London, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the province acted independently of the Coun- 
cil, probably to avoid suppression of their opinion. The 
House sent a letter of instructions to the agent in London, 
together with a “brief State of the Rights of the Colonies,” 
prepared by James Otis, and also, Hutchinson says, a copy of 
Otis’ book, The Rights of the British Colonies Asserted and 
Proved.™ 

In the instructions of the House to the agent, the rights 
of the colonies against parliamentary taxation are out- 
spokenly stated: 


...the Silence of the Province should have been imputed to 
any Cause, even to Dispair, rather than be construed into a tacit 
Cession of their Rights, or an Acknowledgment of a Right in the 
Parliament of Great Britain to impose Duties and Taxes upon a 
People, who are not represented in the House of Commons. . . .? 
If we are not Represented, we are Slaves. . . .% 


In the “brief State of the Rights of the Colonies,” which 
accompanied the instructions, and which was originally a 
Memorial of the Town of Boston to the House of Represen- 
tatives, additional arguments against taxation by Parliament 
were given. It was said that the colonists, in transplanting 
themselves and their posterity, naturally became part of the 


11 Journal of the Honourable House of Representatives ...1764 (Boston, 
1764 [-1765], 77; Thomas Hutchinson, History of Massachusetts Bay (London, 
1828), m1, 110 and 112. The Boston Gazette gives the notice of the publication 
of the Rights as August 6, 1764, but Hutchinson had a copy on July 23. Massa- 
chusetts Archives, MS xxv, 99, Hutchinson Correspondence. 

12 Letter to Mauduit, June 13, 1764, Journal of the House ... 1764, 72. 

13 Journal of the House .. . 1764, 74. 
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state, and entitled to all the “essential rights of the mother 
country.” 


It is presumed, that upon these principles, the colonists have 
been by their several charters declared natural subjects, and en- 
trusted with the power of making their own local laws, not repug- 
nant to the laws of England, and with the power of taxing them- 
selves.¥4 


Parliament, the Memorial declared, was limited in its action 
by natural law and by the British constitution: 


"Tis hoped it will not be considered as a new doctrine, that 
even the authority of the parliament of Great-Britain is circum- 
scribed by certain bounds, which if exceeded their acts become 
those of meer power without right. The judges of England have 
declared in favour of these sentiments, when they expressly de- 
clare; that acts of parliament against natural equity are void. That 
acts against the fundamenta! principles of the British constitution 
are void.'5 


The Rights of the British Colonies Asserted and Proved 
was published by Otis during the summer of 1764 and was 
reprinted in England. Like the instructions to the agent and 
the Memorial, the Rights took the position that Parliament 
had not the right to tax the colonies, but carried the argument 
to a very dangerous point."® 

In his Introduction Otis established justification of revolu- 
tion against arbitrary power. The end of government was 
manifestly the good of the whole; its duty, to provide for the 

14 “Substance of a Memorial ... to be transmitted to Jasper Mauduit, Esq.,” 
70-71, bound with the Rights of the British Colonies Asserted and Proved 
(Boston, 1764). Hutchinson, History, m1, 107, says: “Mr. Otis wrote a pamphlet, 
which was printed in the beginning of 1764, upon the same subject. The town 
of Boston was convened, soon after, for the choice of representatives. The in- 
structions given to them by the town contain the sentiments in the pamphlet.” 

15 “Substance of a Memorial,” 72. 

16 Hutchinson sent a copy of the Rights to Jackson, on July 23, 1764. He 


termed it “a loose unconnected performance,” and said that Otis boasted of 
his moderation. Archives, xxv1, 99. 
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security and enjoyment of the natural rights of life, liberty, 
and property. He quoted John Locke in declaring that the 
legislature was “only a fiduciary power, to act for certain 
ends.” If the legislature betrayed its trust, as by endeavoring 
to gain absolute power over life, liberty, and property, it then 
forfeited its power, and revolution was justified: 


...they put themselves into a state of war with the people, who 
are thereupon absolved from any further obedience, and are left 
to the common refuge which God hath provided for all men, 
against force and violence. 


To demonstrate the rights of all British subjects both at home 
and abroad, against arbitrary power, Otis cited the proceed- 
ings of the Convention of 1688, following the abdication of 
James II, and transcribed the most relevant clauses of the 
Declaration of Rights, and of the Act of Settlement. 

While he thus offered a justification of revolution, in a 
later passage in the Rights Otis made it clear that he did not 
advocate it. After his justification of revolution, he next 
went on to prove that the common natural rights of the 
colonists were identical with those of their fellow-subjects in 
Great Britain: 


Every British subject born on the continent of America, or in 
any other of the British dominions, is by the law of God and 
nature, by the common law, and by act of parliament, (exclusive 
of all charters from the Crown) entitled to all the natural, essen- 
tial, inherent and inseparable rights of our fellow subjects in 
Great Britain." 


In enumerating their natural rights, Otis followed Locke: 


The supreme power cannot take from any man any part of his 
property, without his consent in person, or by representation... . 


17 The Rights of the British Colonies Asserted and Proved (Boston, 1764; 
hereinafter, Rights), 35. 
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Taxes are not to be laid on the people, but by their consent in 
person, or by deputation. 


Taxation of the colonists by Parliament was then found 
tu be irreconcilable with the principles of the British consti- 
tution: 


Now let it be shown how 'tis reconcileable with these principles, 
or to many other fundamental maxims of the British constitution, 
as well as the natural and civil rights, which by the laws of their 
country, all British subjects are intitled to, as their best inheri- 
tance and birth-right, that all the northern colonies, who are 
without one representative in the house of Commons, should be 
taxed by the British parliament.” 


The colonies were not represented in Parliament. These 
points being established, taxation of the colonies by Parlia- 
ment really had the effect of disfranchisement: 


I can see no reason to doubt, but that the imposition of taxes, 
whether on trade, or on land, or houses, or ships, on real or per- 
sonal, fixed or floating property, in the colonies, is absolutely 
irreconcileable with the rights of the Colonists, as British sub- 
jects, and as men. ... The very act of taxing, exercised over those 
who are not represented, appears to me to be depriving them of 
one of their most essential rights, as freemen; and if continued, 
seems to be in effect an entire disfranchisement of every civil 
right.” 


Otis affirmed, however, the subordination of the colonies 
to Great Britain,” claiming in the colony only a “provincial 
subordinate legislative,” ** and admitting that Parliament had 
the right of “prohibition, in its utmost extent and latitude.” 


18 Rights, 37. 
19 Rights, 37. 
20 Rights, 38. 
21 Rights, 44. 
22 Rights, 48. 
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But he reasoned that a right of taxation could never be in- 
ferred from the right of prohibition. 


It may be for the good of the whole, that a certain commodity 
should be prohibited: ...I had however rather see this carried 
with a high hand, to the utmost rigor, than have a tax of one 
shilling taken from me without my consent.” 


Parliament could legislate for the colonies, by naming the 
colonies in Acts of Parliament. Unless the colonies were 
named, however, they were not bound by Acts of Parliament, 
for the reason that they were not represented in Parliament. 
The power of Parliament to bind Ireland and the plantations 
existed for special cases.” 

Otis then considered whether this right of Parliament to 
legislate for the colonies by naming them extended to taxa- 
tion. He concluded that there must be “an exception of all 
taxes,” and that taxation of the dominions by Parliament 
without representation would have the effect of either uniting 
the dominions to the realm or of disfranchising them: 


If they are united, they will be entitled to a representation, as 
well as Wales; if they are so taxed without a union, or represen- 
tation, they are so far disfranchised.*® 


The conclusion again was that the colonies could be taxed 
by Parliament constitutionally only if they were represented 
there. Otis took it for granted that representation in Parlia- 
ment meant representation in the House of Commons." He 


23 Rights, 54. 

24 “...as over subordinate governments, the parliament of Great-Britain 
has an undoubted power and lawful authority, to make acts for the general 
good, that by naming them, shall and ought to be equally binding, as upon 
the subjects of Great-Britain within the realm.” Rights, 32-33. 

25 Rights, 61. 

26 Rights, 61. 

27 “’Tis humbly conceived, that the British colonists (except only the 
conquered, if any) are, by Magna Charta, as well entitled to have a voice in 
their taxes, as the subjects within the realm. Are we not as really deprived 
of that right, by the parliament assessing us before we are represented in the 
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therefore advocated representation of the colonies in Parlia- 
ment: 


That the colonies are subordinate dominions, and are now in 
such a state, as to make it best for the good of the whole, that they 
should not only be continued in the enjoyment of subordinate 
legislation, but be also represented in some proportion to their 
number and estates, in the grand legislature of the nation: That 
this would firmly unite all the parts of the British empire, in the 
greatest peace and prosperity; and render it invulnerable and 


perpetual.?8 


In one passage only, Otis seemed to make the question of 
taxation of the colonies one of equity, and not of right. It 
should be observed that he did not at any time make a ques- 
tion of the power of Parliament to tax the colonies.” 

In the year 1765, Otis was unusually productive of pam- 
phlets: three came from his pen, all of them anonymous, and 
all of them relating to parliamentary taxation of the colonists. 
An examination of these pamphlets will show how they 
differ from the Rights of the British Colonies Asserted and 
Proved. 

The reasons for the change of position are not entirely 
obvious. When Otis wrote his Rights of the British Colonies, 
the Stamp Act had not yet been passed, and the policy of the 
Ministry was still an open question. Martin Howard, against 
whom Otis wrote two of the 1765 pamphlets, said that Otis’ 
“veering about” could be accounted for by the fact that the 
book was almost universally censured in England.” 


house of commons, as if the King should do it by his prorogative?” Rights, 
60-61. 

28 Rights, 65. 

29 “When the parliament shall think fit to allow the colonists a repre- 
sentation in the house of commons, the equity of their taxing the colonies, 
will be as clear as their power is at present of doing it without, if they please.” 
Rights, 59. 

30 A Defence of the Letter from a Gentleman at Halifax by a Friend in 
Rhode Island (Newport, 1765; hereinafter, Defence), 26, footnote. 
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Otis’ own explanation, given at a later date,** as described 
in the accounts of others, seemed to admit that he feared the 
consequences of denying the right of Parliament to tax the 
colonies and of justifying revolution against arbitrary power. 
It will be recalled that the influence of the administration 
in Massachusetts was so formidable as to prevent the word 
“rights” from being used in the petition of the General Court 
against the Stamp Act. The passage of the Stamp Act was 
imminent, and finally certain, when the recreant pamphlets 
were written. False reports of the debates in the House of 
Commons represented that body as unanimously uncom- 
promising.**? Rumors of impending changes in the American 
government were also circulated. 

In the first of his recreant pamphlets of the year 1765, the 
Vindication of the British Colonies, which was an answer to 
the Letter from a Gentleman at Halifax, Otis renounced the 
right of the colonies to tax themselves, although not as com- 
pletely as he did in two later papers. He now simply ques- 
tioned the equity of such taxation. When this pamphlet was 
written, news that the Stamp Act would probably pass had 
penetrated to New England.** Though Otis restated his for- 
mer principle, that Parliament had the right to bind the col- 
onies by legislation in all acts wherein they were named, he 
no longer made the important exception of taxation which 
he had made in the Rights of the British Colonies. 


No less certain is it that the Parliament of Great-Britain has a 
just and equitable right, power and authority, to impose taxes on 
the colonies, internal and external, on lands, as well as on trade. 
This is involved in the idea of a supreme legislative, or sovereign 
power of a state.*® 


31 Infra, page 723. 

82 Boston Evening-Post, April 8, 1765. 

38 Boston Evening-Post, April 22, 1765. 

84 The Boston Evening-Post gives the date of publication as March 18, 
1765; the Boston Gazette gives the same date. 

35 Rights, 61; A Vindication of the-British Colonies (Boston and London, 
1769; hereinafter, Vindication), 4. 
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The question of the taxation of the colonies by Parliament 
was thus made one of expediency and equity. Otis implied 
that it might not be reasonable for Parliament to exercise 
the right without allowing the colonies a representation.* 
The right of Parliament to tax is emphasized in other 


passages: 


The right of a supreme power in a state to tax its colonies, is 
a thing that is clear and evident; and yet the mode of exercising 
that right may be questionable, in point of reason and equity. 
It may be thought to be unequal and contrary to sound policy, 
to exercise the right, clear as it is, without allowing a representa- 
tion to the colonies.*" 


On the question of representation, Otis now took the stand 
that the colonies were “by law,” but not “in fact,” represented 
in the House of Commons: 


But I cannot find it affirmed or declared in one act of parlia- 
ment, history or journal of parliamentary proceedings, nor in 
one English law book, that a British house of Commons are in 
fact the representatives of all the plebeian subjects, without as 
well as within the realm.** 


In another passage, however, Otis stated that the colonies 
were represented in Parliament: 


The supreme legislative indeed represents the whole society 
or community, as well the dominions as the realm; and this is 
the true reason why the dominions are justly bound by such acts 


36 Vindication, 4. 

37 Vindication, 19-20. “Should a mother state even think it reasonable to 
impose internal, as well as external taxes, on six millions of subjects in their 
remote dominions, without allowing them one voice, it would be matter of 
wonder and astonishment: But it could not be said that the supreme legis- 
lative had exceeded the bounds of their power and authority... .” 

If Parliament had the right to tax the colonies, of course the justification 
of revolution contained in the Introduction to the Rights became innocuous. 

38 Vindication, 23. “Yet this will not prove that these non-electors are in 
fact represented, and in fact trust the representatives in the House of Com- 
mons. In estimation of law they are justly deemed as represented.” /bid., 25. 
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of parliament as name them. This is implied in the idea of a 
supreme sovereign power; and if the parliament had not such 
authority, the colonies would be independent. . . 5° 


It will be noted that Otis now obscured the issue by discussing 
representation in Parliament as well as in the House of Com- 
mons. Such obscurity found no place in the Rights of the 
British Colonies.” There, representation of the colonies in 
Parliament was understood to mean representation in the 
House of Commons, and it was stated that there was none 
such. Otis summed up his feeble claim for representation, as 
a matter of reason and equity only, thus: 


Yet "tis humbly conceived and hoped, that before the authority 
is fully exerted in either case, it will be thought to be but reason- 
able and equitable, that the dominions should be in fact repre- 
sented.*! 


Anxious to refute the charge of disloyalty, Otis emphasized 
that there was no question of the jurisdiction of Parliament. 
In an attempt to reconcile his changed position with that of 
the Rights of the British Colonies, he quoted passages from 
the earlier pamphlet to show that he there admitted subordi- 
nation. Not one of the passages in which he had contended 
that Parliament had no right to tax the colonies unless it gave 
them a representation—which it was pointed out they did not 
have—was quoted. That single passage in the Rights which 
seemed to declare that the question was one of equity was 
brought forward. Then Otis asked: 


Can the gentleman read these passages, and say that they im- 
ply any question of the power and authority of parliament? ... 
Can terms expressive of greater loyalty or submission to the juris- 
diction and authority of parliament be conceived, than many that 
are to be found in those pamphlets? # 


39 V’ndication, 21-22. 41 Vindication, 90. 
40 Supra, page 699. 42 Vindication, 40-41. 
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In fact, of course, Otis had never denied the power of Parlia- 
ment to tax the colonies. What he had denied was their right, 
under the law of nature and the British Constitution, to tax 
them without their consent. 

That Otis could not have been very convincing, because his 
position was actually divergent in the two pamphlets, is obvi- 
ous from the passages quoted. Martin Howard did not find 
him so. Howard now wrote A Defence of the Letter from a 
Gentleman at Halifax, in which he said that Otis “betrayed 
his whole party,” by his admission of “‘a most unreserved and 
solemn recognition of the absolute, unlimited authority of 
parliament over the colonies,” and quoted pages three and 
four of the Vindication.“ Furthermore, Howard noted that 
“the warmth of expression, and the care taken to shun all am- 
biguity, indicates the zeal of a new convert,” “* and supported 
his view by quoting a passage from the Rights of the British 
Colonies.“ He then added that he had no further controversy 
with Otis, “after the ingenuous confession he hath made of 
his new political principles.” In a footnote, he gives his ex- 
planation of Otis’ “veering about.” “ 

In an appendix to his Defence, Howard related that news 
of the passage of the Stamp Act had arrived from London; 
that not a single member of the House of Commons spceke 
against taxing America; and that one member of Parliament 
had declared that “where the colonies stand on such high 
pretensions of independence on the supreme legislative au- 
thority of Great-Britain, there is no moderating any thing.” 
He also quoted the King’s Speech to Parliament and the 
answer to it, showing a resolution to maintain the authority 
of Parliament.“ 

Otis now went to greater extremes in yielding the case of 


43 Defence, 25. 

44 Defence, 25. 

45 Defence, 25-26; footnote, page 26. 
46 Defence, 26-27. 

47 Defence, 31. 
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the colonies by publishing another anonymous pamphlet in 
very short order, which left no doubt as to his desire to ex- 
press loyalty and complete submission to the right of Parlia- 
ment to tax the colonies. Before the publication of this pam- 
phlet, Brief Remarks on the Defence of the Halifax Libel, 
the passage of the Stamp Act had been reported in the col- 
onies.** 

In his new utterance, Otis not only asserted the right of 
Parliament to tax the colonies but even affirmed that the 
colonies were represented in the House of Commons to a very 
complete extent, although he evaded the question of whether 
they were “in fact” represented there. He made a sweeping 
profession of submission on the part of the colonists, “in all 
cases and possible contingencies”: 


I will, however, presume to utter one short prophecy, namely, 
that nine hundred and ninety nine in a thousand of the colonists, 
will never once entertain a thought but of the most profound 
dutiful and loyal submission and obedience to the wisdom and 
goodness of our most gracious Sovereign, and to the authority 
of parliament, in all cases and possible contingencies. Any in- 
formations of a contrary disposition in the colonists, transmitted 
from America, upon a strict enquiry, will be found to be at least 
very great mistakes.* 


His eagerness to accept taxation by Parliament could 
scarcely have been more extreme, for he professed to be in 
explicit agreement with the author of the Regulations Lately 
Made concerning the Colonies, who was none other than 
Grenville himself, although Otis does not mention him by 
name: 


48 Brief Remarks on the Defence of the Halifax Libel, on the British- 
American Colonies (Boston, 1765). The Boston Gazette gives the date of pub- 
lication as May 6, 1765. Otis said in the pamphlet, however, “...we have not 
yet heard of more than an order to bring in a bill agreeable to the report of 
the committee, and the resolves of the-honourable house.” Brief Remarks, 27. 

49 Brief Remarks, 10. 
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...the author of the book called the new regulations, kc. is 
of opinion with me “that the colonies are justly bound by all acts 
of parliament wherein they are named.” That the parliament 
have a “clear, just equitable and lawful authority, from the 
nature of a supreme legislative or sovereign power of a state, and 
by the British constitution in particular, to impose internal and 
external duties and taxes on the colonies, and to make any other 
laws they think fit, which when made are equally binding upon 
the colonists if named, as general acts are on the subjects within 
the realm.” I have the honor also to agree with the European 
writer, that the colonists are virtually, constitutionally, in law 
and in equity to be considered as represented in the honourable 
house of commons.™ 
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Otis’ admiration for the Regulations was unbounded. 


The reader will there find the colonists, not only treated like 
men, but gentlemen, and British subjects....We see the traces 
of genius in every sentence, often in the choice of a single letter 
in the alphabet. ...The tenderness of a parent, the prudence of 
a Nestor, the legislative skill of a Solon, and a Lycurgus are dis- 
played. ...In the European we also find a perfect knowledge of 
our constitution, laws, political interests, internal police, and 
state of trade and commerce thro’ the globe.*! 


He now retreats from any claim to representation in Parlia- 
ment as a matter of right: the question of representation of 
the colonies would be a matter of indulgence only. “All that 
I ever pretended was, that an American return of members 
seemed to me but a reasonable indulgence. . . .” ** 


50 Brief Remarks, 26-27. Grenville’s title was The Regulations Lately Made 
concerning the Colonies, and the Taxes Imposed upon Them, considered 
(London, 1765). For the points Otis mentions, see pages 107-112. 

51 Brief Remarks, 11. 

52 Brief Remarks, 34. “... there may be a question, whenever the adminis- 
tration shall please to make one of it, namely, whether notwithstanding the 
undoubted power and authority of Great-Britain to tax her colonies, and altho’ 
they are already virtually represented in the house of commons, and as part of 
the whole with the whole in the supreme legislative of the whole . . .it is or may 
not be expedient and for the public utility to indulge them with the election 
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The return of members in England was a matter of right, 
but the case of the colonists was different: ‘““These never had 
a right to return members. Therefore it must be an indulg- 
ence when granted.” 

In defending himself from the charge of denying the juris- 
diction of Parliament, Otis made a general statement allud- 
ing to the Vindication as authorizing his opinion, but did 
not take cognizance of the retraction contained in that pam- 
phlet. Referring to the Rights of the British Colonies, he 
said there was “a clear and express recognition of the author- 
ity and jurisdiction of parliament,” in passages from it quoted 
in the Vindication, but he does not repeat them. He preferred 
to quote from the latter: 


.-.there is a clear and express recognition of the authority 
and jurisdiction of parliament, not only in the above passage, 
but, in the only piece besides I ever wrote upon the subject of 
colony taxation, as appears beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
in the passages cited in page 27 of the Vindication, which I might 
here repeat with some additions to the same purpose. After this 
for the Editor [the author of the Letter from a Gentleman at 
Halifax] to say that 1 ever denied or questioned the jurisdiction 
of parliament, will be consummate.* 


In considering the right of the subject to criticize acts of 
Parliament, Otis also shifted his ground. In the Rights of the 
British Colonies, he had discoursed upon the right to criticize 
such an act after it was passed, saying that every subject had 
a right to give his sentiments to the public, on the utility or 
inutility of any act whatsoever, after it was passed as well 
as before: 


and return of a few members. But this being a matter not of right but of favor, 
if desired, must be humbly asked as such... .” Ibid., 35-36. 

53 Brief Remarks, 36. Also: “I never said nor tho’t the colonists could de- 
mand or claim ex debito justitiae, as Lord Coke has it, an actual representation 
in the house of commons.” Ibid., 35. 

54 Brief Remarks, 23. 
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...I think every man has a right to examine as freely into the 
origin, spring and foundation of every power and measure in a 
commonwealth, as into a piece of curious machinery, or a re- 
markable phenomenon in nature; and that it ought to give no 
more offence to say, the parliament have erred, or are mistaken, 
in a matter of fact or of right, than to say it of a private man, if 
it is true of both.™ 


In Brief Remarks, however, Otis takes a more respectful atti- 
tude in the matter of criticizing parliamentary enactments. 
Replying to the author of the Defence of the Letter from a 
Gentleman at Halifax, who would have allowed arguments 
against particular measures, Otis says: 


I would hope he means fair to his readers. He should have con- 
fined this liberty to the time when measures and bills are pend- 
ing. After they have received the sanction of parliament, much 
less is allow’d to be said than before. The safest way in such a 
case is humbly to acquiesce in the decisions of parliament, and 
the disposals of providence. This I most sincerely and without 
reserve do, and advise all men to do the same.*¢ 


In another passage, with regard to liberty to remonstrate, 
petition, and write pamphlets and newspapers, to prevent any 
“improper or unreasonable imposition,” which the author 
of the Defence would have permitted, Otis declared that he 
would be more conservative: 


With regard to this, I have some scruples, because I think the 
parliament infinitely the best judges. Therefore I should think 
it every one’s duty to be very careful not to charge the supreme 
legislative with improper and unreasonable proceedings. The law 
of parliament is, that the parliament cannot err.** 


In the Rights of the British Colonies, Otis had declared: 


55 Rights, 41. 
56 Brief Remarks, 31-32. 
57 Brief Remarks, 25. 
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With regard to the parliament, as infallability belongs not to 
mortals, it is possible they may have been misinformed and de- 
ceived. ...The parliament may be deceived, they may have been 
misinformed of the facts, and the colonies may in many respects 
be misrepresented to the King, his parliament, and his ministry.** 


Now, however, Otis would not question the wisdom and 
benevolence of the Ministry: 


We at this distance can see but very imperfectly. Tis the duty 
of all humbly and silently to acquiesce in all the decisions of the 
supreme legislative.*® 


On the subject of the Stamp Act, Otis became almost pious 
in tone: 


Nor shall I presume to say a single word on the expediency 
and public utility of this measure, after the administration have 
so long had it in contemplation. I humbly, dutifully, and loyally 
presume, and could give my reasons for it, if I pleased, that the 
supreme legislative of Great-Britain do, and must know infinitely 
better what they are about and intend, than any without doors. 
Those who can entertain any doubt of this, are referred to the 
new Regulations considered, for ample conviction. 


Otis thus not only asserted the wisdom of the Ministry when 
his fellow-subjects were about to use violence against their 
measures, but he explicitly apologized for anything that 
might have been offensive in his last two pamphlets: 


... if there is anything offensive in either, I am heartily sorry, 

and am well assured the author never intended any such thing, 

and has given me authority in his name, humbly to ask pardon 

for the least iota that may have displeased his superiors, humbly 

imploring as he at first expressed his difidence of himself, that 

they would candidly impute any slip to the “agony of his heart, 
58 Rights, 39-40. 


59 Brief Remarks, 10. 
60 Brief Remarks, 28. The reference is to Grenville’s publication. 
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rather than to the pravity of his will.” I as much disapprove of 
many things that have been published, as the Editor pretends to.** 


While Otis had interspersed the Rights of the British Col- 
onies with many loyal and some apologetic passages, he now 
went to lengths in his apologies in Brief Remarks which 
did no honor to his fellow-Americans, and which could 
scarcely have been exceeded in subserviency: 


Should any imprudencies have escaped any, all “candid Philan- 
thropes,” but such as the Editor will make benevolent allowances 
for, those who have been born and bred in the wilds of America, 
and have had little opportunity to learn the European urbanity 
and manners. ... As the country becomes polished, I hope it will 
grow in virtue and good manners, & avoid the least appearance 
of anything that may offend. The colonies have been long in- 
dulged with a more ample subordinate legislation, than the wis- 
dom of administration thinks the good of the whole Empire will 
admit of their enjoying any longer.” 


This attitude—“Sackcloth and ashes,” as Bernard described 
it—apparently extended to the administration in America 
also. With this repentance he expressed a confidence that 
he had proved his consistency to the satisfaction of the major- 
ity of his readers. Otis consigned the case of the colonies to 


hope: 


Their [Parliament's] jurisdiction, power and authority, thro’ 
the whole state and its dependencies, is uncontroulable. They 
exercise it on such subjects as they think fit. All that can be done 
is a meek and patient acquiescence in their determinations, with 


61 Brief Remarks, 8. The “Editor” was Martin Howard, author of the 
Letter from a Gentleman at Halifax, and of the Defence of the Letter from a 
Gentleman at Halifax. 

62 Brief Remarks, 8-9. 

63 “...if my superiors in Europe or America have taken any umbrage at 
anything I have said or written, I am sorry for it, and whether they forgive 
me or not, I promise I will do my utmost not only never to offend them 
again, but in ali things try to convince them I am not the man, the malice 
and ill-will of some have induced them to represent me.” Brief Remarks, 34. 
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a humble hope that as all humane decisions and determinations 
depend ultimately upon a knowledge of facts and circumstances, 
when new light from thence appears, that the supreme legislative, 
ever watchful and vigilant for the good of the whole, will appeal 
of itself to its own further experience and information, and alter 
such former laws as they shall think fit.” 


Otis’ confidence that in the Brief Remarks he had proved 
the consistency of his theories on parliamentary taxation 
must have been rudely disturbed by the advertisement which 
accompanied the notice of its publication.“ Though ambigu- 
ous, the advertisement suggested bribery, and hinted that 
the political career of the author was ended. Feeling against 
Otis must have risen high in Boston on the appearance of this 
pamphlet. Governor Bernard predicted that it would cost him 
the election to the General Court. He believed, however, that 
Otis’ confession was sincere, and he interpreted the Brief 
Remarks as an apology: 


...the Author of the Rights of the Colonies, now repents in 
Sackcloth & ashes for the hand he had in that book & in the printed 
Letter to the Agent. In a pamplett lately published he has in 
humblest Manner [sic] of the Ministry & of the parliament for 
the libertics he took with them. This Confession, which is sincere, 


64 Brief Remarks, 37. ; 

65 The pamphlet was published anonymously. For identification of its 
authorship, see W. E. Foster, “Stephen Hopkins, a Rhode Island Statesman,” 
Rhode Island Historical Tracts, Number 19, Part 1, 224 and Appendix I. Tudor 
erroneously attributed Brief Remarks to Governor Hopkins. Life of James 
Otis, 188. 

66 “THE Editor hopes the Public will discover that the Picture was drawn 
by no “Dutch Painter.” Those who chuse to sit, must not expect to be at- 
tended under a Month. The Gentleman has a great Contempt for Money, and 
paints only for Amusement. He will be busy some Time in drawing a Piece 
he intends to call “T’other Side of the Question,” another to be called, Both 
Sides of the Question, without any Fee or amibextral Reward. After these 
he hopes to be free from all public Concerns, and political Connections, and 
at full Liberty to begin a new System, in which he intends to exert his best 
Skill in exhibiting what I believe will be a Master-Piece, under the Name of 
The Beauties of the true British Budget displayed.” Boston Gazette, May 6, 
1765. 
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is like, to cost him his seat in the Assembly altho’ he had evry 
vote at the last Election.” 


It is undoubtedly to this period that John Adams’s account 
of the indignation against Otis applies. Otis, he said, was 
called “a reprobate, an apostate, and a traitor in every street 
in Boston,” and tears were shed over his fall.* 

Just about a week after the publication of the Brief Re- 
marks, Otis inserted a defence in the Boston Gazette.” This 
was on the day before the Boston town meeting to elect rep- 
resentatives to the General Court. Not mentioning the pam- 
phlets, Otis said that he had reason to believe that many 
were pouring forth the most severe and undeserved censures 
upon a man “who has risked his life, his family, his all, in your 
service, more than once,” and implied that ingratitude was 
the reward of his political service: 


Tell me my once dear friends, what I have got by all this, be- 
sides the curse causeless of thousands, for whose welfare my heart 
has bled yearly, and is now ready to burst. 


Otis denied that he had given up the rights of his constituents 
and defied his worst enemy to prove one instance wherein he 
had been false to his “ever beloved & honored constituents.” 
On the contrary, he reminded these constituents that they had 
not always supported him: 


So long as I had almost a unanimous voice in my favour, I 
tho’t it a vast encouragement to persevere, as I ever shall without 
it, in the very hazardous attempt to serve you.—I ever thought 
such a call rendered it my duty to sacrifice temporal self interest 


67 Bernard Papers, MS ut, 289, Letter to John Pownall, May 6, 1765. 

68 “I have heard sober, substantial, independent householders lament, with 
tears in their eyes, the fall of Otis....The indignation of all his political 
friends against him was universal.” Adams, x, 295, Letter to William Tudor, 
March 11, 1818. 

69 “To the Freeholders and Other Inhabitants of Boston,” Boston Gazette, 


May 13, 1765. 
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and every other partial consideration, for the good of the whole. 
Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis. I think so too. 


As to Otis’ allegation that the people had changed with the 
times, they had indeed very largely deserted the opposition, 
at the time of the Peace of Paris, in 1763. This reverse, how- 
ever, had occurred before the passage of the Stamp Act. While 
there was great uncertainty for a time on policy in regard to 
the Stamp Act, Otis could not allege lack of support subse- 
quent to the passage of the Act. Otis declared that his inten- 
tions were sincere and upright but that they had been wil- 
fully misconstrued and misrepresented, “to deceive the weak 
but well meaning.” As a postscript he added: 


.-- Had the Printers time or room, I should refute a long cata- 
logue of ridiculous stories lately propagated of me, but there will 
be opportunity hereafter.—I shall be at your meeting To-morrow 
at Nine of the clock—The only favor I have to ask, is, half an 
hour’s talk before or after the Election, ‘tis perfectly indifferent 
which.”° 


Fortunately for Otis, on the same day with his defence, 
there appeared anonymously in the Boston Evening-Post a 
scurrilous doggerel arraignment of him based upon the old 
English campaign song “Lillibulero” and entitled “Jemmi- 
bulero.” Samuel Waterhouse, of the customhouse, was the 
author.” Otis himself had descended to vulgarity and personal 
abuse in the Brief Remarks, but the author of “Jemmibullero” 
exceeded his depths. Some of the verses reveal the current 
opinion of Otis’ conduct: 


So Jemmy rail’d at upper folks while Jemmy’s Dad was out, 
But Jemmy’s Dad has now a place, so Jemmy’s turn’d about. . .. 


Now Jemmy varies scrawl and talk, as answers Jemmy’s ends, 
And Martin’s far-stretcht Liberty, Court Jemmy reprehends, . . . 


70 Boston Gazette, May 13, 1765. 
71 Adams, 1, 182, note. 
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And Jemmy wrote the Letter too, and Jemmy’s now afraid, 
But Jemmy needn't scare himself,—They know what's 
Jemmy’s trade. . . . 


And Jemmy thinks his counter-talk will render Jemmy safe; 
But Jemmy is a stupid fellow—Jemmy is a calf: 


Tho’ Jemmy was outrageous, Sir, yet Jemmy will get clear, 
For Jemmy’s most contemptible where Jemmy’s most severe.*? 


Far from increasing the reprehension of Otis, this song 
convinced his constituents that he was not in league with the 
administration and that he was not guilty of being bribed. 
John Adams said that he had suspected and believed “that 
Otis was corrupted and bought off’; but the song had the 
effect of refuting the suspicion: 


This convinced the people that Otis had not committed the 
unpardonable sin against them, and he was again elected, though 
by a small majority.” 


Although there is no report of Otis’ defence, which resulted 
in his re-election at the town meeting, Adams gives in his letter 
to William Tudor, many years afterward, a general account 
of a vindication which Otis attempted in the House at a 
later time, and which Adams found not to his “entire satisfac- 
tion.” Otis represented the clamor that had been raised against 
him, but said that when he had thought himself ruined, “the 
song of the drunkard saved me.” ™ He apparently evaded the 
question of the authorship of the pamphlets in question, al- 
though he was publicly called upon to vindicate himself 
from the charge of being the writer.” 


The news of the passage of the Stamp Act was officially 


72 Boston Evening-Post, May 13, 1765. 

73 Adams, x, 296, Letter to William Tudor, March 11, 1818. 

74 Adams, x, 296, Letter to William Tudor, March 11, 1818. 

7 “Cato” in the Boston Evening-Post, June 9, 1766. “His silence in regard 
to the charge is a tacit proof of his guilt.” 
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brought to Massachusetts in May, 1765. Not only dismay over 
its passage but chagrin over the petition of the Massachusetts 
General Court which, under the influence of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, had not used the word “rights” but had considered 
the power of taxation “as an indulgence we prayed the con- 
tinuance of,” showed itself in the province when the inde- 
pendent assertions of rights from other colonies found their 
way into Massachusetts. The “heroes of liberty,” Hutchinson 
said, were ashamed of their own conduct, and would have 
recalled what had been done in Massachusetts if it had not 
been too late. He described also the contrasted effect of the 
New York address. If all the colonies had shown similar firm- 
ness in asserting their rights, it was asserted the Stamp Act 
would never have passed. Hutchinson, the promoter of the 
Massachusetts measure, was charged with treachery to his 
country.”* The petition of the General Court was now reviled. 
One writer termed it a “tame, pusilanimous, daub’d, insipid 
Thing.” ™ The Governor incurred the odium of the people 
by advising “Submission to the Act, as the readiest Way to get 
rid of it.” 

When the “Virginia Resolves” appeared, Otis at first pro- 
nounced them treasonable, as did many others in Massachu- 
setts.7? Their influence in Massachusetts was decidedly sub- 
versive. Resistance to the Stamp Act gathered momentum 
until it took the form of open violence during the summer of 
1765. Efforts to execute the Act by the agency of the General 
Court were futile. The Governor was eventually forced to 
admit that it was impossible for him to carry out his orders to 
effect distribution of the stamps.* 


76 Massachusetts Archives, xxvi, 202 and 209, Hutchinson Correspondence, 
March 8, 1766. 

77 Boston Gazette, July 8, 1765. 

78 “B.W.” in the Boston Gazette, April 14, 1766. 

79 “Particularly Mr. Otis...in the hearing of many persons in King 
Street.” Hutchinson, History, m, 119, note. See also Massachusetts Archives, 
XXvI, 209, Hutchinson Correspondence, March 8, 1766. 

80 Bernard Papers, v, 63, Letter to Gray Cooper, December 22, 1765. 
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This surprisingly stiff resistance to the Stamp Act on the 
part of the colonists called forth a third anonymous pamphlet 
from Otis’ pen in the late summer of 1765, entitled Consid- 
erations on Behalf of the Colonists, in a Letter to a Noble 
Lord. It was presented as an answer to Soame Jenyns’ pam- 
phlet, The Objections to the Taxation of our American Colo- 
nies Briefly Considerd.” * In this pamphlet, apparently im- 
pressed by the new turn of affairs, he again partially reversed 
his position. He now restated the principle that no English- 
man, nor indeed any freeman, could be “rightfully taxed, but 
by his own actual consent in person, or by the- majority of 
those who are chosen by himself or others his fellow subjects 
to represent the whole people.” * Otis pointed out that “it had 
never been asserted” that the colonists were in fact repre- 
sented in the House of Commons. It was true that he had 
not made this assertion, but not even Grenville had made 
such a claim. What Otis had said was: 


I have the honor also to agree with the European writer [Gren- 
ville], that the colonists are virtually, constitutionally, in law and 
in equity to be considered as represented in the honourable house 
of commons. 


Parliament, however, he now declared—as previously in the 
Brief Remarks—“. . . as the supreme legislature, in fact as well 
as in law, represent and act for the realm, and all the domin- 
ions, if they please.” * In another passage, to be sure, he 
made a very general allusion to a lack of representation— 


81 London, 1765. The Considerations ran in the Boston Gazette, under the 
title of a “Letter to a Right Noble Lord,” beginning July 22, 1765. 

82 Considerations, 4-5. 

83 “It has not been yet asserted that the colonists are in fact represented in 
the house of commons, nor I believe will any man seriously affirm it. The 
truth is, the colonists are no more represented in the house of Commons 
than in the house of Lords.” Considerations, 50. 

84 Brief Remarks, 27. 
85 Considerations, 50. 
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“Yet we are heavily taxed, without being, in fact, repre- 
sented.” % 


The important question of the right of Parliament to tax 
the colonies, which Otis had conceded in his last two pam- 
phlets, was here ignored. Instead, the authority of Parliament 
was considered, as unquestionable.** Submission to the author- 
ity of Parliament, for both the past and the present, was 
stressed: 


I never heard one man of sense and knowledge, in the laws 
and British constitution, call the parliamentary authority arbi- 
trary. The power and authority of parliament is not to be ques- 
tioned. Nay, after all the bustle, the authority of that august 
body really never has been questioned by one of the colony writ- 
ers, when duly attended to. The mode of exercising this author- 
ity, and the manner of proceeding, may in some instances, have 
been thought a little hard and grievous. . . .8* 


The argument for an American representation in Parlia- 
ment, which Otis had advocated originally in Rights of the 
British Colonies, was once more advanced, though somewhat 
apologetically, for the good of the Empire.*® The case against 
the Stamp Act was now simply placed on the ground of hard- 
ship. Otis spoke for the widow and the orphan: 


86 Considerations, 10. 

87 “True it is, that from the nature of the British constitution, and also 
from the idea and nature of a supreme icgislature, the parliament represents 
the whole community or empire, and have an undoubted power, authority, 
and jurisdiction, over the whole; and to their final decisions the whole must 
and ought peaceably to submit.” Considerations, g. 

88 Considerations, 36. 

89 “An American representation, in my sense of the terms, and as I ever 
used them, implies a thorough beneficial union of these colonies to the realm, 
or mother country, so that all the parts of the empire may be compacted and 
consolidated, and the constitution flourish with new vigor, and the national 
strength, power and importance, shine with far greater splendor than ever 
yet hath been seen by the sons of men. An American representation implies 
every real advantage to the subject abroad, as well as at home.” Considera- 
tions, 40. 
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I could wish my lord, that the colonists were able to yield ten 
times the aids for the support of the common cause ever yet 
granted by, or required of, them. But to pay heavy provincial 
taxes in peace and in war, and also external and internal parlia- 
mentary assessments, is absolutely out of the people’s power. The 
burden of the stamp act will certainly fall chiefly on the middling, 
more necessitous, and labouring people. The widow, the orphan, 
and others, who have few on earth to help, or even pity them, 
must pay heavily to this tax. 


He finished with a prayer for the repeal of the Stamp Act, 
and final assurance that he intended the good of the Empire: 


These considerations I hope will in due time have weight 
enough to induce your lordship to use your influence for the 
repeal of the Stamp Act. I shall transmit your lordship, by the 
next mail, a simple, easy plan for perpetuating the British Em- 
pire in all parts of the world.” 


The expression of opinion in Otis’ last pamphlet was clear- 
ly not that of the representatives of the people. The Resolves 
passed by the House of Representatives of Massachusetts 
against the Stamp Act on October 29, 1765, affirmed as a prin- 
ciple of the British constitution the right of representation in 
the same body which levied taxes. 

It was also asserted that the people of Massachusetts “are 
not, and never have been represented in the Parliament of 
Great Britain”; and that representation there was impracti- 
cable for American subjects. Another resolve stated that 


Acts made, by any Power whatever, other than the General 
Assembly of this Province, imposing Taxes on the Inhabitants 
are Infringements on our inherent and unalienable Rights as 
Men and British Subjects: and render void the most valuable 
Declarations of our Charter.* 


90 Considerations, 32-33. 
91 Considerations, 52. 
92 Boston Evening-Post, November 4, 1765. 
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While the House of Representatives went on record as 
standing for the rights of the colonies, they were laggards in 
this respect as compared with the Virginia Assembly.®* Massa- 
chusetts, however, did initiate a Congress of the colonies, to 
meet in New York in the fall of 1765. One of her delegates, 
Brigadier Ruggles, left the Congress without signing the 
petitions on behalf of his province, for which “neglect of duty” 
he was later reprimanded by the Speaker of the House. Otis, 
who was also a delegate, was saved from the same offence, it 
was said, through the influence of Thomas Lynch of South 
Carolina.” 

Shortly after his return from the Stamp Act Congress, Otis 
began, under the somewhat inappropriate name of “John 
Hampden,” another about-face in a series of letters in the 
Boston Gazette, dealing principally with the closing of the 
courts as a result of the provisions of the Stamp Act, but some- 
times referring, though not in a very explicit way, to the juris- 
diction of Parliament over the colonies.” 

Of the right of taxation by Parliament, Otis now made a 
sweeping denial that cancelled any admission to the contrary, 
for either the past or the present: 


It never could be the meaning of any man, who regards the 
interest of the colonies, to admit the right, justice or equity of a 
parliamentary taxation of them, either in their present circum- 
stances, or in any other that can be supposed to take place, at 
least these hundred years, if ever.* 


93 Hutchinson, History, m, 466 and Appendix 2. See also ibid., 119: “These 
resolves were expressed in such terms that many people, upon the first sur- 
prise, pronounced them treasonable.” 

94 “Mr. Otis was upon the point of trespassing in like manner; but was 
prevented by the influence of Mr. Thomas Lynch of the South-Carolina com- 
mittee.” William Gordon, History of the Rise, Progress, and Establishment 
of the Independence of the United States of America (New York, 1794), 1, 121. 
For the treatment of Ruggles, see the House Journal, February 13, 1766, 271- 
272; also the Boston Gazette, February 17, 1766. 

95 Adams, II, 174, note. 

96 Boston Gazette, January 13, 1766. 
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The idea that the colonists were represented in Parliament, 
which Otis had maintained even in the Considerations, imme- 
diately before,*" was rejected in absolute terms: 


The law knows no such thing as virtual representation. There 
can be no representation in parliament but a real one, and any 
man may be defied to form the idea of any other.* 


The proposal of American representation in Parliament was 
not to be taken seriously, for any such representation would 
be universally disagreeable to the colonists, and would be 
impracticable from their distance, poverty, and other cir- 
cumstances.” 

In the winter of 1765-1766, therefore, Otis, although ex- 
pressing his views with some obscurity, seemed to take the 
patriot position that it was only right and feasible that the 
colonists should tax themselves. The attack upon the Stamp 
Act now took new forms. Once more a leader of the opposi- 
tion, Otis became extravagant in threats against the adminis- 
tration. As to the Stamp Act, he was reported to be indifferent 
to its repeal because, he said, “we will repeal it ourselves.” 1° 
Bernard's observation that ““The Taxability & not the Tax is 
what pinches,” proved to be a just one.” 

The opposition to the administration therefore continued, 
after reports of the coming repeal of the Stamp Act were re- 
ceived in the colonies.’ A proscribed list of thirty-two mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives who had favored or 
who had not, at least, opposed the Stamp Act was published in 

97 Considerations, 50. 

98 Boston Gazette, January 20, 1766. 

99 “... this topick was never handled, but principally as argumentum ad 
hominem, to convince that no commoner in Britain consistently with his claim 
of an exclusive right of granting or taxing his own property, could grant that 
of another man, with whom he had no privity or connection.” Boston Gazette, 
December 30, 1765. 

100 Bernard Papers, tv, 281, Letter to Shelburne, December 22, 1766; also 
“Cato” in the Boston Evening-Post, June 9g, 1766. 


101 Bernard Papers, v, 107, Letter to R. Jackson, April 17, 1766. 
102 Report of the Record Commissioners of Boston (Boston, 1886), Xv1, 175. 
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the Boston newspapers. A majority of these members were 
not re-elected. Otis openly warned that the Crown officers 
and judges would be turned out of the Council at the ap- 
proaching elections. This was accomplished, and Hutchinson, 
Otis’ old enemy, was chief among those dropped. These execu- 
tive and judicial officers had played the prerogative part with 
respect to the hated Act. 

In the newspaper articles prior to the elections of 1766, 
another high point in vituperation was reached in the prov- 
ince. Administration writers found in Otis’ contradictory 
writings and conduct a vulnerable subject for attack, and in so 
employing their talents, they by far outdid the patriots. In the 
Boston Evening-Post of April 28, a series of extracts from Otis’ 
Brief Remarks, in which he admitted the right of Parliament 
to tax the colonies, was published, with the query: 


The Public are desired to judge whether the Author of the 
following Paragraphs, which are Extracts from a Pamphlet lately 
published, entituled, Brief Remarks on the Defence of the Halifax 
Libel, on the American Colonies, can be called a True Patriot 
and an Enemy to the Stamp Act. 


In the ensuing issue of the Evening-Post, the attack was con- 
tinued. “A Gentleman in the Country” suggested that one 
of the members from Boston might be the author of “those 
most detestable Extracts.” He also ventured the opinion that 
not one of the representatives on the proscribed list “can be 
mark’d out, who has ever indulged a distant tho’t of cherish- 
ing or maintaining even in secret, the horrid doctrines con- 
tained in these extracts.” The author was condemned as a 
“most inveterate enemy” to his country, and infamy was sug- 
gested for him, “as one, who hath largely contributed to 
enslave posterity, and bring a lasting ruin on his country.” 
The same writer seemed to call for the election of such rep- 
resentatives as would not emulate the conduct of Otis: 


103 April 28, 1766, Supplement. 
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-.. Such as will not be warp’d by effeminate cowardice in diffi- 
cult times, nor promulgate doctrines, that a Cataline would blush 
at, nor be cajoled into any measures that will tend to impoverish 
and enslave their country, either thro’ irresolution, or the mean 
and contemptible notion of self-preservation, when opposed to 
the public good, or a sycophantic plastering over some former 
rash mad vagaries, and traiterously sneaking in to the favour 
and esteem, or at least avoiding the frowns of some in power. 


In the same issue, the identity of the author of the Brief 
Remarks was openly suggested by “A Friend to Liberty.” 
Certain extracts from that pamphlet, which had been printed 
on April 28, were commented upon scathingly: 


The despotic power, therein asserted to be constitutional, and 
maintained in the plainest words, smell rank of Passive Obedience 
and Non-Resistance, and might appear to be the production of 
some Jacobite, were it not that we are assured it is penn’d by the 
same person who wrote the R-hts of the C-l-n—+ ass—rt-d: Where- 
in maxims diametrically opposite to those slavish ones are dis- 
played in a humane and amiable light. How can such inconsist- 
encies and Prevarications be reconciled to honesty, patriotism and 
common sense! 


The author was described as a “double-faced Jacobite-Whig”’: 


...one day he writes a book to prove his extreme love for his 
country, and his veneration to its glorious constitution; the next 
he prostitutes himself to the idol on the other side of the water, 
writes another book, and advances with a brazen front principles 
that would cut the very throat of liberty! 


After the elections, “Cato” wrote on the published extracts 
from the Brief Remarks, saying that they afforded “the most 
striking example of human frailty, credulity and deceit.” 


The reputed author of this wretched performance has often 
been publickly called upon to vindicate himself from the accusa- 
tion.—His silence in regard to the charge is a tacit proof of his 
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guilt.—He was conscious, no doubt, that a denial of so notorious 
a truth, would recoil upon him with double infamy, and that 
possitive proofs might be produced to confound him.'® 


One or two feeble attempts to defend the author of the 
Brief Remarks were made in the Boston Gazette. One writer, 
admitting that the author, in setting out “with a professed 
design to chastise an ignorant pragmatical scribbler, in favor 
of the Grenvillian Regulations; and yet seemingly carries the 
parliamentary power and authority to the very apex of sublim- 
ity,” suggested the motives which might have actuated him. 
He might have feared to be regarded as a traitor, or have been 
in despair for his country, or in a rage at the “unnatural syco- 
phants” whom he opposed.’ 

In the town meeting, held on May 6, the day after some of 
the bitterest criticism of Otis had appeared in the Boston 
Evening-Post, Otis himself seemed to allude to some appre- 
hension that he had been under. In the words of one of his 
critics: 


... by way of introduction to other matters, he took a vast deal of 
pains to explain to his hearers, that he was under the anhappy 
[sic] influence of weak nerves, or as it is vulgarly called, cowardice; 
and to do him justice, strained very hard to make them believe 
what they must have long since very well known; quoted Cicero 
and the great Mr. Lock, as under the same unhappy influence, 
tho’ otherways magnanimously Great Men—like himself.1% 


104 Boston Evening-Post, June 9, 1766, Supplement. 

105 “As at the time that pamphlet was written, Mr. G----1 was able to bully 
and intimidate Europe and America, all who used the word Right here or 
there were then called or treated as traitors; in a hectoring speech to the House 
of Commons he dared any man to question his right of giving away, all the 
property in America, and threatened to enforce his measures with a fleet and 
army, that in the hands of Mr. P--tt had made all Europe tremble; I say, in 
this situation of things, the author probably might be under some apprehen- 
sions for himself, in a fit of despair for his country, or of rage at those un- 
natural sycophants, he had treated with the contempt they deserved for their 
treachery and paracide.” “A Partizan for Honesty,” in the Boston Gazette, 
May 5, 1766. 

106 “Q.” in the Boston Evening-Post, May 19, 1766. 
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Otis indicated a present resolution, however, which his 
constituents seemed to find satisfactory. Before he finished 
his speech, he offered to enter the lists with George Grenville, 
who he now said had done everything he could to enslave the 
colonies, to decide the fate of America at single combat on 
the floor of Faneuil Hall.’ 

Otis no doubt had saved himself some criticism by not 
admitting the authorship of the recreant pamphlets. By his 
oratorical gifts, he was able to impress the Boston town meet- 
ing, which as Hutchinson observed a little later, was fast 
becoming a democratic body.’* Otis was re-elected by a large 
majority. 

When the General Court met, Otis had so far recovered his 
popularity that he was almost unanimously elected Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. The triumph of the popular 
party in 1766 was complete. Intimidation was now being used 
to prevent administration adherents from attending the 
General Court and voting.’ Control of the Council, which 
from the date of the province charter had generally supported 
the administration, was now established, foilowing the attain- 
ment of a popular majority in the House of Representatives.'”” 
The two houses thenceforward worked together, on most 
important issues opposing the administration. 

For several years after this time, Otis, with great zeal, and 
with the collaboration of Samuel Adams, directed the opposi- 
tion in the House of Representatives. The unfortunate popu- 
lar leader continued his usefulness to the American cause, 
though with occasional instability, until 1771. The promi- 

107 “Q.” in the Boston Evening-Post, May 19, 1766. Also, “Lamentation of 
Peter Pun,” in the Supplement to the Boston Evening-Post, June 16, 1766. 

108 “Men of property & of the best characters have deserted these meetings 
where they are sure of being affronted. By the Constitution Forty pounds sterl. 
which they say maybe in cloaths houshold furniture or any sort of property 
is a qualification & even into that there is scarce ever any inquiry & anything 
with the appearance of a man is admitted without scrutiny.” Massachusetts 
Archives, xxv, 339, Letter to Hillsborough, May 29, 1772. 


109 Bernard Papers, tv, 199, Letter to Conway, January 25, 1766. 
110 Cf. “Novanglus,” in the Boston Gazette, February 20, 1775. 
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nent part taken by Massachusetts during these years in under- 
mining British administration in the colonies gave evidence 
of the ultimate achievement of his career of contradictions.’ 


111 Bernard Papers, vi, 249-250, Letter to Shelburne, October 30, 1767. 
“What appeared most extraordinary at this meeting was the Conduct of Mr 
Otis; who having allways heretofore been at the Head of violent Measures, 
now recommended Moderation & Caution against giving any Offence to Great 
Britain.” Ibid., 255, Letter to Shelburne, November 21, 1767. 
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HAWTHORNE AND UTOPIAN SOCIALISM 


MANNING HAWTHORNE 


| he connection with Mr. George K. Smart's “Fourierism in North- 

ampton: Two Documents,” which appeared in the June issue 
of the New England Quarterly, it may be of interest to reproduce 
two letters written by Nathaniel Hawthorne, one of which dis- 
cusses his decision not to offer himself as a member, a possibility 
he had been considering, in the society at Northampton. These 
letters have not, it appears, been published before.* 

The two letters were written to David Mack? (1804-1878), a 
Massachusetts man who graduated from Yale in 1823, studied 
and practised law for two or three years, and then turned to 
private teaching in New Bedford and Cambridge. He was greatly 
interested in the anti-slavery movement and spent several years 
in the South teaching the “contrabands.” It is said that he was 
also active in the fighting over Kansas and later joined the effort 
to liberate Dred Scott. This latter information, however, is hear- 
say. 

David Mack joined the Northampton community shortly after 
it began in 1842 and remained a member for three years. Appar- 
ently he was interested in the experiments in socialized living, 
for it seems clear that he had visited Brook Farm and had consid- 
ered joining it in 1841. Perhaps Hawthorne’s letter discouraged 
him and he turned to the Northampton community instead. 

Some four months after the Ripleys with their fifteen compan- 
ions had started the Brook Farm community, Hawthorne wrote to 
David Mack, who had been discussing Brook Farm with him a 
few days before: 


1 These letters are printed through the generous permission of Mr. 
Thomas L. Hinckley, of Boston, a grandson of David Mack. 

2 For the information concerning David Mack, the writer is indebted to 
Mr. Hinckley. See also the Mack Genealogy (Brattleboro, 1879). 
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Boston, JULY 18, 1841 
To Davin Mack, Esq. 
My DEAR Sir:— 

Your letter has this moment been put in my hands. I truly thank 
you for it and wish to lose no time in correcting some misappre- 
hensions which have been caused by your judging of my feelings 
through the medium of third persons—and partly from my brief 
and imperfect communications to you last Sunday. 

I have never felt that I was called upon by Mr. Ripley* to 
devote so much of my time to manual labor, as has been done, 
since my residence at Brook Farm; nor do I believe that others 
have felt constrained of that kind from him personally. We have 
never looked upon him as a master, or an employer, but as a 
fellow laborer on the same terms with ourselves, with no more 
right to bid us perform any one act of labor than we have to 
bid him. Our constraint has been entirely that of circumstances 
which were as much beyond his control as our own; and as there 
is no way of escaping this constraint except by leaving the farm 
at once—and that step none of us were prepared to take because 
(though attributing less importance to the success of this imme- 
diate enterprise than Mr. Ripley does) we still felt that its failure 
would be very inauspicious to the prospects of this community. 
For my own part there are private and personal motives which, 
without the influence of those shared by us all, would still make 
me wish to bear all the drudgery of this one summer's labor were 
it much more onerous than I have found it. It is true that I do 
not infrequently regret that the summer is passing with so little 
enjoyment of nature and my own thoughts and with the sacrifice 
of some objects that I had hoped to accomplish. Such were the 
regrets to which I alluded last Sunday, but Mr. Ripley cannot be 
held responsible for the disagreeable circumstances which cause 
them. 

I recollect speaking very despondently, perhaps despairingly, 
of the prospects of the situation. My views in this respect vary 
somewhat with the state of my spirits but I confess that of late 
my hopes are never very sanguine. I form my judgment, however, 
not from anything that has passed within the precincts of Brook 
Farm but from external circumstances—from the improbability 


3 George Ripley (1802-1880), president and chief organizer of Brook 
Farm, was the first to judge the importance of Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter 
and Darwin’s Origin of the Species. See Raymond Adams, “George Ripley,” 
Dictionary of American Biography. For an excellent account of his activities 
in administrating Brook Farm, consult Zoltan Haraszti, “The Idyll of Brook 
Farm,” More Books: The Bulletin of the Boston Public Library (February 
and March, 1937). 
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that adequate funds will be raised or that any feasible plan can 
be suggested for proceeding without a very considerable capital. 
I likewise perceive that there would be some very knotty points 
to be discussed, even had we capital enough to buy an estate. 
These considerations have somewhat lessened the heartiness and 
cheerfulness with which I formerly went forth to the fields and 
a _ have interposed a medium of misunderstanding between 

r. Ripley and us all. His zeal will not permit him to doubt of 
eventual success; and he perceives, or imagines, a more intimate 
connection between our present farming operations and our ulti- 
mate enterprise than is visible to my perceptions. But as I said 
before the two things are sufficiently connected to make me 
desirous of giving my best efforts to the promotion of the former. 

You will see, I think, from what I have now stated, that there 
was no pressing necessity for me, or my fellow laborers, to dis- 
hearten Mr. Ripley by expressing dissatisfaction with our present 
mode of life. It is our wish to give his experiment a full and 
fair trial; and if his many hopes are to be frustrated we should 
be loth to give him reason to attribute the failure to lack of 
energy and persaverance in his associates. Nevertheless, we did, 
several days since, (he and myself, I mean) have a conversation 
on this subject; and he is now fully possessed of my feelings in 
respect to personal labor. 

Probably you have not heard of Mr. Burton’s* departure from 
Brook Farm. It occurred night before last. It is an unfortunate 
event in all its aspects. You will probably learn some of the cir- 
cumstances which led to it from Mr. Ripley, who, I doubt not, 
will render all justice to Mr. Burton so far as his position may 
enable him to form a correct judgment. It is a subject not easily 
to be discussed in a letter; but I hope at some future time to com- 
municate my views of the matter viva voce. Leave this paragraph 
out, if you think best. 

I have written this letter in great haste so that very probably 
it may fail to satisfy your mind on the subjects involved. I shall 
be happy, whenever an opportunity occurs, to talk at large and 
with all frankness about the interests which we have in common. 


4 Warren Burton (1800-1866) apparently returned, for he was associated 
with the colony from 1841-1844. He was a graduate of Harvard in 1821, a 
Unitarian, and later Swedenborgian clergyman of some distinction, an author 
of religious and educational books, and a popular lyceum lecturer. What his 
trouble at Brook Farm was, is not divulged. but in a letter dated May 6, 1841, 
Mrs. Ripley says of him: “Mr. Burton does well and (entre nous) if he does 
not add to the charms of our social circle, does not interfere with them.” 
Haraszti, 18. He does not seem to have been very popular. For further in- 
formation concerning him, see Thomas Woody, “Warren Burton,” in the 
Dictionary of American Biography. 
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This, however, cannot be done for a week or two, as I am about 
to accompany Mr. Farley, to the sea shore—at his own and Mr. 
Ripley's request. His health is such that this step is deerned essen- 
tial. 
I remain yours sincerely, 
NATH. HAWTHORNE 


From the second letter, it is evident that Hawthorne, whose Yan- 
kee shrewdness told him that the Brook Farm community was 
being run on an impractical basis, and who finally concluded that 
it would not be the place for him and Sophia Peabody to start 
their married life, became temporarily interested in the somewhat 
similar Northampton experiment. By the time he wrote to Mack, 
however, he had probably already made arrangements to move 
into the Old Manse at Concord, for it was barely six weeks before 
his marriage. Moreover, being somewhat disillusioned by his 
experience at Brook Farm, Hawthorne must have decided that 
he would never be any happier in a working, communal society 
than he was in a social group. 


Boston, MAY 25, 1842 
To Davin Mack, Esq. 
My DEAR SiR:— 

When I last met you I expressed my purpose of coming to 
Northampton in the course of the present month in order to gain 
information as to the situation and prospects of your commun- 
ity. Since our interview, however, circumstances of various kinds 
have induced me to give up the design of offering myself as a 
member. As a matter of conscience, with my present impressions, 
I should hardly feel myself justified in taking such a step; for, 
though I have much faith in the general good tendency of insti- 


5 Only brief remarks are to be found regarding Mr. Farley. In George 
P. Bradford's. “Philosophic Thought in Boston,” in The Memorial History of 
Boston (Boston, 1881), tv, 315f, it is mentioned that “Mr. Frank Farley, who 
is still living, had some experience in farming at the West.” In Mr. Haraszti’s 
article on Brook Farm (17), he is described somewhat more fully in a letter 
by Elizabeth Peabody: “But Frank Farley is the crown of all. He knows how 
to do every species of work, from cooking and other kinds of domestic labour 
through all the processes of farming and dealing with live stock, and solaces 
his leisure hours with the fine arts—for he draws—and reads aloud with his- 
trionic beauty.” And Mrs. Ripley adds (18): “Mr. Farley is beyond praise, 
always on the alert, practised in all kinds of labour, the hardest worker 
in the field, the irresistible wit at table, the refined gentleman in the parlour 
and everywhere.” 
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tutions on this principle, yet I am troubled with many doubts 
(after my experience of last year) whether I, as an individual, 
am a proper subject for these beneficial influences. In an economi- 
cal point of view, undoubtedly, I would not do so well anywhere 
else; but I feel that this ought not to be the primary considera- 
tion. A more important question is, how my intellectual and 
moral condition, and ability to be useful, would be affected by 
merging myself in a community. I confess to you, my dear Sir, 
it is my present belief that I can best attain the higher ends of 
my life by retaining the ordinary relation to society. 
With my best wishes for your prosperity and happiness, 
I remain yours sincerely, 
NATH. HAWTHORNE 


HORACE MANN TO SAMUEL G. HOWE 


SUBMITTED BY LAURA E. RICHARDS 


HE letters of Horace Mann presented here for the first time 

in print were part of a correspondence exchanged by Mann 
and Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe between 1842 and 1859. They begin 
at the height of the controversy over innovations which Mann 
introduced in the Boston schools and extend through his terms 
in Congress to the last year of his life as president of Antioch Col- 
lege, in Ohio. 

In 1837 Horace Mann became Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, and his successive Annual Reports contained 
criticisms and recommendations which aroused the anger of the 
less progressive Boston headmasters. This was particularly true 
of the celebrated Seventh Report of 1844, to which thirty-one mas- 
ters replied in Remarks on the Seventh Report of the Board of 
Education. Mann issued a Reply, and the masters followed up 
with a Rejoinder. George B. Emerson, a veteran teacher who sym- 
pathized with Mann’s aims, supported him in Observations on 
the Remarks, in which he praised Mann’s labors and foretold his 
ultimate triumph: 


A current has been set in motion which cannot be checked. It 
will move onward. These gentlemen cannot stem it. . . . Everything 
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external may be swept away; but ... the Boston teachers might as 
well attempt to dam up the Mississippi as to stay its progress. 


In 1844 Dr. Howe became a member of the Boston School Com- 
mittee. Up to this time all examinations in the nineteen schools of 
Boston had been oral. Dr. Howe had studied the system of written 
examinations in use in Germany and elsewhere in Europe and 
considered them infinitely more satisfactory. Mainly through his 
influence, after a sharp struggle, this type of examination was 
introduced in Boston. Mann paid tribute to his service, saying 
that it could have been accomplished only “by an angel or Sam 
Howe.” 

Mr. Mann’s letters attest the warm feeling of comradeship 
which existed between the two fellow fighters, though their views 
on some topics were at times necessarily different. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 17, 1842. 
Dear Howe: 

I feel an inexpressible longing to see you, and have waited in 
town ten days for the purpose. At every ringing of the door-bell, 
at every shadow that is thrown into my window, “It is he” jumps 
up in my organ of hope. Our triumph is but half enjoyed until 
you are here to receive, and to reflect it back upon me. But never 
was anything more complete. I have passed from a plenum of 
anxiety, to a plenum of enjoyment. I want to go thro’ the streets 
shouting. I wake up in the night, and, as Jack Downing says,' 
“I snicker right out.” I feel as tho’ an opposition equal to thirty 
six whirl winds had suddenly subsided. When you come we will 
get up an aurora and have an illumination of the skies. To you 
more than to anybody else, have I been indebted for this. Take 
your fill then of drink, for you smote the rock out of which the 
living waters have gushed. 

I have rejoiced, also, in your success at the South West.? Some 
things are doing well, and we will make something better than 
the present out of this infernal world. Never give up. Massachu- 


1 “Major Jack Downing of Downingville, Way Down East in the State of 
Maine,” a humorous correspondent for the newspapers, created by Seba Smith 
in 1830. The Howes and Manns were reading the continuation or imitation 
by Charles S. Davis, in the New York Daily Advertiser. 

2 Dr. Howe, with two of his blind pupils as “an object lesson,” had vis- 
ited the sessions of the legislatures of North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Kentucky in the fall of 1841, pleading the cause of special education 
for the blind. 
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setts may yet be a spectacle for men and angels,—not perhaps until 
after we have become hydrogen, oxygen and —but no 
matter for that. 

As for the poor wretches who have opposed us,* I feel some 
internal movings to grant a eral amnesty, and would do it, 
if I were sure the rascals, on being forgiven the old debt of sins 
wouldn't begin immediately to run up a new score. 

I cannot wait for you any longer. I am going out to Wrentham‘ 
to work—wist ye not that I must be about my Father's business? 

Dr. Channing has left me a letter from Mr. Combe® which he 
wishes you to read. Please return it to him after perusal. He said 
he hoped you would be satisfied now, for a year, and be able to 
stay at home, and mind your business. That is not just what he 
said, but it is what he meant. He doesn’t want you to attack 
Africa, New Holland, and such foreign parts, I suppose. 

Write to me as soon as you can. 

Yours ever and ever, 
Horace MANN. 


Utica, May 5, 1842. 
Dear Howe: 

The Convention®* is over. Tomorrow morning, I think of going 
west. We have had a grand time. We found a fine spirit prevailing 
amongst the deputies, and also at the head of the department. 
There is not only a readiness, but an anxiety to learn. We have 
been, (Mr. Emerson’ and myself) most cordially received, and 
more deference has been paid to the opinions of at least one of 
us, than they deserved. 

I have only time to say this single word, as Mr. Emerson is about 
to start. I may be at home the last of next week. 

My love to the nobility of Chauncy Place. 

Yours ever, 
Horace MANN. 


8 The Boston schoolmasters who had resisted the reforms introduced in 
the Massachusetts schools at Mann’s instigation. 

4 At Wrentham, adjoining his native town of Franklin, Mann had begun 
his legal studies several years earlier. 

5 George Combe (1788-1858), Scottish phrenologist and lawyer, who vis- 
ited in the United States and Canada from 1838 to 1840 and made friends 
with Mann and William Ellery Channing. 

6 An educational convention at Utica. On the tenth, Mann was at Niagara 
Falls. 
7 Probably George Barrell Emerson (1797-1881), an educational leader 
in the middle of the nineteenth century who founded the Boston Mechanics’ 
Institute and contributed generally to the literature of education. 
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WRENTHAM, AUGUST 19, 1844. 
MY DEAR, DEAR FRIEND Howe: 

I shall draw a bow at a venture, for I know not yet in whose 
dominions you are. I have measured the distance and counted 
the hours ever since I supposed you to be on the way; and the 
attraction has seemed to increase much faster than the square of 
the distance has diminished. 

On looking at a Boston paper this morning, I found that the 
Acadia had arrived; and among the names of the passengers, was 
that of “Jonathan Howe.” Now my wishes constrain me to believe 
that this “Jonathan” is yourself;* and that you are put down in 
this way as equivalent to the sum total and quintessence of 
“Brother Jonathan”; and to me you are so, for I could have 
parted with all west of the Mississippi and South of Mason and 
Dixon's line, to know that you were well. 

Now, if it is you, and no ghost, let me know it; and as soon 
as the spring-tide of friendship and joy which your arrival will 
cause, has subsided, I shall present my claims to remembrance. 
Certainly, I do not think any other man has returned to this 
country, whose arrival has caused so universal and so deep a pleas- 
ure as yours, and I claim to be no small tributary to the stream. 

How is Madam? How is the first-born?! These are the first 
questions. Behind these lie thousands of others, but they must 
wait their time. 

Mary and the boy are quite well."! The latter grows in stature, 
but I fear not in grace. He is fulfilling, so far, the purposes of his 
existence, that is, he is happy. 

I have been in perpetual conflict, the whole season,—slept in 
my armor, and been waked by the war-whoop. The Cossacks are 
still after me, and whether I shall survive them is quite uncertain. 
My last Report’? has wakened every form of opposition; and the 
assailants will doubtless find a leader. In the meantime, there are 
not half a dozen men® in the State who really and truly care, what 
becomes of me, or are ready to lift a finger in my behalf. But I 
will not trouble you with these despondencies. When I may see 
you, let me know. I go to Bridgewater tomorrow to attend an 


8 Mann was mistaken. Dr. Howe’s family did not return from Europe 
until September. 

9 Julia Ward Howe. 

10 A daughter, born March 12, 1844, in Rome, and hence named Julia 
Romana Howe. 

11 Mann had married Mary Tyler Peabody May 1, 1843. Their first child, 
Horace Mann, Jr., was born February 24, 1844. 

12 The Eighth (1843), in which he described German and other European 
educational methods and which aroused bitter opposition by the local school- 
masters. 
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anniversary of the Normal pupils which will take place on 
Wednesday. I shall probably stay on Thursday to examine the 
school. 

Mary felicitates you all, upon your arrival, and it is the strong- 
est expression of our desire that you may be as much rejoiced at 
your return as we were at ours. 

Most truly and affectionately 
Yours etc., 
Horace MANN. 


* Quincy,"* Hillard’* and Fowle™ are among the best of them. 
Mills** has tried to do something for me in the way of funds, but 
among all the millionaires he cannot raise a cent! 


Concorp, May 7, 1845. 
My pear Howe: 

I am glad to hear from you, even when bad news comes with 
your Mercury. 

I have written a letter to Gower,'’ which I have requested 
Mr. Fowle to show to you. If right, and you are still satisfied 
about the rumors, then I expect it will be delivered; but it is 
a very serious affair, and I am greatly troubled by it. I wish you 
could manage to see him, and present my course of conduct in 
a right light. 

How is it that I don’t feel so wrathy with bad folks as you do? 
—Do you give it up? Because I am not so good. 

Why don’t something appear in the Boston papers about the 
organization of the Boston schools? 

Fowle just writes me that the 31'* cannot be brought to sign 
a joint-stock production; but that the “four” writers are to write, 
each on his own account. Now, whether because my hope is large, 
or why I don’t know but it does seem to me, that means might 
be taken to stop the four, and save me the trouble and vexation 
of another reply, and the public the bother and ill will of another 
newspaper war. Field’® is reported to have said that he shall 


13 President Josiah Quincy, Jr. (1772-1864), of Harvard, one of Mann's 
financial and moral supporters. 

14 George Stillman Hillard (1808-1879), partner of Charles Sumner, editor 
of the Jurist, and a person prominent in the politics of Massachusetts. 

15 William Bentley Fowle (1795-1865), publisher of Mann’s Common 
School Journal, and Mann's successor as the editor after 1848. 

16 James K. Mills, of Boston. 

17 Unidentified. 

18 The thirty-one schoolmasters who published Remarks on the Seventh 
Annual Report of the Honorable Horace Mann, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education. (Boston, 1844). 

19 Barnum Field, one of the Thirty-One. Howe replied to Mann, May 8, 
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retain his place, that he can get round Doct Howe etc., etc. 

Who are the men that can save me from going into the ring 
again? Nobody but such men as yourself, Hillard, Emerson, etc. 
But of course I am at Concord, and know nothing what to do or 
how to do it. 

Yours ever and ever, 
Horace MANN. 


Concorp, (SuNDAY) [May, 1845]. 
My DEAR Howe: 

Since that day, with a white mark, when we saw you here, two 
or three matters of detail have occurred to me, but nothing of 
great moment, if you do not act before I see you. 

I do not see in the first place, why the regular teacher of the 
school should know any thing of any question put. Let him stand 
aside, or sit aside, as they generally do. 

Let your regulations be printed, on the sheet, as well as the 
questions. 

In arithmetic it is very important to have practical questions, 
that is questions, at least a majority of them, which have relation 
to the business of life,—as, how much would a pile of wood, 50 ft. 
10 in. long, 10 ft. 7 in. high, and 17 ft. 5 in. wide, come to at $6 
a cord? Or what would a piece of land of certain dimensions come 
to at so much an acre. Or a note with such payments endorsed 
on it, as would involve the legal principles on which interest is 
computed, etc., etc. 

But I hope to see you again. 

Ever yours etc. 
Horace MAnn. 


Concorp, JUNE 20, 1845. 
My DEAR Howe: 

I supposed your Waterloo had been fought before this time; 
but when you find people less earnest and devoted than you are 
in the pursuit of good, you must expect to be bothered. 

The questions suggested by you to put to the Masters, about 
motive-powers, corporal (not “capital,” as you have it) punish- 
ment, etc., etc., made me say tut, tut. 

If you ask them about motive-powers, nine-tenths of them 
will go for emulation. If you inquire about the extent of corporal 
punishment, they will represent all sticks, rods, ferules, straps, etc., 


1845: “Whether Barnum shall get around me or not depends upon whether 
he can persuade me of his powers of casting out devils, and to do that he will 
have to have stronger ‘Evidences’ than Professor Norton ever laid open.” 
Journals, u, 180. 
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as sinecures. If you ask them about books, they will crack up 
horsehead’s arithmetic, Swans’ Readers, and possibly,—tho’ not 
probably,—Field’s geography. Pardon me, but that will not do. 
You make their advise worth something when you ask it; and 
just now, on the most important questions, it is minus squared 
and cubed a thousand times. 

But can you not put such questions as the following: 

Are punishments usually inflicted before the school, or in pri- 
vate? 

Are scholars punished for not getting their lessons, or for a 
certain number of mistakes in recitation? 

Are punishments ever inflicted upon scholars, in companies, 
that is, on three, four or more, in immediate succession? 

Are punishments ever inflicted upon a scholar, without some 
explanation of the nature of the offence, and some expostulation 
and persuasion, accompanying the punishment, either before or 
after, or both? 

What forms of punishment are used?—name every kind,—and 
with what instruments?—name every kind. 

Are scholars ever struck upon the head? Have you general exer- 
cises in your school? If so, how often? and in what do they con- 
sist? 

Do you ever occupy the first half day of the term, or the greater 
part of it, in explaining the general regulations of the school, and 
their reasonableness, and the propriety and necessity of each 
child’s conforming to rules made for the benefit of the whole? 

Have you ever invited the parents of your scholars to meet you, 
in the evening, at the schoolhouse or elsewhere, for the purpose 
of explaining to them your course of instruction and govern- 
ment, and for the purpose of conciliating their good-will and 
coéperation in encouraging their children to study and good 
conduct? 

Have you ever met the parents for the above mentioned perpous 
[sic]? If so, how often? 

When any scholar is idle or disobedient, do you make it a prac- 
tice to visit his parents, explain to them the behavior of the child 
and solicit their aid in effecting a reformation? 

How many parents have you visited, for such a purpose, within 
the last month? (or three months.) Name the parents so visited. 

Have the Masters of the Grammar and Writing Schools, or any 
portion of them, ever met with the teachers of the Primary Schools, 
for the purpose of securing a unity of purpose and correspondence 
of action, between these two classes of schools,—so that when the 
children of the Primary schools are admitted to the G. and W. 
schools, it shall be only the passing to the next higher grade of 
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schools, or classes, and not an abrupt transfer from one system of 
instruction to another? 

Now, my dear Howe, yours iis the last of half a peck of letters 
that I must send off. When I wake up in the night, I shall think 
of some more questions, but no more occur to me now. 

Send me word how you come on, 

Ever and truly yours, 
Horace MANN. 
P.S. 

I enclose your statement, having written in pencil what you can 
swear to, without any offence to that noble old saying, Nullius 
[addictus] jurare in verba magistri: Not pledged to swear by the 
words of any master.”° 


ConcorpD, AUGUST 29, 1845. 
My DEAR Howe: 

I called at your office yesterday, P. M. between 4 and 5, o'clock, 
and waited half an hour and then came away. I wanted to get 
home before night as I have had a horrible ague on one side of 
my face, for the week past, and was afraid to be out in the evening 
air. 

Some pieces should be immediately written for the papers, 
containing so much of an analysis of the answers, as will show 
that the pupils answered common and memoriter questions far 
better than they did questions involving a principle; and it should 
be set forth most pointedly, that, in the former case, the merit 
belongs to the scholars, in the latter, the demerit belongs to the 
masters. All those abominable blunders, which are even more to 
be condemned for their numbers than for their enormity,—in 
orthography, punctuation, capitalising and grammar, are the 
direct result of imperfect teaching. Children will not learn such 
things by instinct. They will not fail to learn them, under proper 
instruction. The blame, therefore, lies with the teachers. This is 
very important to a just view of the case, as it regards the com- 
mittee. If the odium of such a disclosure is to fall upon the 
children, the parents will be disposed to punish you for it. If on 
the other hand, it can be fastened where it belongs, they will con- 
demn the teachers both from motives of justice, and philoprogeni- 
tiveness. One very important and pervading fact in proof of this 
view of the case, is, the great difference existing between different 
schools, on the same subject, showing that the children could 
learn, if the teachers had taught. You may show this paragraph to 
Mr. Fowle, if you please. 


20 See Horace, Epistles, 1:i:14. 
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I forgot to mention to you that you ought to say, at the head 
of p. 22, Appendix, that the words for definition, were selected 
from the reading-book of the class to which they were put. I know 
it has been said so before, but it ought to be repeated there. 

But I must break off. You have told me to have courage. I now 
tell you the same. You will hereafter be hailed as the regenerator 
of the Boston schools, 

Yours ever, 
Horace MANN. 


THursDAY, MARCH 29, 1848. 
My DEAR Howe: 

I always feel “sort of lonely,” when I do not hear from you for 
several days. I can get along passably, without oxygen, but there 
is a certain moral supporter of life, that I must have, or languish. 
And yet I am compelled to say a word to you about its adminis- 
tration. I have been almost screwed up to this several times before. 
Now I am screwed up and sighnened. 

The truth is, your humility,—for I know it is not affectation,— 
or the kindness of your nature, leads you to say the most ridicu- 
lous things about me, to me. You talk sometimes, as though you 
really thought I knew more than you do, or had done more. 
This gives me a feeling round the whole epigastric region, which 
I can not describe, and which is harder to bear than to describe. 
The idea is so ridiculous as to raise the diaphragm, and so painful 
as to depress the heart, and this causes a tormenting collision of 
the parts, and sometimes leaves a soreness that lasts for several 
days. Such was the case with your last note. Now, you can tell me 
of my faults, without this. I know you will never stick the knife 
into me an inch further than good practice demands. Speak out, 
then. Speak on, and at the end of every sentence, I can say, God 
BLEss you. But when you talk in the other way, my expression 
tends to take on the English form. 

Now, my dearest fellow,—for you are dearest to me among all 
the sons of men,—do heed this, and forgive me for my base in- 
gratitude, if it be such, and whenever you approach me, look 
down at me, rather than up,—or, at the most, look horizontally. 

I have not heard a word from abroad, about my judgment-day,— 
next Monday;?* and have no idea how my account is likely to 
stand; but I have become quite stoical,—not from philosophy, so 
much as from callosity. 

Yours ever and truly, 
Horace MANN. 


21 On Monday, April 3, Mann was elected Representative to Congress, 
succeeding John Quincy Adams. 
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WASHINGTON, FEBRUARY 11, 1850. 
My DEAR Howe: 

You cannot but remember how, in 1844, after I published an 
account of the results of teaching the Deaf and Dumb abroad, in 
my 7th Report, all the antediluvians attacked and ridiculed and 
badgered me, from Bowen”? in the North American Review to 
the thirty one. So strong did the current set against me that even 
you thought it best not to breast its force. 

Since that time, Doct Dix®* of Boston, N. P. Willis and others 
have fully confirmed every word I wrote. On the 1st page, of last 
Saturday's (gth) Christian Register, there is a long article, written 
by an eye-witness, whose statements are stronger than mine were. 

Now it strikes me, that if our positions were changed, (which 
they are never likely to be, for you are always on the popular side,) 
and I had such an opportunity to vindicate you, as my friends 
have to vindicate me, I would improve it. 

The first three and the last paragraphs of this article, I pre- 
sume you could get into several papers in Boston,—Journal, Ad- 
vertiser, etc., with a word of introduction to show how truth will 
triumph in the end. 

I can give but so poor an account of health and spirits, that I 
think I will close with a bare “God bless you and yours.” 

Horace MAnn. 
Why can’t you send one to Willis and get him to copy it? Is it 
any thing more than bald justice to me to give it as wide a circu- 
lation as possible? 


WASHINGTON, FEBRUARY 22, 1850. 
My bDEAR Howe: 

Yours of the 14th instant has lain by me, unanswered, for several 
days. It would be most ungrateful in me to deny the inexpressible 
obligations I have been under to you, in many of those critical 
emergencies, thro’ which I have passed. To you, more than to any 
one else, am I indebted for the very head on my shoulders, during 
the last eight years of my Secretary's life.2* You often did more and 
said more for me, than, had I been your conscience, I could have 
suffered you to do. You took counsel of the love that was in you, 
more than of the merit that was in me. To all this, however, there 
was one apparent exception, and never but one. That was about 
the Laub-stremen. The whole of that thing is burned into my 


22 Francis Bowen (1811-1890), editor of the North American Review 
(1843-1853). 

23 Dr. John Homer Dix (1810-1884), of Boston, visited and studied in 
Germany in 1846. 

24 Mann’s term as Secretary of the Masaschusetts Board of Education 
extended from 1837 to 1848. 
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mind, as by a red hot iron. I did not say one word more in regard 
to the success of the German method of instruction, than was said 
by Doct Dix, writing from Berlin, at the very time our controversy 
was going on, and of course, in entire ignorance of it:—not one 
word more as to the facts than was afterwards said by James G. 
Austin, writing for the Boston Daily,* and not one word more 
than was said by Willis describing the same thing, and is now said 
in the Register, by an eye-witness. Now, how that could be Ro- 
mance in me which was History in them, I never could see. Still, 
if a man ought to be grateful for the smallest favors, I know not 
how I shall requite your generous and grand ones. 

On the other topic contained in your note, the first thing I 
shall do is to bring you onto the stool of repentance. You see 
nothing but the politician in my writing in a copying book. I 
think I can make you ashamed of this suspicion. The first part of 
my letter was a literary criticism, which I was foolish enough to 
think was worth preserving,—at any rate for me, who now have 
become so barren in the breeding of thoughts. 

The political part, I wished to preserve, because I was then 
proposing to write the substance of the same thing to another 
individual; and I am now having many hours in the day, when I 
cannot think, but can only use myself as an automaton, and copy. 
It was to avail myself of some hour, when my brain was reeling, 
which it often does now, that I wrote the letter in the copying 
book, for the purpose of preserving it, that I might copy it instead 
of writing anew. Now are you not ashamed! 

Yours and Sumner’s expressed and reiterated opinions, within 
the last eighteen months, that I have fallen from grace, have made 
me more perfect in a lesson which I thought I had well learned 
before. It is, and how I deplore that it is so, how ready we are 
to think our friends act from high motives, while they agree with 
us, but to charge them with backsliding, when we find a diverg- 
ence of views. It is said the heart is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked. Grant it is so with mine, I tell you upon my 
honor, that for years I have felt bound to guard against suspecting 
motives, merely because I found a difference of opinion. You and 
Sumner have taught me this lesson, in a hard way. I can not 
claim a thousandth part of the merit, you are always so ready to 
award, but I can claim, and will claim, before men and heaven, 
that if I ever acted conscientiously on any subject, in this world, 
I have done so, in regard to this, about which your suspicions are 
so rife, and your confidence in me so shaken. With my views of 
things some of the things which you and Sumner have done, or 
pressed me to do, would have been perfect madness. My first 


25 Austin’s letter appeared in the Boston Advocate. 
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object and my first duty is to secure freedom to the territciies. 
I can demonstrate to you, as conclusively as a proposition in 
Euclid, that if ihe Free Soilers had so far exten themselves, 
as to have defeated Taylor, and let Cass come in, all New Mexico 
and California below 36°, 3’ would have been slave territory, 
before this time, and Cuba would have been courted for espous- 
ing. Now Taylor is bad enough, but Cass is infinitely worse. I care 
for neither, personally; but as instruments, I do care for them, 
more than I can express. No casuistry can beguile me with the 
belief that, if I let Cuba be annexed by letting Cass be elected, I 
am not guilty of Cuba. 

My heart teils me that a suspicion of you, and your motives, 
on account of our differences, has just as good a foundation in 
fact, as your suspicion of me. May God keep me from it. I am 
glad you talk plainly to me. I must talk back plain; and I can 
never do so more plainly or more truly than when I say, I am 
yours ever, 


P. S. 

The “Circular” of the Free Soilers contains one most rascally 
and libellous sentence, viz., “Under the pressure” and “there is 
every reason to believe that the members from the North, whig 
as well as democrat, are about to give way.” This is superlatively 
false. 

I am writing out my speech, with all my might. 

If you have any mercy, come and see me. I live a most painful 
life, and nothing but my love of Free Soil would keep me here. 


Horace MANN. 


Dover, NEw HAMPSHIRE, OCTOBER 31, 1852. 
My DEAR Howe: 

Having spoken seven successive evenings from one to two hours, 
an evening, I feel rather Mondayish, as the Ministers say, altho’ it 
is Sunday. 

I called at your office, on three days, between 12 and 2 and twice 
on one of them. I wanted to show you my answer to the Ten 
Hours’ Men, I showed it to Downer®* and Parker," and they 
approving, I sent it. You may dissent, but I have followed my 
own convictions of what is right in the matter, and must abide 
the result. 


26 Samuel Downer (1807-1881), oil man, “prominent radical and free-soil 
industrialist,” who erected Downer’s Landing. Mann wrote to Howe that if 
Boston were Sodom, “I can conceive [God's] saying, “Well, if you can find one 
Sam Downer there, I'll spare the cursed city for him.’” Journals of Samuel 
Gridley Howe (Boston, 1906-1909), 389 n. 

27 Probably Theodore Parker, who supported Mann in many of his 
activities. 
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We had a great meeting here last evening,—Saturday—Hale”® 
-_— an hour. I spoke about two. Hale seems stronger and clearer 
ever. I have written to Mr. Nelson” to get him into Massa- 
chusetts the rest of the week, after Tuesday. He may help do the 
abandoned work of some of our runaways. 
Yours as ever, 
Horace MAnn. 


YELLOW Sprincs,®® MARCH 11, 1854. 
My pear Howe: 

It is a long time since you wrote me a brief letter. Did I not 
feel how utterly inadequate words are, I don’t know but I should 
have overcome all impediments, and replied before. 

I need not tell you how my time is packed and crowded, by 
something equal to hydrostatic pressure. Day flies after day, and 
I find no opportunity to do more than comes. I have not read 
a book since I came here. And my occupation is monotonous. It 
has but one social or moral aspect. I “deal” a great deal with the 
students, and try to give them higher notions of life and duty; 
and you may be assured a great change has come over them. 

With the exception of some little boys, and three others, whom 
I have not yet conquered, I have got every young man’s name to 
a pledge against the use of tobacco in all forms. There are about 
150 of them, and I have spent at least a hundred hours upon 
them, exhorting, explaining, arguing, ridiculing, until they have 
surrendered. It is now fairly abolished. Profanity is my next devil 
in order. 

This week I induced one boy who had come from the south 
and was full of saltpeter, and who had knocked another boy 
(both 17 or 18) down and beat him and then attacked him again, 
out of a mere punctilio, to make amends and express regret to 
the injured party. I don’t force these things, I tell them that I 
can see no reason why God let Judas betray his Master, only to 
show His respect for free agency. I hope these influences do some 
good, else how could I be reconciled while away from you? 

Just before I received your last letter, I had read and cut out 
for preservation, your article on Individualism in the Common- 
wealth, not then knowing whose it was. 

Have you written another? If you have, do send it to me, and 
whatever else you write. 

Downer tells me you are going to Havana. Oh, if it would only 


28 John P. Hale of Dover, candidate for the Presidency in 1832 as a Free- 
soiler. 

29 Unidentified. 

30 Mann had accepted the presidency of the recently established Antioch 
College at Yellow Springs, Ohio, late in 1852. 
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do as well to come here twice, instead. You can’t tell how lonely 
my life would be here, if I had time to think of it, or if my em- 
ployment did not suit my moral nature. 


Love to all, Horace MANN. 


YELLOw Sprincs, [OHIo}, 


My bDEAR Howe: SEPTEMBER 24, 1856. 


A letter from you, but not a word about yourself, or Downer 
or Mather, or Massachusetts, or anybody or any thing, and I off 
here a thousand miles, like Robinson Crusoe in Juan Fernandes. 
Now you know better and I must “scold.” How many times have 
you been within a stone’s throw of my door, and run by? 

As for the Idiot Speech,*! as I consider myself a sort of Arch- 
idiot, I should like to make it, and no mortal can tell how I want 
to see you and others, but here I am in harness, have the Senior 
Class every day, and a Sunday School every Sunday, and am 
planting the seeds of the Higher Law in a richer soil than I ever 
tilled before. 

I do not see how it is possible for me to go. 

You don’t know with what interest I read of Massachusetts 
men and Massachusetts politics. What a fortune mine has been,— 
to be put in the fore-front of the battle, when the peril was direct, 
to be wounded and carried off the field at the hour of victory. 

I was glad to see Russell's letter.*2 He has always been true. 
I was glad to see Charles Loring’s letter.** His better instincts 
overcame his surroundings. 

Do you know aught of Dr. Douai,** who fled from Germany in 
1848 and from Texas since? Is he a good scholar in Greek, in 
German and in French? Is he a good fellow,—not fiery and Hot- 
spur-ish? Tell me all about him and soon for we may want him, 
if he be the right man. Dr. Folger recommends him. Do me 
this favor, I beseech. 

Love to all, from 
Yours as ever, 
P. S. Horace MANN. 


Send me George W. Curtis’s Speech on the Duties of a scholar 
etc. 


31 Dr. Howe had apparently asked for Mann’s assistance in his work for 
the benefit of mental defectives. 

32 Possibly William Russell (1798-1873). educator and author. 

33 Probably Charles G. Loring (1798-1858), lawyer, of Boston. 

34 Adolph Douai (1819-1888) conducted the first kindergarten in Boston 
in 1856. Later, as editor of German-language labor papers, he was first to 
popularize Marxist ideas in the United States. 
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ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 
YELLOW SPRINGS, 
JUNE 27, 1859. 

My vEeaR Howe: 

I am greatly obliged to you for all your trouble in exhuming 
to [so?] much of Nelson. It helps me to a wind-up of my Bacca- 
laureate for Wednesday. 

I am afraid we seized upon your kind invitation for a visit of 
one of our boys, with too much avidity. But Horace has been 
pining to visit mechanics’ and artisans’ shops, and to see the proc- 
esses by which things are made, for a long time; and I am afraid 
we accepted your invitation more for his benefit than for yours. 
But he never used a profane word; is, I believe, a boy of strict 
truth, and, I hope, has no corrupting notions in his head or heart. 

I am afraid you will think him,—when set down by the side of 
city conventionalities,—very constrained and awkward. And tho’ 
I would rather see him as he is, than to see him tending toward 
Dandyhood, I would like to have his manners softened and re- 
fined. You will see that just now, he has the croak in his voice, 
belonging to the transition state. 

He is a tremendous eater. Don’t be scared, so long as you know 
what he eats. His diet at home is as simple as that of birds. 

Let him pay every expense, I beseech you, and this for his own 
sake. I shall give him a little expense book, or tell him to get one. 

I had engaged a literary job or two, before you wrote me re- 
specting the Memoir. My plan about that is, if you still care to 
have me try my hand at it, to come round to Boston about the 
first of August, and to stay a few days somewhere within reach 
of you; and, at that time, under your own eye, and within com- 
municable distance of Madam to draw up something for Bar- 
nard.** Prepare, therefore, (if this suggestions suits you,) all the 
data in your power. If your modesty restricts you to a mere skele- 
ton,—let it be a complete one, and I will try to put the flesh on. 

I don’t know how Horace will bear your east winds, after his 
long exemption from them. 

Yours as ever, in haste, 
Horace MAnn. 


35 Henry Barnard (1811-1900), editor of the American Journal of Educa- 
tion. 
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OTIS AND ANTI-SLAVERY DOCTRINE 


LOUIS HARTZ 


_.. the majority of natural law theorists of the Ameri- 
can Revolution were more or less oblivious to the anti- 
slavery dynamite which their egalitarian doctrines carried, James 
Otis of Boston, like Jefferson, was a significant exception. He 
insisted upon following the equality concept, upon which colonial 
protest against British policy was chiefly based, through to its 
ultimate anti-slavery implications. 

As early as the Writs of Assistance argument of 1761, Otis’ 
anti-slavery ideas drew widespread attention. In a letter to Wil- 
liam Tudor years after the occurrence of that argument, John 
Adams vividly recalls Otis’ sharp condemnation of chattel servi- 
tude: 


Nor were the poor negroes forgotten. Not a Quaker in Philadel- 
phia, or Mr. Jefferson of Virginia, ever asserted the rights of the 
negroes in stronger terms. Young as I was, and ignorant as I was, 
I shuddered at the doctrine he taught; and I have all my life 
shuddered, and still shudder, at the consequences that may be 
drawn from such premises. ...1 adore the ideal of gradual aboli- 
tions! but who shall decide how slowly these abolitions shall be 
made?! 


Three years later, in the Rights of the British Colonies Asserted 
and Proved, his longest and most significant essay, Otis elab- 
orated his recurrent transition from the natural rights of the 
colonists to the natural rights of the negroes. 


The colonists are by the law of nature free born, as indeed all 
men are, white and black....Does it follow that tis right to 
enslave a man because he is black? Will short curl’d hair like 
wool, instead of christian hair, as tis called by those, whose hearts 
are as hard as the nether millstone, help the argument? 


He argued that no “logical inference in favour of slavery” can 
“be drawn from a flat nose, a long or short face,” and brands the 


1 John Adams, Works (Boston, 1856), X, 315. 
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slave traffic as “the most shocking violation of the law of nature.” 2 
The Bostonian demonstrates, too, that he is aware of the vitiat- 
ing effects of slavery upon the morale and character of the master 
population, a realization that in the nineteenth century was to 
provide much of the driving power behind anti-slavery sentiment, 
even among certain groups in the South.’ “To this cause,” Otis 
points out, “must be imputed that ferocity, cruelty and brutal 
barbarity that has long marked the general character of the sugar- 
islanders.” * Another indictment of slavery which subsequent 
writers were to thrust forward again and again and which Otis 
anticipates, is the charge that bondage constitutes a threat to free 
political institutions. Property in men, Otis shewdly declares, 


has a direct tendency to diminish the idea of the inestimable 
value of liberty, and makes every dealer in it a tyrant from the 
director of an African company to the petty chapman in needles 
and pins on the unhappy coast. It is a clear truth, that those who 
every day barter away other mens liberty will soon care little 
for their own. 


In substantiating this proposition he points again to the West 
India Islanders, who “can in general form no idea of government 
but that which in person, or by an overseer . . . is exercised over ten 
thousands of their fellow men, born with the same right to free- 
dom, and the sweet enjoyments of liberty and life, as their un- 
relenting taskmasters.” ° 

If Otis was vigorous in asserting the equal rights of “his maj- 
esty’s American subjects, white, brown, and black,” * he neverthe- 
less failed—so far as the writer has been able to discover—to offer 
any formal plan for emancipation. It is impossible to be certain 
of this until more of the materials relating to his career have been 
unearthed. Doubtless, however, the manifold responsibilties of 


2 Rights of the British Colonies (Boston, 1764), 29. 

3 See A. B. Hart, Slavery and Abolition, 1831-1841 (New York, 1906), 
chapters x1, xm, xu; Frederick L. Olmsted, The Cotton Kingdom (New York, 
1862). 

4 Rights of the British Colonies, 29. 

5 Rights of the British Colonies, 29. 

6 Considerations on Behalf of the Colonists, 30. For other references to 
negro equality see ibid., 12; Rights of the British Colonies, 37; and A Vindi- 
cation of the British Colonies (Boston, 1769), 15. 
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colonial leadership during the critical period of the sixties pre- 
vented much positive organizational activity against the slavery 
system. 

Not only regarding the broad theory of natural rights, then, 
but also in relation to the specific arguments allied with it, Otis 
looks ahead to anti-slavery theorists of the nineteenth century. 
As when he formed a theory of judicial review out of higher law 
doctrine and the separation of powers concept, so here he succeeds 
in extracting from contemporary tendencies of thought those 
implications that were slated by history for future significance.” 


DIARY OF A MORAVIAN MISSIONARY 
AT BROAD BAY, MAINE, IN 1760 


JASPER J. STAHL 


HE only mission to be founded by the Moravian Church 

in northern New England was established at Broad Bay, 
now Waldoboro, Maine, in 1762. Just twenty years previously, 
in the late autumn of 1742, the ship Lydia, from Rotterdam, 
commanded by Captain James Abercrombie, had left her cargo 
of about one hundred and forty Palatines and Wiirtenbergers on 
the banks of the Medomak River. This was the first of the two 
areas in the Province of Maine to be settled in the colonial period 
by German immigrants, the other being at Dresden, on the Ken- 
nebec. The Broad Bay colony was made up largely of Lutherans, 
but among its settlers there was a small group of men and women 
who had come under the influence of Moravian teaching and 
preaching in their old homes across the sea. Their number was 


7 In the historical study of American political ideas apart from the nar- 
rower issues of the struggle with Britain, Otis has received all too little atten- 
tion. The only collection of his political writings, edited by Charles Mullett, 
The University of Missouri Studies, 1v, Number 3 (Columbia, 1929), omits 
much revealing if fugitive journalistic effort, as for example Otis’ extended 
essays in the Boston Gazette, December 21, 1761 and January 11, 1762. A 
biography, too, is much needed, those written in the nineteenth century by 
William Tudor (Boston, 1823) and James Bowen (Boston, 1847) being highly 
inadequate today. 
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further augmented by the three later migrations of Germans to 
the settlement in the years 1748, 1752, and 1753. 

As a part of the same general movement which had brought the 
Germans to the banks of the Medomak, the first Moravians to 
reach the New World had come to Pennsylvania in 1734. Just 
one year before the settlement at Broad Bay, Bethlehem had been 
founded, and thereafter a steady stream of Moravians crossed 
the Atlantic under the organized direction of their church. By 
1749 their numbers had reached the total of 30,000, and of this 
aggregate more than a thousand were missionaries. From their 
ecclesiastical center at Bethlehem these missionaries wandered 
forth in all directions. They moved westward through Pennsyl- 
vania, establishing their missions among the Indians, and even- 
tually crossed the Alleghenies and labored among the savages in 
the valley of the Ohio. Their activities along the Atlantic sea- 
board had been extended, before the Revolution, from Maine to 
Georgia. Their trend towards New England became a strong 
one in the sixth decade of the century, during which numerous 
itinerant preachers moved into this field, preaching at Glouces- 
ter, Newport, Providence, Litchfield, and other places doubtfully 
identified by such names as Newtown and Millriver. By 1767 
these centers in the New England area had become sufficiently 
numerous and promising to warrant Bishop John Ettwein’s mak- 
ing a tour of inspection in the New England district, in which 
he visited Broad Bay and Pachgatgoch, an Indian mission two 
miles southwest from Kent, Connecticut, and on May 20 laid 
the foundation . ne of the second New England church or mis- 
sion, at Newport.” 

In line with the far-flung missionary program of the church, 
two of the brethren, Georg Soelle and Samuel Herr, had left 
Bethlehem in 1760 with instructions to survey the New England 
field, and more especially the territory north of Boston, for the 
purpose of singling out and reporting on the more promising 
settlements for missionary labors. In early August Soelle and Herr 


1 There were two other Indian missions along the eastern border of 
Dutchess County, New York, one called “Sichem,” in the “Oblong,” and 
another named “Wechquadnach,” a few miles west of Sharon, Connecticut. 

2 Letter to Bishop Nathanael Seidel, May 31, 1767, Moravian Archives, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 
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found themselves in Boston with a survey of the New Hampshire 
settlements in prospect. This was apparently a trip for which 
they had little enthusiasm, for we find Soelle under date of Aug- 
ust 8 writing to the Right Reverend Joseph Spangenberg in 
Bethlehem as follows: “Next week we expect to go to New 
Hampshire. It will be a hard trip, not only when one considers 
the continual moving around, but also because of the question- 
ings and wranglings of the people. At times I feel I would like 
to avoid it.” 4 

This trip to New Hampshire, however, was never made, for 
while the missionaries were at Boston, divine guidance pointed 
out to the two brethren the way to Broad Bay in Maine. The 
record of their visit to this settlement and other New England 
centers has been preserved in the archives of the Mother Church 
in Bethlehem, from which their account of the days passed at 
Broad Bay has been excerpted and translated. This report to 
the Bethlehem Synod is written by the Danish-born Soelle in a 
German that is somewhat colloquial and in a strict sense ungram- 
matical. The frequent abbreviation of words by omitting case 
endings would in itself render exact meanings at a few points 
a little uncertain, but fortunately in these few cases the context 
leaves little room for translation error. From the very nature of 
the diary, the emphasis throughout is religious, but this fact is 
in itself most revealing, reflecting as it does the great “hunger 
and thirst after righteousness” in the early Broad Bay settlement. 

The writer of this diary or report, Georg Soelle,* was born 
November 6, 1709, on the island of Erroe, Denmark. He was 
reared as a Lutheran and ordained a preacher in that church. In 
1748, however, he affiliated himself with the Moravian Church 
and in 1753 came to America, where he became a Moravian mis- 
sionary. He preached at Oly, Lynn, Yorktown, and Philadelphia, 
and at various points in New England. After leaving Broad Bay 
in 1760 he passed the winter of 1760-1761 at Litchfield, where he 
preached and maintained a school for the children. At the behest 
of his church he returned to Broad Bay in 1762 to found the 
mission in that settlement and to remain its head for the next 


3 Moravian Archives, Bethlehem. 
4 Soelle Memoir, Moravian Archives, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
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eight years. In the year of his return a mission house was erected 
on the east bank of the Medomak River, about a mile and a quar- 
ter south of Waldoboro village, on the farm owned at that time by 
Philip Christopher Vogler, which is the present-day farm of Mr. 
Laurence Davis. In the year 1770 Soelle migrated with a body 
of Moravians from Broad Bay to North Carolina, where he con- 
tinued his missionary labors until his death at Salem, May 4, 
1773- Of the end of this sincere and self-effacing apostle of Christ, 
Bishop John Ettwein wrote to the missionaries in Barbados: “On 
May 4th, our dear Brother Soelle, a faithful and cheerful wit- 
ness, entered into the joy of our Lord; he was still preaching on 
the 2nd of May in a neighboring settlement; on the 3rd he came 
home ill; on the 4th he preached and sang almost unceasingly 
of the great mystery revealed by God in the flesh, and in the eve- 
ning he departed this life.” > It was such a spirit as this that had 
prevailed at Broad Bay in the face of natural difficulties and 
persecution. 

Georg Soelle’s colleague in the survey visit at Broad Bay, Sam- 
uel Herr,* was a quieter but no less courageous spirit. He was 
born at Lauffen, Wiirtenberg, August 23, 1716, and was reared a 
Lutheran, but like Soelle early joined the Moravian Church. 
After serving various charges in the colonies, he went to the West 
Indies as a Moravian missionary in Barbados, where he remained 
until the time of his death. 

The following translation of the Travel Diary has had no 
other aim than faithful adherence t the original, even to the 
point of rendering some of Soelle’s stylistic errors. It is a simple 
document which reveals clearly the spirit which sent the early 
missionaries of the Moravian Church to the very fringes of 
our eighteenth-century frontier and the events and developments 
which led to the founding of a mission at Broad Bay. 


>»? August 4th. We went to Boston and put up with our dear 
Selheim,* whose master has built him a fine, new house, which 


5 Moravian Archives, Bethlehem. 

6 Moravian Archives, Bethlehem. 

7 These astronomical signs in the Bethlehem Diary denote the days of the 
week, as follows: © Sunday; ) Monday; ¢ Tuesday; § Wednesday; 2{ Thurs- 
day; 9 Friday; ) Saturday. 

8 Jacob Sehiheim and his wife from Biidingen, Germany, came to America 
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we found very comfortable. They are both very happy when the 
brethren come and receive them with joy. I do not know where 
else a brother could put up here. I had here a very blessed eve- 
ning in the presence of my Lord and furthermore we received 
here so many dear letters from Bethlehem for which we had been 
longing. Also our dear Selheim placed before us a commission 
which several High Germans had entrusted to him. He related 
that at Broad Bay® (this place is somewhat more than three hun- 
dred miles by land from Boston and one hundred and fifty by 
water) there live 150 families of Germans. Several of these people 
had been at his house and had testified by their tears to their 
strong desire that the brethren visit them. They had heard that 
a few of us had been here last year and they had begged him 
that if any should again come to Boston the following summer, 
he should urge them to come to them. I took this matter and laid 
it in prayer before the Lord that he make known his will whether 
I should give up my journey to New Hampshire and go to these 
people. Then in my heart I felt that I should go to these people. 
There the question rested upon an opportunity to go by water 
because it was not possible to go by land. I sought a way to get 
there but could not find any. I placed the matter in the hands of 
my dear Lord and waited for a few days in the city without being 
able to learn of any vessel sailing for Broad Bay, so that we 
thought now of nothing else than of going to New Hampshire. 
But on the very day before the one set for our departure a woman 
from Broad Bay came and with many tears begged us to go with 
her as she would soon be returning. She related that on board the 
sloop she had been assured that she would find brethren in 
Boston. It was then decided to sail with the sloop for Broad Bay 
and to give up our journey to New Hampshire. 

> The 11th. As we were sitting this very morning at breakfast, 
there came the woman from Broad Bay, previously mentioned. 
Her husband's name is Georg Hahn.” He stopped at Herrn- 
haag" for a while on two different occasions. She had also had 


in the summer of 1752. They were elderly and did not attempt the rigors of 
the frontier, but settled in Boston, where their home became the rallying 
point for the Moravians in that center. (Georg Hahn Memoir, Moravian 
Archives, Winston-Salem, North Carolina.) 

® Until its incorporation in 1773, the town of Waldoboro was known 
as Broad Bay. 

10 Georg Hahn, born at Ebersbrunn, Germany, 1718; settled at Broad 
Bay, 1752. 

11 Herrnhaag was a second Herrnhut during most of the years when 
Count Zinzendorf was banished from Saxony. That banishment was decreed 
first in March, 1736, renewed and made “perpetual” in 1738, and lifted in 
June, 1755. In the meantime Zinzendorf acquired a piece of land in the 
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some contact with the sisters, especially with our sister Schlegelin. 
Since we now were to go with her, we completed the letters which 
were to be sent to Bethlehem. 

é The 12th. On this day we received a report of a matter 
which I in my heart had sensed for a long time, namely that our 
dear disciple’? had gone on the ninth of May of this year to his 
dearly beloved Friend. This was sad news but what could we say 
about it! It has pleased the Lord to sever che cord of his life and 
to retire him to his rest, and He, the Good Shepherd, has now 
and never been separated from his people. In our hearts there 
was much to think over and through our whole being we felt a 
deep sense of gratitude for all that our Friend through him had 
accomplished for his people and in this world. 

@ The 15th. After a long wait we proceeded under sail and 
came » the 16th to Massfield [Marshfield] because the Captain 
lives here. He invited us to go with him to his home and to re- 
main there Sunday. We knew, however, that he kept an inn, and 
for that reason we feared to go with him, and courteously declined. 
He insisted but we remained equally determined. Again on this 
occasion I learned how wise it is to follow the Saviour in childlike 
faith even when opposed to reason. I deeply repented not having 
done so on this occasion, for several weeks later I understood what 
the Saviour’s will had been, since a revival had started a short 
time before among the people. He, however, in the sweetness 
of his spirit forgave me much sooner than I could forgive myself. 
Accordingly we remained © the 17th in our cabin, sang, talked 
with one another, and spent the day in blessed meditation on all 
the good things which our dear Lord had done for his people up 
to that time, especially through the dear deceased disciple. 
Throughout, our hearts were filled with bliss and contentment. 
We were very badly supplied with provisions. The man at whose 
wharf we were lying proved very kind and ready to help us. So 
we got along paucis natura contenta. 

> The 19th. The Captain came back on board and we set 
sail and ran out of the harbor. This is an especially beautiful area 
with many very fine harbors. We sailed past Plymouth and came 
in two hours into the open sea. We sailed along with a favorable 
wind until on 24 the 22nd we reached Broad Bay. It is a place 
where the sea runs for twenty miles up into the land. About twelve 


Wetterau, not far from Frankfort-am-Main. This purchase was made from the 
Count of Biidingen in 1737 and the settlement of Herrnhaag begun in 1738. 
This and the twin settlement of Marienborn became the centers for the work 
of the Moravian Church until 1750, when a renewal of the lease was denied. 

12 A probable reference to the death of Brother Johannes Heinrich 
Moller. 
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miles up the Bay the ocean divides into two arms. The western 
arm does not extend very far and the district round about is called 
Runpan."* The eastern arm, however, extends much farther and 
is about a mile and a half wide; this arm is in the main known as 
Broad Bay. Here live the High Germans along the water and on 
both sides of the river. A splendid trade center could be built up 
here if the country round about were settled. The land in itself 
is very good and productive. Whatever is planted grows well, but 
they cannot sow winter wheat because snow is deep and it re- 
mains on the ground a long time. Fish they often get in such 
quantities that they feed their swine on them in the winter. Never- 
theless the people are still very poor, in part because they have 
not dwelt there very long—most of them only seven to eight 
years—and in part because in the present war'* they have been 
greatly harassed by the Indians. 

We put up at the house of Georg Hahn, who is a carpenter and 
who helped to build the Single Brethren’s House at Herrnhaag. 
The Germans here are for the most part Wiirtenbergers and Pala- 
tines. Brother Samuel [Herr] found many of his fellow countrymen 
and also acquaintances here, among others one with whom he 
was in service’ in the old country. This man, when he saw him, 
fell upon his neck, kissed him, and wept for joy. Here we also 
found the sister of our brother Ludwig Hiibner'*, who was very 
happy to hear from her brother and who gave us a letter to deliver 
to him. 

So far as the spiritual condition of the people in this place is 
concerned (wherever one goes in this world one finds the fields 
ready for the Saviour’s harvest, for the earth is his), the word of 
God is very dear. No preachers come to this place either of the 
good or bad!? varicty. One of the Englishmen who came to the 
meeting here told me that he had not heard a sermon in seven 
years. Hence I reach the conclusion it would be better to let 
oneself preach here than in many other places where Christ is 
preached every day. 

For seven years Georg Hahn has lived here. Two years ago he 
began to hold meetings every Sunday, at which he read to the 
people selections from the blessed Dr. Hartmann’s Book of Ser- 
mons. The good Saviour imparted his instant blessing to the 


13 Round Pond. 

14 The French and Indian War. The final treaty was not signed at Paris 
until February 10, 1763. 

15 Either military service or an apprenticeship. 

16 Anglice, Louis Havener. 

17 A reference to the charlatans who very generally exploited in the colonies 
the spiritual needs of early German communities. 
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extent that we have seen and visited six families which have been 
visited by grace and show the work of the dear mother" in their 
hearts. They are like children eager for the Gospel and have im- 
plored the Saviour continually that he might send them one of 
the brethren. How happy and grateful they were when they saw 
us! 
© The 24th. Many of the German people came to hear the 
preaching. Our arrival was not known in all parts of the settle- 
ment; nevertheless every corner of the house was full and many 
had to stand outsid«. I preached in the forenoon from the text 
Isaiah 43:24.'° “Thou hast brought me no calamus,” etc. A real 
spirit of grace and mercy pervaded the meeting. Brother Samuel 
preached in the afternoon from Galatians 1. “If any man preach 
any other gospel unto you than that ye have received,” etc. The 
ple were very attentive. Since the truly awakened” were accus- 
tomed to hold for themselves a separate meeting every Sunday, 
they remained behind. I held the meeting for them. One felt 
and saw that the Lamb of God was very near and blessed the 
meeting with his saving blood. There was not a dry eye in their 
midst. Afterwards we talked with them. They all testified to their 
great desire to have the services of a brother and urged us to lay 
before the church in Bethlehem their condition and need. The 
unredeemed” are very embittered against them. They also see, 
however, the reason why. It is because the good Hahn has let loose 
on them everywhere with thunder and lightning.?* In this way 
he has brought the people to such a pitch of anger that they have 
really sought to kill him. Among the truly awakened he plays 
the part of a worker. With his wife he visits them once every week 
in their homes and tries to organize them in the way he saw at 
Herrnhaag. Today it was announced that there would be a 
religious service in Reisser’s house* on the 27th. 
The English people in Runpan and Benequith** had chanced 
to hear that we had arrived here, and sent a few men to see us 
and talk with us. It happened, however, that they first went to 


18 The mother of Jesus. 

19 “Thou hast brought me no sweet cane [calamus] with money, neither 
hast thou filled me with the fat of thy sacrifices; but thou hast made me to 
serve with thy sins, thou hast wearied me with thine iniquities.” 

20 A reference to the Moravians as distinguished from those of other con- 
fessions. 

21 “Natiirliche Leute.” 

22 Georg Hahn was an ardent and insistent proselyter. 

23 At this time there was no church at Broad Bay. The gospel was preached 
in dwelling houses, in groves, and in the fields. John Martin Reisser came 
to Broad Bay from Saxony between 1748 and 1751. 

24 The German so renders the name Pemaquid. 
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Captain Leisner,> an enemy of Georg Hahn's. He gave them 
such a description of us that they were afraid to come and talk 
with us, and they went back home. This Leisner is from Magde- 
burg in Germany. He has studied in Jena, is a lawyer, and hence 
he is here a kind of magistrate among these people. He is a fine 
looking and eminent young man. The other people in Runpan 
and Benequith, however, attached no credence to this report. 
Hence they sent ), the twenty-fifth, a representative to one of 
the truly awakened people in order to ascertain the real truth. 
When I chanced to hear this I made up my mind to send a letter 
to a certain Captain in Benequith, and one to Runpan and in- 
vited them to come to me, because my time would not permit 
me to come to them. 

Since these dear people in Broad Bay wanted to have for them- 
selves some of our hymns and writings and since I could not help 
them in this respect, I resolved to copy off for them as many as 
I could of our blood and wounds verses,** and today I made a 
beginning of it. The old Herrnhut hymn-book they have among 
them, of which up to this time they have made use in their 
meetings. 

¢ The 26th. Brother Samuel worked in the field. I continued 
writing hymns. Reisser wrote a letter to Brother Samuel and in- 
vited him to come to his home this evening, because the sermon 
was to be preached there on the morrow. Brother Samuel went 
to his place; I remained at home and had a long discussion with 
our host. The more the simple folk hear of us and become ac- 
quainted with us, the more considerately they treat us; not only 
the truly awakened but also those of an entirely worldly cast of 
mind are very solicitous of us and bring provisions to the house 
sometimes from a distance of three or four miles. Each one invites 
us to come to his home and to visit him. 

% The 27th. It rained very hard the whole day, so that I could 
not go to the meeting, for I had to go three miles. I was, however, 
very happy that Brother Samuel was there. Two, however, are 
always better than one alone, although despite the heavy rain 
many people assembled. Captain Leisner was also there. Brother 
Samuel had previously had a long talk with him and had satis- 
fied him in all respects.27 After Brother Samuel had waited for 


25 Charles Christopher Godfrey Leisner, born at Magdeburg, 1724, edu- 
cated at Jena, a lawyer who came to Broad Bay in 1753 and was the leading 
man in the colony until his death in 1769. 

26 In this period Moravian theology laid great stress on the blood sacri- 
fice and suffering of the Christ. 

27 Captain Leisner was an orthodox Lutheran and suspicious of Moravian 
theology. 
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me in vain for a long time, he decided to preach a sermon to the 
people, taking as his text John, 3rd Chapter, 13th and 14th verses. 
[“And no man hath ascended up to heaven,”~etc.] The Saviour 
blessed this his sermon and the people rejoiced greatly at the 
sweet word of life. They wanted Brother Samuel to stay with them 
and to become their minister. What expectation we repeatedly 
experienced at their hands! All Captain Leisner’s prejudices were 
dissipated and he became our good friend. Brother Samuel also 
talked yesterday with an old Englishman by the name of Robin- 
son,”* with whom I also got a chance to talk in the evening. He 
feels the burden of sin on his soul, but has in his heart a feeling 
of confidence in the dear Saviour and in his salvation. For this 
reason this old man gave us great joy. He urged us to come to his 
home, which is ten miles from here. In the evening we talked 
of many things with our host and hostess. They are both beginning 
to suffer from a dangerous illness. I hope that the trusty Friend 
of our souls will let our presence here be a blessing to them and 
heal and cure them of their bodily ailment. 

» The 28th. We went visiting with our host and hostess the 
whole day. One can clearly sense and trace the works of the dear 
mother in the hearts of these people. It was their general entreaty 
that one of us would remain with them this winter. They wanted 
to get together immediately and build a house where church and 
school could be held. We, however, could promise them nothing, 
although we are very fond of the people and believe that a brother 
who can speak both German and English might be able to present 
to the Saviour many of the old and young, washed clean in his 
blood. The two of us also went to Mr. Leisner’s, who was most 
kind and offered to permit services to be held in his house so 
long as we wished to remain. Since his house is the largest in all 
Broad Bay, I accepted the offer and decided to preach there the 
next Sunday, which gave to the self-righteousness of our host?® 
a terrific shock. 

@ The 29th. Today we thought a great deal about our Single 
Brethren Choir in Bethlehem, and our hearts blessed them as 
being so preciously close, for the kind heart of our Lord was very 
close to us two poor sinners at Broad Bay. He blessed, forgave, 
and kissed us. Then I crossed the river to the other side to make 
some visits. Brother Samuel remained at home as he was not well. 
Here I saw for the first time Brother Hiibner’s sister. I also found 
here some souls who were ready to listen and with whom I could 
speak from the heart. Although the people here are hostile to 
Hahn, nevertheless they received me sincerely and affectionately 


28 Probably Moses Robinson, from the settlement on St. George's River. 
29 George Hahn. 
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and called after me when I would pass their houses and would 
invite me in. Johannes Arndt’s Das Wahre Christentum® I 
found in almost all houses. In the latest editions I found things 
hostile to us worked in. The people showed me every considera- 
tion and courtesy, even those I had formerly held to be the worst. 

» The goth. We remembered today the communion in Beth- 
lehem. The kind heart of our Saviour lets us suffer no want. In 
the evening there came a man and his wife from Runpan. They 
are English people. The name of the man is Yets.*! The wife has 
a soul which has sought and found something. She is one of the 
profoundest persons I have heard or seen here. In her way the 
Saviour is very precious to her. Her husband is also similarly 
disposed. He talks more of the Saviour, however, than he really 
feels, a fact which was made rather plain and clear to him here 
in a certain situation in which he appeared very small and was 
ashamed. The Saviour caused it to be this way in order that the 
man might derive a blessing from it. They requested that I should 
baptize for them their seven-months-old child. I told them I was 
not sent out to baptize but to preach the gospel and accordingly 
could not do what they wanted, for the people here are not 
accustomed to think as I do about baptism. I can clearly see that 
this folk here is more concerned about its cattle than about the 
souls of its children. Furthermore, I told her that when we have 
baptized a child we are not indifferent thereafter as to how the 
parents handle and educate the child. They insisted, however, 
and urged greatly that I should do it. The Saviour, to whom I 
looked under these conditions, made it clear to me in my heart 
that I was to baptize, and Brother Samuel had the same feeling. 
I then told them my ideas on baptism. They replied that they 
felt the same way and promised to do right by the child so far 
as possible and so far as the Saviour gave them grace, and to try 
to preserve it from all spiritual harm. And so I determined to 
baptize it. This took place in the stillness of our house in the 
presence of both parents, of Georg Hahn and his wife, and of 
Brother Samuel. After a short discourse on the importance of 
baptism with water and the blood I baptized the child in the 
name of the Holy Trinity and in the death of Jesus. The Friend 
of little children let his presence be felt and showed that he was 
there. I baptized the child with the name of Elizabeth. 

© The gist. Today a great many of the Germans and of the 
English from Runpan and Benequith came to the service in 


30 A book which was in all Lutheran homes. 

31 Probably James Yates, who participated in the Louisbourg campaign 
in 1745, and his wife, Jean Yates. Yates’s daughter Elizabeth, the child here 
mentioned, married later a Mr. Rhoads. James Yates died in 1789. 
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Captain Leisner’s house. Since the house was much too small to 
hold the people, I was obliged to deliver the German sermon in 
the field. I proclaimed to them the death of the Lamb, its reason 
and its power by using the words Ephesians—Chapter tl, verse 10 
[“For we are his workmanship,” etc.]. There I stressed mainly 
the words “created in Christ Jesus.” After the German service 
was finished, I had the English and as many Germans as under- 
stood English go into the house. I took as a text Hebrews 9, 14,— 
“How much more shall the blood of Christ,” etc. The dear Saviour 
blessed his word in both places; especially, however, was the Eng- 
lish meeting blessed with visible grace. Many eyes and cheeks 
were wet. Captain Leisner wept like a child. 

After I had finished here at two o'clock, many more people came 
from the other side of Broad Bay to hear the word. We had no 
time to eat dinner, to which Captain Leisner had invited us, 
but went with the people to a fort,*? where Brother Samuel de- 
livered a fine sermon, using as his text First Timothy, Chapter 1, 
verse 15 [“Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners; of 
whom I am chief.”] The people sat upon the square around him 
and looked at him as fixedly and continuously as if they wanted 
to eat the words from his mouth. 

When we were finished they began to repeat their request that 
one of us might remain in the settlement. An English family had 
brought a child three years of age and begged that I should baptize 
it. I told them briefly that I was not allowed to baptize. Bap- 
tism** and the communion would soon show which ones really 
wanted to change for the better, if a brother should come here 
to preach and to minister to the truly awakened, which they so 
ardently long for. Since we intended tomorrow or day after 
tomorrow to go back to Boston and on that account talked today 
with a captain, all the truly awakened came together and wanted 
us to take a letter of theirs to Bethlehem in order to request a 
brother of the Church. We told them that they should consider 
the matter a little more carefully and see to what extent the 
Saviour would reveal his purpose in their hearts and feelings, 
and if he did so, so that they were all united in this matter, then 
they could write. They said they would follow our counsel, but 
that they could not defer writing beyond late fall, as they would 
like to have a brother come in the spring. They had after that a 
brief but blessed quarter of an hour with us and then very late 


82 Probably the “middle garrison,” located on Garrison Hill, on the old 
Ludwig Castner farm, near the river. 

83 A reference to the discipline involved in these sacraments as conceived 
and practised by the Moravians. 
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at night they returned to their homes. It was a day rich in bless- 
ings for Broad Bay. 

>» The first of September. We visited here and there in the 
houses where we had been before and where we had not been, 
since the sloop was not yet quite ready. The people showed us 
much affection and wanted to supply us with food for the journ- 
ey, so that today and on the following day, 4, the second, we 
had enough to do to protect ourselves against the love of these 
people. In the evening the truly awakened gathered together with 
us for the last time. The names so far as they are known to me, 
I will write down here. Georg Hahn and wife, David Vogler and 
wife, David Rominger and wife, Michael Rominger and wife, and 
two additional families whose names I have forgotten. There 
are also here and there other souls which are not empty. Their 
conditions, however, are such that they can not yet join these. 
We were blessed in our fellowship. The Friend was among us in 
spirit. We discoursed, talked, and sang about him. We also told 
them a great deal of our brotherhoods in all parts of the world, 
which was most precious and edifying to them. Finally they had 
without any knowledge on our part prepared a last supper for us, 
which we enjoyed with one another. We concluded our stay 
here in prayer and tears upon our knees and commended them 
all to his love and bleeding wounds. At one o'clock in the night 
they left us with wet cheeks and loud weeping. But we are happy 
and grateful for all that which he has manifested to us and to 
these poor souls the period we have been here. 

¢% The grd. Since it rained and there was no wind, we still 
had to stay here. David Vogler came to us and remained the whole 
day. He is a dear man, and in his heart the grace of God works 
with power. 

2¢ The 4th. We went on board the sloop, which with a good 
wind got quickly out of the bay into the open sea. We soon ran 
into head winds. Our ship’s crew was from Massfield [Marshfield], 
fine people who showed us much consideration and with whom 
there was opportunity to speak of our blessed faith. I had many 
choice hours on the vessel. Brother Samuel was somewhat in- 
disposed and seasick. We were at sea until the ninth, when early 
in the morning we arrived in Boston harbor on the anniversary 
of the very day that I with my company arrived in New York 
seven years ago. We again went to our dear Selheim’s, where there 
was opportunity to converse with a master who proved to be very 
friendly. 
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The editors of the New ENGLAND QUARTERLY neither assume nor 
accept any responsibility whatever for the opinions of reviewers. 


Report on the Terminating Appointments of Dr. J. R. Walsh 
and Dr. A. R. Sweezy (Pp. iii, 86); and Report on Some Prob- 
lems of Personnel in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences (Pp. xiv, 
165). By the Special Committee Appointed by the President of 
Harvard University. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1938 and 1939. Privately printed.) 


These two reports are carefully reasoned and closely written 
commentaries on the management of one of the greatest of those 
privately endowed institutions of higher learning which still 
enjoy the protection and the favor of the public. They deserve 
thoughtful reading by all persons who are concerned with the 
dangerous question of proper education for life in the twentieth 
century. The second report, in particular, is obviously the prod- 
uct of much time, hard work, and thought; it would indeed have 
been regrettable had the Special Committee refused to proceed 


1 About the middle of May, 1937, a memorandum signed by one hundred 
and thirty-one junior members of the staff of teachers at Harvard was pre- 
sented to nine full professors: E. M. Dodd (Law), Felix Frankfurter (Law), 
E. P. Kohler (Chemistry), E. M. Morgan (Law), Samuel E. Morison (History), 
Kenneth B. Murdock (English), Ralph Barton Perry (Philosophy), Arthur M. 
Schlesinger (History), and Harlow Shapley (Astronomy), setting forth certain 
misgivings and grounds for questioning in regard to the management of the 
University. Eight of these professors (Mr. Kohler, who had taught Presi- 
dent Conant, made himself believe that the “approach” was “improper”) 
referred the memorandum to Mr. Conant on May 18, 1937. The President 
was pressed and persuaded to appoint the nine men to whom the memorandum 
had been addressed a committee to investigate the question of the terminating 
appointments given Messrs. Walsh and Sweezy in particular, as well as to 
examine the more general reasons for unrest at Harvard. Because Mr. Morison 
was to be absent from the University during 1937-1938, the committee of 
investigation recommended Professor W. S. Ferguson (History) to fill his 
place. Mr. Kohler died, after a long illness, on May 24, 1938, the very day the 
first report was sent to Mr. Conant. The committee of nine had become, in 
fact, a committee of eight. The committee chose Professor Perry for its 
chairman, and Professor Murdock for its secretary. Both reports were signed 
by all eight members of the Special Committee. 
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to the preparation of it. The reforms recommended, if carried 
out with care, courage, and tact, might do much toward rescuing 
Harvard from the doleful condition into which it has fallen. 

Harvard University is the only institution of higher learning 
in this country, apart from Wisconsin, of which this reviewer has 
any knowledge at first hand. For nine years, at one time or an- 
other, he was enrolled as one of its students; for two years he held 
a minor post on its staff of teachers. Studying in both the college 
and the graduate school of arts and sciences, he received some 
very good, some very bad, and some indifferent instruction, and 
smuggled out three degrees. If his memory of his great teachers 
is lasting and rewarding, he recalls with some effort those pedants 
and dolts who, in one way or another, fasten themselves, now and 
then, to the payroll of Harvard. Having attended universities 
in both France and England, he believes that Harvard, on the 
whole, probably excels them in the art of education. 

Two of the eight gentlemen who signed these reports to Presi- 
dent Conant the reviewer does not know except by name. He has 
briefly watched two others in action in public. His opinion of the 
four he knows is not neutral, for his knowledge of them is reas- 
onably accurate, if not familiar. Of two of these four, he has 
been the not unhappy student. The reviewer was “pumped” by 
more than one of the junior instructors as to the diplomacy of 
the replies they were preparing to the questionnaires sent out 
by the Special Committee; but he was careful not to consult, 
or even to see, any one of these forms. For eight of the nine pro- 
fessors to whom the memorandum was addressed the compli- 
ment of the confidence of the junior teachers was great and genu- 
ine; Mr. Kohler, as the former instructor of Mr. Conant, was 
obviously included for a reason which he probably understood. 
Jealous colleagues of these professors called the Special Committee 
the “Nine Old Men,” in disrespectful derision of that great tri- 
bunal which has swept back the ocean of the New Deal with 
such unnoticeable success. 

Whatever may be the result, a majority of the committee, at 
least, must have sense enough to know that their time and toil 
have been spent well. The Corporation and the Overseers prob- 
ably agree with them. That 131 junior teaching officers of Har- 
vard should prepare their now famous “Memorandum” of dis- 
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content just four years after the election of a new president was 
an alarming fact. To brush aside their suspicions and their pro- 
tests, whether just or not, would have been disquieting, dicta- 
torial, and unwise. Something was rotten in the state of Harvard. 
An unfortunate combination of circumstances had made the 
washing of soiled linen a necessity. Only the time-servers tried to 
evade the issue: their professions of “loyalty” to the President 
must have reminded Mr. Conant of the story of a certain King 
Canute. 

The chief recommendation contained in the first report was 
rejected by the Corporation. There will always be two opinions 
as to its contents and its fate. The reviewer regrets to suggest that 
both the Special Committee and Mr. Conant were quite wrong. 
The President managed the matter with all the tact that he might 
have used in handling a test-tube: in one week he had read and 
turned down the work of one year. His promptness was neither 
disarming nor discreet. Yet this diplomacy of Quincy Street was 
only half the story. The Special Committee would have been 
wiser not to recommend the reinstatement of Mr. Walsh and Mr. 
Sweezy. In the first place, their report convicted certain members 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of gross mismanagement of its 
own affairs; therefore, it was not wholly reasonable to suppose 
that the Corporation and the Overseers should reverse their own 
votes which were the direct result of that mismanagement, even 
though these votes produced the protest from the junior teachers. 
In the second place, Mr. Walsh and Mr. Sweezy were only two 
of five members of the Department of Economics who had been 
blunderingly warned to seek employment elsewhere. Because these 
two were thought to be radicals, the rabble was aroused. Compara- 
tively little was heard of the other victims. In the third place, the 
committee expressly and convincingly acquitted the University 
of discrimination against anyone because of opinions which con- 
cern the public. It was precisely this unjust accusation, met by 
the University with perverse and pitiable incompetence, that had 
raised an uproar in the college and the press. Lastly, to have fol- 
lowed the recommendation that these two teachers be reinstated 
would have led to an impossible situation. That they had found 
positions elsewhere was of no real importance, but their return 
to Harvard would have made their relations with their colleagues 
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uncomfortable, not to say difficult. The milk had been spilt, and 
there was no hope of scooping it up clean of mud. 

The second report of the Special Committee is far the more 
important of the two. Its main purpose was to recommend the 
setting up of a considerate system in the management of Harvard 
which should replace the casual and informal methods of the fat 
twenties, methods which made for trouble in the lean thirties. 
The committee recommended that the title of professor, whether 
full or associate, should, as now, mean permanent appointment; 
the rank of assistant professor should be abolished. “Annual” 
instructors would be men who had “completed their formal edu- 
cation,” and would serve for not more than three years; “faculty” 
instructors would be given not more than five appointments. 
Carefully graded salaries were provided for, as well as interesting 
plans for revolving funds, in control of the Dean and the Presi- 
dent, to take care of both unforeseen changes in the teaching 
staffs of the various departments and shifts in the enrollment of 
students. Chairmen of departments should not serve as such, it was 
advised, for more than three years (110). Lengthy tenure of these 
chairmanships and the failure to retire certain professors prompt- 
ly have been crying evils at Harvard. Deference to the vanity of 
old men is dishonesty to those who are young. 

The quoted causes for discontent among the younger men at 
Harvard (87-90, 103-106) are of much significance. They make up 
a miserable record of fear and frustration. Persons engaged in 
higher education, and particularly those who try to administer it, 
would do well to spend some time in reading the committee's 
shrewd judgments on the subject of the relative value of expert- 
ness in searching out sources and of passing information on to 
others in the form of lectures (79-84). The vexed question of 
“academic freedom” and Harvard’s duty to the public at large 
are discussed with skill and wisdom (135-158). If the conclusions 
of the committee are not startling, they are none the less difficult 
to put into practice. True scholarship, few will disagree, is a nice 
combination of the ability to find information and the art of 
communicating it to students. Certain departments, it was con- 
cluded, should take care to preserve a true balance between diver- 
sities of opinion. As to pressure on Harvard from the “outside,” 
the committee found that that from the “left” is likely to be posi- 
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tive. Pressure from conservatives is “almost wholly negative in 
character” (142). Most important of all, perhaps, is the warning 
statement that “a university breeds its own Conservatism” (136). 

This second report of the committee was accepted by the Cor- 
poration—probably, as diplomats put it, “in principle.” Properly 
to carry out its recommendations will take years of foresight, pain, 
and patience. Personal disappointment must pay for the brash 
hopes of the past. Yet almost immediately after this report had 
been published, no fewer than ten assistant professors were given 
terminating appointments by the University! The lord of the 
laboratory had gone to work with a vengeance. The fat was back 
in the fire, and meetings of the faculty of “arts and sciences” be- 
came a bedlam. Not since the Civil War has the morale of that 
body been so low as now. When one and the same professor first 
urges a reviewer to rip these two reports to pieces, and then praises 
the contents of them to two of the signers; when the quip “Eliot 
was a poor chemist and a great president; Conant is a great 
chemist,” echoes freely in the whispering gallery of Cambridge; 
when the Jacobins of the faculty are said to be determined to force 
the resignation of the President because they earnestly believe 
he cannot handle human beings, then surely all is not well in 
this “best of all possible worlds.” Mr. Conant has precedents for 
comfort and courage. He needs only remember the forgotten 
armies of stuffed shirts, fuss-budgets, fools, and fanatics whom 
Mr. Eliot and Mr. Lowell had to humor, cajole, and persuade 
during almost three generations. He may have read that even the 
great Eliot would have been eased out of Harvard in the eighties 
if either of two members of the Corporation—Alexander Agassiz 
or John Quincy Adams—had been so base as to vote for himself 
as his successor. Yet his honeymoon at Harvard is over, and the old 
men on whom he leans for bad advice will soon be dead. 

The Special Committee quite properly confined its work to 
certain limits fixed by circumstances—for one thing, a static, if 
not a declining income. But a Harvard of a “frozen budget” is a 
Harvard of decay, if not deceit. Rebels insist that the cry for 
economy is a “dodge.” Laymen may one day begin to ask embar- 
rassing questions as to the management of the University’s huge 
investments—how much of its money, for instance, is sunk in 
those corporate wrecks, the New Haven and the Boston and 
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Maine railroads, where only the funds of widows and orphans 
should now lie rotting. Trustees, it has been observed, are notori- 
ously ready to buy, and unwilling to sell: nobody's money is too 
often nobody's care. Outsiders may suggest that the tuition fees 
should be raised, that Harvard can no longer afford to contribute 
so large a part as it does now to the cost of a student's education. 
To the resulting clamor against a proposal to increase the fees 
for higher education, there occurs the quiet if cold reply that 
comparatively few boys or girls are intellectually equal to the 
opportunities of extended instruction, or the happier thereafter 
for having had them. If the springs of philanthropy are running 
dry, rich-parents must be “soaked” for the education of their 
offspring, and scholarships for the children of the poor must be 
raised accordingly. In the middle “brackets” the higher cost of 
going to college will increase the value of the prize it is. Universi- 
ties subsidized by the public will be free to go on, as before, 
annually spoiling a certain number of good cooks, artisans, and 
farmers for commencement in the white-collar class. The state 
demands more literacy; but higher education is a thing apart, a 
kind of secret, inescapable aristocracy. College as a matter of 
course is sheer nonsense and a nuisance. 

Some readers of the second report will notice, with interest, 
how closely the question of “security” in the profession of teach- 
ing at Harvard is tied up with the high cost of living in Cam- 
bridge and surrounding neighborhoods. Much of this cost arises 
from high rent; that is, from high assessments and high taxes. 
Anyone who turns over the telephone book of Greater Boston 
and studies the back cover will find there a map that would have 
pleased the eye of Lucian. Facing Boston Bay, within a radius 
of ten miles from the State House, are no fewer than ten cities 
and six towns, where one would do as well—or very much better. 
Boston itself is honeycombed with tax-exempt property; in 
Cambridge, Harvard and Radcliffe are eating away land and 
buildings at one end, and the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy at the other. Yet citizens of Milton and Newton may visit the 
Museum of Fine Arts free of charge, and send their sons to Har- 
vard at no greater cost to themselves than to those citizens who 
bear the growing burden of “charitable” institutions. Between 
Malden on the north and Quincy at the south, with Newton as 
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its western extremity, lies one great city, whose cost of govern- 
ment could probably be cut in half merely by means of union. 
The unlikelihood that this solution will ever be reached is a 
discouraging commentary on the shortcomings and the dead waste 
of self-government. 

Some of those who have watched the present convulsions of 
Harvard in the pages of newspapers and the Alumni Bulletin 
may regret that a new agony has been added to the sick-room. 


One woe doth tread upon another's heel, 
So fast they follow. 


The first report of the Special Committee made the appointment 
of a new dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences obvious and 
inevitable. Harvard has that new dean. The refusal to permit 
Mr. Earl Browder to make a fool of himself before a handful of 
students in the New Lecture Hall—the inept invitation that he 
hire and fill a hall under the nose of Harvard—calls for a new 
secretary to the Corporation. Yale has opened her doors to this 
person of odious doctrines and has thereby made Harvard look 
all the more ridiculous. Mr. Seymour is not afraid of alumni or 
the American Legion; he is man enough to know that indicted 
persons are commonly supposed to be innocent until they are 
proved guilty! The communist will draw a crowd. 

The reviewer has only one suggestion to offer. Let it be pro- 
claimed that hereafter no one shall be appointed to the Faculty 
or to the Corporation, or elected to the Board of Overseers who 
has not passed a written and an oral examination on Mr. Morison’s 
Three Centuries of Harvard and those pages of The Travels of 
Lemuel Gulliver which are devoted to the Academy of Lagado. 

Harvard must laugh at itself before long or there will be weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth. Given the whirlwind of another good 
big war or another economic earthquake, the college as its proud 
sons know it will probably perish. A sudden tidal-wave of poison- 
ous politics will overwhelm it, and we shall all wake up one 
morning to find posted in Quincy Street the stool-pigeon of some 
Comrade, Duce, or Fiihrer, sporting a mammoth mortar-board 
with a golden tassel four feet long. It has happened elsewhere in 


ime; it yet may ha n here. 
our Game; BY 7" STEWART MITCHELL. 


Boston. 
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The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Edited by Ralph L. Rusk. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. 1939. Six volumes. 
$30.00 the set.) 


These volumes contain twenty-three hundred hitherto unpub- 
lished letters of Emerson, and amplified or corrected versions of 
two hundred and seventy others. There is fine metal in them, 
but so deeply buried that i ‘. drudgery to read them through. 
Some of the new material has the best qualities of Emerson's 
style, adds to knowledge of his life, or re-emphasizes aspects of 
his thought, but all too little of it alters or makes essentially clearer 
the conventional estimate of the man and artist; and painfully 
few passages, in manner or in matter, are as good as what was 
already in print. Much that Mr. Rusk includes was not accessible 
to earlier scholars, but some of it was, and their selection from 
what they knew often took the best, leaving him to deal with 
the duller and more perfunctory correspondence. To read all of 
this collection means to plow through batches of letters on the 
same topic, formal notes accepting or declining invitations, and 
documents dwelling on prosaic details of the Concord household, 
especially its finances. These are raw material for the biographer 
or, within obvious limits, for the social or economic historian, 
but as they stand unsifted here they are impressive only for their 
bulk. 

This is not to say that Mr. Rusk’s vast labors have been wasted. 
His patient indexing and annotation of the letters he prints, and 
calendaring of many that he does not, represent years of toil, 
and the result is a scholarly reference-book of enduring value. 
His index is a guide to much that has been hitherto hard to find, 
and will be gratefully used by all students of Emerson and his 
friends.. Moreover, by getting into type the previously unpub- 
lished Emerson letters which are now available, and by listing 
hosts of others written to the Concord sage, Mr. Rusk has opened 
the way for a volume or two of selected correspondence, drawn 
from a far greater mass of writing than was within reach before. 
Such a selection, by an able critic, would be a treasure, and an 
appropriate flowering to come from Mr. Rusk’s patient prepara- 
tion of the soil. 

Detailed criticism of his work as editor is superfluous. No one 
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can question that, within the limits he has set himself, he has 
done his task well. His meticulous care and elaborately systematic 
method are evidenced on every page. If there are a few misprints, 
as there seem to be, there are amazingly few for a work of this 
size; if the index omits a few items that individual readers might 
be glad to have, it is still a model of exhaustiveness; if the intro- 
duction offers little really penetrating criticism, it does give a 
good summary of the chief matters treated in the letters. 

The irreverent may question whether Emerson’s greatness is 
sufficient to make it worth while to preserve as many unconsid- 
ered trifles as are here, but even the most skeptical will admit 
that there is gold in the Emersonian ore, and that some of the 
new letters assay well. The typical styie and content, “the pro- 
phetic tone,” are here. The nobility of mind, the austere idealism, 
are to be found, too, half-hidden in the accumulated dross of a 
lifetime of routine letter-writing. Mr. Rusk says that Emerson 
had humor, and there are samples of it, dry and rather formal, 
in these pages. There are quotable phrases, and a sprinkling of 
typical aphorisms. There are also some of the vaguely oracular 
sentences which outrage those who believe that Emerson now 
and then masked muddy thinking or downright nonsense in 
pompous sound. There are judgments on contemporaries—and 
even those who disagree with it should rejoice in the comment 
on Whitman: “wild,...with real inspiration, but choked by 
Titanic abdomen.” Certainly those who disparage Emerson as 
well as those who praise will find much in these pages that must 
be pondered before they bring in final verdicts, and critics and 
interpreters have now a golden opportunity to expand and enrich 
what they have been saying for years, by citing new quotations. 
On style, for example, we have: “The aphoristic style . . . is only 
good if dense with thought, but we must not multiply into many 
sentences what could better be condensed into one. It is graceful 
when intermingled with a freer speech, but by itself is short and 
chopping like a cord of chips for a cord of wood.” Emerson tells 
Margaret Fuller, “If I write too many aphorisms, I think you 
write too few,” and he complains that she presents few “abstract 
propositions.” More general, but as important for the critic to 
reckon with, is: “Literature seems to me great when it is the orna- 
ment and entertainment of a soul which proposes to itself the 
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most extensive, the most kind, the most solemn action, whereof 
man is capable.” And this: “Sam ...indulged me with a téte a 
téte after my own dry and abominable heart, upon pure gen- 
eralities.” A larger item in his creed Emerson puts thus: 


It is my habit to assume always as purely as I can, the attitude 
of an observer, and to record what I see. I am not responsible 
for the fact; for the truth of the record, I am .. .. What I see now— 
the feeblest intellection, rightly considered—implies all the vast 
attributes of spirit, implies the uprising of the one divine soul 
into my particular creek or bay, and apprises me that the Ocean 
is behind. I think that the constant progress of the human mind 
is from the observation of superficial differences to intrinsic 
analogies, and, at last, to central identity in all things. 


A few weeks later he adds, “I will read, and watch, and know 
something.” 

Such passages, on familiar phases of Emerson’s thought, are 
plentiful in these volumes, but no adequate sampling of them is 
possible in the limits of a review. Their presence fully justifies 
the printing of many of the new letters, but Mr. Rusk claims 
that the collection as a whole has an importance greater than 
that of a mere anthology of good sayings. According to him the 
letters “give us... the most vaiuabic glimpses we can hope to 
have of the essential personality of Emerson.” He supports this 
by noting that Emerson said that “letters had a vast superiority 
over conversation as a medium of ideas.” To be sure, there is a 
letter to Margaret Fuller in 1838 which says: “To people over 
the water or to people of genius who cannot speak ...we must 
even submit to apply this organ [letter-writing], but to all cis- 
atlantics whose tongue plays to the soul the seldomer the better.” 
But against this Mr. Rusk can cite: “Instead of the old verse, 
‘Speak that I may know thee,’ I write ‘Speak, that I may suspect 
thee, write, that I may know thee.’” And he asserts that Emerson 
“could have made a still stronger plea for letters as the best 
preservative of that fine spiritual essence, the personality of the 
writer.... He was at his worst in familiar conversation. ... The 
letters were destined to be the most satisfactory record of the 
personality of Emerson.” If this be true, what Emerson wrote to 
his many correspondents should be chiefly useful for its picture 
of the man himself. 
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On the surface much of that picture is unflattering. These are 
not good letters, judged by the obvious standards of comparison 
in English. The style is monotonous and, however appropriate 
to the Essays, often seems stilted here. The vividly colloquial, the 
moving accent of direct speech—surely not unreasonable to expect 
in letters to close friends—is usually far to seek. Worse, much in 
these volumes sounds deliberately “literary”—sentences seem con- 
trived, and the metaphors forced on the material rather than 
growing out of it. In writing to Lowell his thanks for some “gay 
verses” sent for the Dial, Emerson says they are to be put “in the 
vast editorial Drawer to take their chance for future insertion 
with the other sylphs and gnomes now imprisoned or hereafter 
to be imprisoned in that limbo.” The sylphs and gnomes seem 
to be lugged in simply for the effect—but the effect is that some- 
thing trivial has been said with cumbrous artifice. 

Perhaps related to this over-conscious quality in some passages 
is the frequency with which Emerson repeated the same phrases. 
On December 2, 1837, he thanked Margaret Fuller for a letter, 
“sharpening our country wits.” On May 8, 1838, he wrote F. H. 
Hedge to “come sharpen our country wits.” He told William 
Emerson on July 27, 1841, that he could “write out of no inkstand 
but” his own, and on the same day used the same words in a 
letter to Miss Fuller. A more striking instance of this echoing of 
favorite formulas is in his letters about the births of his two 
daughters—Ellen, in 1839, and Edith, in 1841. The first he called 
“a soft white sleepy creature with dark hair . . that will not open 
its eyes long enough to let me see what color they have.” Two years 
later Edith was “a fair sound drowsy looking little girl who will 
not show her eyes what color they are of.” On the same day he 
described her to Margaret Fuller as “a meek dear little drowsy 
creature who will not open her eyes for me.” It may be, of course, 
in this case and in others like it, that Emerson hit on what seemed 
to him the one fit “record” for what he observed, and then clung 
to it because of its truth, but there is room for the suspicion that 
now and then the words took precedence over the object—that he 
saw Edith less clearly because he had tucked away in his mind 
a few pleasant words to describe a new-born child, and thereafter 
looked at the words rather than the child. 

The emotional tone of the letters is cool. A few of them are 
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shining exceptions, notably those written after the death of little 
Waldo. These are tense with feeling, but most of the others reveal 
a man whose letter-writing, dignified, often rhetorically well 
turned, and sometimes lighted with striking figures, seems de- 
signed to keep his correspondents at arm’s length, except when 
the discussion is on relatively impersonal themes. The letters 
reinforce the picture of the reserved philosopher, never quite at 
ease with his fellow men, unless their relation to him could be 
safely circumscribed by formality, or by concentration on the pure- 
ly literary and abstract. Some of those to whom he wrote felt 
this, and the letters in which he answers their criticisms of his 
withholding himself from them are ineffective and uneasy. 

All this, of course, bears on his whole attitude toward society 
and solitude. An interesting study could be made of what the 
new letters show as to that attitude. At times he comes close to 
snobbishness, as in his remark that George Bradford would be 
“the properest person” to write on abolition “as he knows the 
facts, has a heart, and is a little of a Whig and altogether a gen- 
tleman.” He has little use for “communities,” but likes “neighbor- 
hoods.” He travels in the West, but what comes out in the letters 
is more often his observation of, say, Niagara Falls or the Mam- 
moth Cave, than any interested and humane impression of western 
society or even of individual westerners. He notes that California 
is “empty as yet of any adequate people,” and in general seems 
to have found himself and the group of individuals elsewhere 
who did seem to him “adequate,” all that he needed. “Society” 
in the modern sense, interested him relatively little, apparently, 
nor did politics, though the slavery issue roused him to strong 
words. 

Thus far the sketch is that of an Emerson already well known— 
the thinker, dreamer, idealist, and artist, endowed with noble 
traits and writing many noble things, but cut off from full under- 
standing, and from the prophet’s immortality which perhaps 
might otherwise have been his, by his inability to achieve a full- 
blooded communion with other men. What makes some of his 
work seem so colorless and hollow today is only in part his opti- 
mism or his ignorance of aggressive evil, only partly his confi- 
dence that all standards different from his own were insignificant. 
Equally sterilizing were his failure to share fully and warmly 
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any life but that of a chosen few, and the difficulty he had in 
achieving any intimate comprehension of the men and women 
who were neither of his class nor from his district, and were not 
bound to him by a common interest in the ideal. To such men 
and women, physical labor, pleasure and pain, politics good and 
bad, material wealth and poverty, birth, love, and death, mattered 
more than the Bhagavadgita. They must have mattered, too, to 
Emerson, but he pushed them away from his desk. In his quiet 
house the philosophers were pondered, not the newspapers. The 
letters that went out from his study, even those to his “closest” 
friends, usually talked of the spirit, not the flesh; the vision, not 
the fact; the discreet feeling, not the hot emotion. Love, in deco- 
rously abstract terms, not sex; men, not in masses, with all their 
faults and virtues on their heads, but individuals, stamped by 
some distinction visible to Emerson, and polite, or able to seem 
so when they wrote to him—these were safe material for letters. 
There are squeamishnesses, minor and major. Emerson urges that 
Margaret Fuller’s critiques of Longfellow and Lowell be not re- 
printed, lest two writers of “respectable ability” be wounded. 
He hastily decides against having to dinner with the Saturday 
Club a man who, although “very desirable,” was “liable to become 
violent over wine.” And he reflects that “passion” is “a poor topic.” 

No one needs to read the new letters to discover such limita- 
tions in their author’s outlook. But it would be a pity if critics 
and idolators alike failed to read the sentences that go deeper 
and reinforce the evidence in his other writings that Emerson 
sometimes realized those limitations, and questioned his position 
and way of life, even his own temperament. I am, he says, “a little 
impatient of my honourable prison—my quarantine of tempera- 
ment wherefrom I deal courteously with all comers, but through 
cold water.” In 1840 he is “daily getting ashamed of” his life, 
because it is “inactive and acquiescent.” Later he writes, “I am 
quite sure . . . all my speech public or trivial will betray my spir- 
itual life, and seem bodiless.” He, who had thought Whitman 
“hurt by hard life and too animal experience,” complains of his 
own lack Of “animal spirits, an immense and fatal negative with 
our Anglican race”—and the second remark goes far to explain 
the first. There were times when he wanted, if not “animal ex- 
perience,” at least some adequate means of feeding the senses. 
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Moved by an Italian opera, he speaks of “the wonder of melody 
that sleeps unknown in us,” and yearns to “write such verses as 
would take arms and feet and head and body to express, as well 
as the tongue.” But the restraints are still there, for he thinks 
such verses would be possible only if he were safely hidden in some 
“private nook.” 

It is well to be reminded again that he was not consistently 
the complacent individualist, serenely superior to the frailties 
of lesser men, conquering sense by reason, and smothering emo- 
tion in the interests of decorum. Much of the vitality in his best- 
known writings comes from their flavor of rebellion; in his char- 
acter, as it comes out in the letters, there was a saving spice of 
discontent. He was not always “A convert to—nothing but Emer- 
son”; his occasional iconoclasm extended even to himself. It is 
because of this, as much as for any other single reason, that he 
cannot be reduced to the lifelessness of a plaster bust. In spite of 
his almost indecent detachment from some values that seem to 
us indispensable for a tolerable society, in spite of the fact that 


Life, nature, love, God, and affairs of that sort, 
He looks at as merely ideas; in short, 
As if they were fossils, 


much of his best work still inspires and exalts. There is energy 
in it, and the conviction that comes—witness the letters—not from 
smugness but from stress. 

KENNETH B. MuRDOCcK. 
Harvard University. 


Anthony Philip Heinrich: A Nineteenth-Century Composer in 
America. By William Treat Upton. With an introductory note 
by Otto Kinkeldey. Columbia University Studies in Musicology, 
Number 4. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1939. Pp. 
xiv, 337. Illustrated. $4.50.) 


This biography, the first of Anthony Philip Heinrich to be 
written in English, applies to the early nineteenth century the 
precise methods of musicological research employed by Sonneck 
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for an earlier period. This is fortunate, for the four decades before 
1860 were of cardinal importance in the development of musical 
tradition in America. In these forty years, German romanticism, 
unleashed by Beethoven's angry pen, crossed the Atlantic and 
attained a paramount though not exclusive mastery of concert 
life in the United States. Heinrich was the foremost agent in this 
transit, and his life was inextricably criss-crossed with the struggle 
to establish in the New World the German standards upon whose 
basis he believed a national music could rise. In the success of 
that struggle lay his importance. 

Mr. Upton has comprehended the significance of his topic and 
has fully correlated the life of his subject with all the currents 
that swept through musical America in these years. The work 
traces Heinrich’s progress with meticulous detail from his arrival 
in Philadelphia in 1816 through his residence in Kentucky, Bos- 
ton, and New York, until 1857, when (his influence having tri- 
umphed), he returned to spend the last four years of his life in 
Europe. Throughout, attention is focused not only upon the 
musician's development as an artist but even more upon his in- 
fluence on the musical scene as a whole. The book closes with a 
brief account of Heinrich’s years in Europe and with an evalua- 
tion, unduly favorable, of his musical qualities. In addition, there 
are a series of valuable appendices including an exhaustive list 
of all Heinrich’s works, published and unpublished. Although 
an awkward style detracts from its readability, the thoroughness 
of the study renders it valuable to the historian of culture. 

Two deficiencies mar its general excellence: eight pages only— 
and these largely anecdotal—cover the first thirty-five years of 
Heinrich’s life. There is no hint of his education, or of the musi- 
cal influences and cultural milieu which surrounded the most 
formative years of his life. The failure to take cognizance of these 
matters and the disregard of important personal factors, such as 
the identity of Heinrich’s Boston-born wife, seriously handicap 
the full understanding of his career. 

The second deficiency is more serious for those concerned with 
the history of New England. Throughout, the author regards the 
United States as a cultural entity of which any part was approxi- 
mately equal to another, and imposes upon Boston a pattern 
made to fit New York or Philadelphia. But Boston was radically 
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different from cities where Germans and German music had 
always existed. Dominated since the 1780's by Graupner and the 
school of English instrumentalists who eventually founded the 
Handel and Haydn Society, its tradition was Anglo-Italianate 
rather than Teutonic, and violently antipathetic to everything 
for which Heinrich stood. Myopic to this dichotomy and misled 
by exaggerated reliance upon the testimony of newspaper “puffs,” 
the author presumes that Heinrich was immediately successful 
in Boston, although the failure of his concerts (94), his inability 
to settle there permanently, and his fear that he “may have the 
humiliation to perform to empty benches and cold ears” (194) 
indicate that his path was by no means smooth. John Sullivan 
Dwight, arch-proponent of Germanism in New England, himself 
pointed out that “it was the fashion to call [Heinrich] music-mad, 
until further acquaintance with the great music of Germany 
taught us to supect our own taste rather than his genius” (199). 
The process by which Boston accepted this “new and unfamiliar” 
music was interesting and significant, but since Mr. Upton is 
unaware of its existence, his otherwise satisfying work throws no 
light upon it. 


Harvard University. Oscar Hanbun. 


Catholicism in New England to 1788. By the Reverend Arthur J. 
Riley. (Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America. 
1936. Pp. ix, 479. Paper, $2.50; cloth, $3.50.) 


This solid work makes an important addition to the historiog- 
raphy of early New England, although not perhaps of the sort 
indicated by the title. Had Father Riley confined his attention 
merely to the few Catholics who ventured or were transported 
into New England before 1788, his volume would have been slim 
indeed; consequently, by a logic which might be questioned but 
which we are more than willing to condone, he has included with- 
in the definition of Catholicism all manifestation of anti-Catholli- 
cism and so finds an abundance of material for a chapter in the 
history of Catholicism even where there was no Catholic Church. 
He has read widely and understandingly in the writings of colonial 
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New England—very few Protestant historians have studied the 
literature so extensively—and presents us with ample documen- 
tation for the many Puritan attacks and for every legislative evi- 
dence of Puritan antipathy. Since it is well known that Puritans 
were hostile to Catholicism, many pages of the book result in a 
documentation of the obvious, but it is well to have all the texts 
on specific points brought together. The i eennanel and bibliog- 
raphies are especially useful. 

The tone of the book throughout is judicious and fair, especially 
in the treatment of Father Rale. Father Riley deplores—as who 
does not?—the vehemence of the particular lectures delivered 
under one of the terms of the Dudleian bequest, for detecting and 
exposing the idolatry and superstition of the Church of Rome, 
and contrasts them sharply with those that set forth the other 
three topics, in which he finds “a quiet dignity and an earnest- 
ness, bespeaking men of culture, learning, and zeal for the work 
of their ministry.” We cannot object that to his eyes such excel- 
lent treatments of points of dogma “stop just short of the final 
conclusion, inevitably demanded by the rules of logic,” since he 
points out that this final step “would carry the preacher across 
the chasm which separated Puritanism and Catholicism.” 

Indeed, except for one or two curious mistakes, such as calling 
Jonathan Edwards “a Boston minister” or listing Captain Edward 
Johnson as a clergyman, Father Riley gives the Protestant reader 
but one cause for complaint. Although he has probably surveyed 
Puritan thought more intimately than any other Catholic stu- 
dent, while tabulating its antagonisms he has neglected to indi- 
cate how much of it was still derived from Catholic and particu- 
larly from scholastic sources. He notes the large number of Cath- 
olic works found in New England libraries, but thinks them sig- 
nificant “only of a desire to know Catholic doctrine accurately 
that it might be more effectually refuted.” As Professor Morison 
has said, “As well might one explain the presence of a portrait 
of Duns Scotus among the few pictures hung in Harvard Hall as 
an effort of the college government to divert missiles from the 
companion portrait of Keckermann!” Puritan theology, and even 
more so the body of knowledge enshrined in the liberal arts, was 
not entirely a product of the Reformation; if Puritanism was, 
from a Catholic point of view, a heresy, it was nevertheless a 
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heresy within the great Christian tradition. The specific differ- 
ences of Puritan and Catholic, which were vehemently announced 
in one quarter of the Dudleian lectures, were real differences and 
must not be minimized by either Puritan or Catholic historians, 
but they might perhaps be viewed in larger perspectives when 
taken along with the other three-quarters of the lectures, to whose 
learning and culture a Catholic historian may appropriately give 
witness. 


Harvard University. Perry MILLER. 


The Poetical Works of Edward Taylor. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Thomas H. Johnson. (New York: The Spiral 
Press. 1939. Pp. 232. $6.00.) 


The publication of the Poetical Works of the hitherto unknown 
Edward Taylor adds one more to the slender list of American 
poets of the seventeenth century. Not a great poet, Taylor was 
nevertheless a genuine one, who stands without apology with 
his spiritual kin, Anne Bradstreet and Michael Wigglesworth. 

This handsome volume is the first publication in a series in 
American Literature issued in cooperation with an editorial 
board comprising Professors Howard Mumford Jones and Ken- 
neth B. Murdock of Harvard, Stanley T. Williams of Yale, Rob- 
ert E. Spiller of Swarthmore, Tremaine McDowell of Minnesota, 
and Mark Van Doren of Columbia. 

Edward Taylor was born in England about 1641. After the 
persecution of the Puritans in the reign of Charles II began, he 
sailed for Boston in 1668, and in July of that year entered the Class 
of 1671 at Harvard. “He being admitted into the College, drew 
me thither,” wrote Samuel Sewall, whose “chamber fellow” he 
was for two years. In May, 1671, Taylor delivered a poetical de- 
fence of the English language in the College Hall, before the 
President and Fellows. The following December he became the 
first minister at Westfield, although his actual ordination was 
delayed for eight years. For fifty-eight years he served in the doubie 
capacity of pastor and physician to Westfield, where he married 
twice and fathered thirteen children. Ezra Stiles was one of his 
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grandchildren. In 1720, Harvard bestowed on him an A.M. In 
1729 he died, “aetat circa 88 vel supra.” 

His large library contained a manuscript volume of his poems, 
the publication of which he forbade. In 1883 a great-grandson 
presented it to Yale University; and now, two centuries and a 
decade after his death, Thomas H. Johnson has selected, edited, 
and published an ample selection. 

It is at once obvious that here is a “metaphysical” of the school 
of George Herbert. Herbert invented the love-song between God 
and the soul, which became the sole subject of his American 
disciple. Herbert died before Taylor was born; his manner was 
already old-fashioned when Taylor left England of the Restora- 
tion; but it was sufficient for the colonist, who in 1725, was still 
following his sole poetical master. Other verse did not interest 
him; Anne Bradstreet was the only poet represented in his library. 

Taylor followed Herbert in subject matter and method, and 
sometimes in form. He imitated Herbert's ingenious metaphors 
drawn from the most homely objects so constantly that from Tay- 
lor’s images we can reconstruct much of the daily Puritan life— 
delving and gardening, carpentering, baking and brewing, clothes- 
making, and so forth. The parts of a spinning-wheel and the 
process of weaving are described in “Huswifery.” From “Medita- 
tion 62” (Series II) we learn the herbs in the pastor-physician’s 
garden, and could surmise (without our list of his books) that 
he owned a Culpepper. Scattered through various poems are ref- 
erences to so many musical instruments—virginals, organs, pipes 
(“wind musick is the best’’), trumpets, stringed instruments played 
with guili or bow, citterns, and lutes, besides the Biblical instru- 
ments—as to end forever the myth (often repeated today, even in 
some histories of our music) that the Puritans legislated against 
all music except unaccompanied psalm-singing. We can see the 
poet retuning his “kit” when a peg has slipped, and hear him 
practising the gamut, and hitting an F for an A through lack of 
ear. One recalls that Sewall also loved music; and the thought 
that in college they doubtless sang and played together gives 
poignancy to the aging judge’s wry sentence in a letter of 1720: 
“My dear Colleague, and Chamberfellow, and Bedfellow! I have 
lost many of my Organs of Music; my Fore-teeth, both upper and 
nether.” 
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Taylor’s cheerful faith also contradicts the vulgar error that 
Puritanism was all gloom. He did not claim to be one of the 
Elect, the recipient of special raptures or other extraordinary 
favors. But he would never let go his hold on Christ, and dis- 
missed all doubts concerning damnation as mere devil’s logic. 
His supreme desire was to become a worthy vessel of Grace; and 
to all truly repentant sinners he was confident that Grace was 
freely given. Christ will pardon anything—atheism, apostasy, blas- 
phemy—anything except of course the one unforgivable sin, about 
which Taylor does not bother to speculate. His confidence was 
placed wholly in his God, and never in himself. He is a “Withred 
Twig,” yet hopes miraculously to be grafted upon the Tree of 
Life, and thus bear worthy fruit; he begs that his heart be made 
“thy Golden Trumpet Choice,’ on which God may play his rav- 
ishing hymns; he rises to the height of his inspiration when he 
searches the familiar world for metaphors variously to express 
this same wish. 

His God of joy and love contrasts agreeably with the angry God 
of Wigglesworth; indeed, The Day of Doom invites comparison 
with “Gods Determinations,” Taylor’s poem on the same subject. 
Wigglesworth’s is a brilliant narrative of the last day of Time, 
the final act of the human drama. On some serene night the moon- 
light shall suddenly be blotted out by the awful blaze of the 
Angry God, who shall condemn the Reprobate with merciless 
logic and raise his rejoicing Saints into the eternal melody of 
heaven. Wigglesworth’s stanza, unchanged throughout, is the 
hymn-measure of 8 and 6, raised to final polish by internal rhymes. 
Taylor’s poem is far less expert at first sight; his overflowing coup- 
lets change when convenient to simple stanzas, and back again 
without apparent plan; yet on second thought, this variety makes 
“Gods Determinations” really more readable. It is not straight 
narrative, but rather a morality play (as his editor observes), 
and almost an oratorio. And soon we observe that this is quite a 
different and far more humane work. 

But most important of all, his Judgment Day is not an episode 
of future history but an eternal struggle, as true today for us as 
for the resurrected souls at the end of Time. Taylor is analyzing 
the strife between Conscience and Sin, and assuring the doubter 
of the omnipotence of Divine Love to forgive all sins. In the 
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dialogues of Justice and Mercy, the soliloquies of Satan and the 
soul, and the antiphons of the different ranks of sinners, it be- 
comes clear that Satan is the Accuser, and comes perilously near 
being identified with the conscience, while Christ is as tender 
as a father with his frightened babe. There is no divine law-court 
at all, for the Christ forgives, not condemns. In the second part 
(or act) of the poem, the soul at last sets forth on his spiritual 
progress, has his doubts resolved by a saint, and becomes a fellow 
of the Church, the composition rising at the end into ecstasy. The 
damned are quite lost sight of—certainly not exulted over, as 
Wigglesworth’s saints were officially obliged to do—and it would 
seem that Taylor looked on doubt, not sin, as the real problem. 

After “Gods Determinations,” five separate lyrics are inserted 
before the “Sacramental Meditations,” which fill the rest of the 
volume. These are a series of poetic commentaries on various 
texts, written steadily on an average of five a year, from 1682 to 
1725. The editor has selected thirty-one of the two hundred and 
fourteen poems for publication. All deal with the same theme and 
are in the same six-line stanza; they are all marked with the same 
fervor and the same faults; and it is to be doubted that anything 
has been omitted which would add to Taylor's fame, although all 
that we are given is good reading. 

The old man, reviewing “my tatter’d Fancy and my Ragged 
Rymes,” may well have felt embarrassed over their pious imper- 
fections in an age when the coming generation was all for polish 
and Pope. His vocabulary was often archaic or invented, his 
grammar shaky, his rhyme not infrequently mere assonance, his 
metaphor inelegant, and his fervor outmoded. He had likened 
heavenly things to the most earthly without embarrassment—had 
written of pearl buttons and rusty locks and “shooclouts” and 
black fingernails; he had imagined Christ “in Pincked Robes” 
riding “His Bright Sedan through all the Silver Skies”; and to 
explain that the Water of Life surpassed all common water, he 
had cried out, “It’s beere!” No wonder that he forbade publica- 
tion. But time softens the ugliest faults to the char=. of quaint- 
ness, leaving sincere inspiration undimmed. A nation should be 
glad that Edward Taylor loved his rhymes too well to destroy 


them. S. Foster DAMON. 


Brown University. 
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March to Quebec: Journals of the Members of Arnold’s Expedi- 
tion. Compiled and edited by Kenneth Roberts. (New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. 1938. Pp. xiv, 658. Illustrated. 
$4.00.) 


Few historical novels of our time have received so much con- 
temporary publicity regarding their making and sources of in- 
formation as Kenneth Roberts and his publishers have given to 
Arundel. Reproductions of much-canceled and interlined manu- 
script in several stages of revision have gone their rounds among 
schools and libraries, together with spicily annotated pages of 
texts which served as sources for his book. The collected body of 
these source materials is now deposited in the library of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology as an enlightening document on 
the varied reporting of a historical event, and on the methods and 
materials of a serious-minded compiler of historical fiction. 

Now, the author has collected in a volume twelve of the extant 
journals left by survivors of the “famine-proof veterans” of Ar- 
nold’s epic expedition which struggled up the Kennebec and Dead 
Rivers in Maine and across the difficult Height of Land into 
Canada, to capture Montreal and shatter itself against the defenses 
of Quebec. When several of the existing journals are transcripts 
or elaborations of one another, only one or two of the group 
are presented. Thus Captain Simeon Thayer's account is included 
as an elaboration of those of Captain Topham and Lieutenant 
Humphrey. James Melvin’s is similarly an enlargement of Moses 
Kimball's; and George Morison’s and Abner Stocking’s, of those of 
Ware, Wild, Tolman, and McCoy. 

The collection is introduced by the 1761 “Journal of a Scout” 
by Lieutenant John Montresor, a British engineer and officer who 
in that year explored the route later traversed by Arnold and left 
a map of the region (reproduced facing page 5) which the latter 
used. Montresor, incidentally, may have been the original of 
Montraville, the seducer of Charlotte Temple in the famous novel 
by his distant kinswoman, Mrs. Susanna Rowson. There follows 
next Ware’s “Casualty List of the Quebec Assault,” rearranged for 
clearness by Mr. Roberts. New Englanders may perhaps derive a 
snooty satisfaction from the observation that of the hundred-odd 
prisoners who were induced to “list in the King’s Service,” only 
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fourteen—of whom half were clearly Irishmen—were members of 
the companies from this region. 

The extant portion of Arnold’s own narrative leads off the 
series of American journals, together with sixty-two pages of 
Arnold's letters dealing with the expedition. Then follow the 
accounts of the officers, Captains Henry Dearborn and Simeon 
Thayer, Major Return Jonathan Meigs, and Dr. Isaac Senter. 
The other diarists, John Joseph Henry, James Melvin, Caleb Has- 
kell, George Morison, Abner Stocking, Simon Fobes, and Ephraim 
Squier, were privates, of whom all but Henry and Morison were 
New Englanders. 

Appropriate bits of interesting story or dialog from Arundel 
are inserted to form the cartilage which binds together the series 
of parallel narratives of the March and each journal is preceded 
by a thumb-nail sketch of the writer. These journais differ, of 
course, in length, in interest, and in authenticity with the person- 
alities of the several writers, the range of their knowledge of events, 
and the nearness or remoteness in time from the events discussed. 
That of Henry is longest and most vivid—“To a novelist . . . the 
most valuable of all,” Roberts remarks, “but to a historian... 
half-way down the list.” 

Authenticity, in the author's estimation, depends much, it must 
be admitted, upon the journalist's attitude toward Arnold. The 
pungency of Mr. Roberts’s own personality, here as always, is one 
of the most entertaining elements of his writing. He particularly 
dislikes a moralizing tendency in his diarists, or effort to dress up 
their accounts. Early in his Foreword he remarks: 


Only from the journals themselves can the student gain an under- 
standing of the ability of Arnold as a leader, the pomposity and 
painful nobility that descended on sixteen-year-old John Joseph 
Henry in the later years of his life; the distressing sanctimony of 
Abner Stocking; the bogus elegance and spurious philosophy of 
Morison; the popeyed gullibility of James Melvin in the matter 
of army rumors; the youthful erudition of Dr. Isaac Senter; the 
contemptible pettiness of those who in the light of later events, 
wrote into their journals unjustifiable slurs on their brave and 
indomitable leader. 


He dogs the tracks of Henry’s account with sarcastic comments, 
and flings at another journalist the ironical quip, “The hardships 
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which Squier encountered affected him so severely that he lived 
to be only ninety-four years old.” 

The novelist’s desire to be fair is shown in his attitude toward 
General Roger Enos, whom, it will be remembered, he makes one 
of the chief villains of Arundel because of his returning home 
with his detachment, half-way to Canada. At the end of March 
to Quebec, the Reverend Horace E. Hayden's vindication of his 
ancestor's conduct is appended, with the remark that “there are 
two sides to every controversial subject—equally good sides as a 
rule.” Though Enos is clearly shown to have been no daredevil 
of courage such as was Arnold, the conclusion seems inescapable 
that his defection, discouraging as it was, saved the lives of most of 
his detachment from death by starvation and actually enabled 
Arnold to push on with greater celerity and credit. There may 
even be some relief mixed with the evident disappointment in the 
latter’s message to Washington about the matter, in which he 
definitely does not accuse Enos of either cowardice or desertion. 

There is a topical index, tantalizing in the fact that some 
hundreds of names of persons and places in the narratives are left 
unlisted. 

Unquestionably, Mr. Roberts has rendered an important service 
in bringing together these documents from over a dozen printed 
or unpublished sources, as well as in his staunch defense of 
Arnold's reputation as a military leader. More than one reader 
will doubtless wish that he would accept the challenge implied 
in his materials to write a sequel novel dealing understandingly 
with Arnold's later and less creditable career. 

MILTON ELLIs. 
University of Maine. 


Death of a Yale Man. By Malcolm Ross. (New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart. 1939. Pp. ix, 385. $2.50.) 


This is the personal history of an American who developed 
between the Great War and the Great Depression. It is a clinical 
record of middle-class social concepts changing in response to 
larger experience and deeper insight. Mr. Ross was graduated 
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from college to Wall Street and found it dull. Te satisfy an un- 
defined ambition, he sought romance in Texan oil fields. This 
was the beginning of a long course in social dynamics, not yet end- 
ed, which matured a coaviction and killed a Yale man in the 
process. 

Life in the oil towns of Texas was not quite like life in New 
Haven. But it was not until Ross learned about miners in the 
copper pits of Arizona that he began to know what men were 
really like, and it was only then that he came to appreciate Walt 
Whitman's profound faith in humanity. He learned about indus- 
trialism and the fate of living beings in the soft-coal fields of 
Kentucky and West Virginia. He read statistics of despair in the 
faces of Harlan County women. He perceived certain elements of 
corporate finance in the bitterness of blacklisted miners of the 
Kanawha Valley. There was the suggestion, too, of correlations 
between pellegra and the sullen hate manifested in union riots. 
When he came to the NRA as a member of the advisory board for 
consumers, the profit motive seemd to materialize before his 
eyes in the opposition of the canning industry to grade-labeling, 
and he learned about law and lawyers from the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

No single experience changed Ross from a quiescent citizen 
with a Yale degree into what he calls a “hell raiser.” Doubt in the 
benevolence of the social order in the United States developed 
progressively as a result of increasing contacts with its maladjust- 
ments. There is, however, no thesis; there is righteous indigna- 
tion, but it is righteous indignation of a high order. None of the 
dynamite of Louis Adamic is to be found in this Yale man, alive 
or dead, only a disturbed awareness of the sufferings and inequali- 
ties among contemporary Americans. Consequently, there is none 
of the shattering certainty of the dialectical materialist, no reck- 
less castigation of the ‘wicked’ industrialist, who is viewed as 
subject to the same impersonal forces as the miner, his prematurely 
aged wife, and his undernourished children (albeit he is better 
equipped to withstand the shocks of these forces than they). Ross 
recognizes the existence of a problem, and he recognizes that it is 
a problem of which economics is only a single (and perhaps 
minor) aspect, but he offers no solution. Few can condemn him 
for failing to present a blueprint for social reform, but if these 
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“impersonal forces” are not capable of rational analysis and 
control, there is much more wrong with the educational process 
than Mr. Ross consistently implies. 

While Death of a Yale Man contains little that is new, it adds 
scores of intimate details enlivened by the fervor of participation. 
The activities of the National Association of Manufacturers are 
well known; yet Ross, who read their statements old and new as 
a “masochistic rite,” reveals certain nuances not always apparent. 
The report of the La Follette committee is littered with potential 
footnotes on the rise and fall of unions, the motivation of labor 
spies, and the policies of large-scale business enterprises, but there 
is scarcely a limit to the shades of local color which came to light 
in the offices of the National Labor Relations Board. Official 
reports, bound in full judicial dignity, contain all the facts except 
the throbbing hopes and fears of living men, which, in very small 
part, are restored to the record by such a book as this. Lola Echols 
v. N.R.L.B., for example, is no longer just another case after 
Ross’s contribution. Enough has been said of Harlan County to 
make it a minor American symbol, but certainly some Kentuck- 
ians proud of Bourbon and Bluegrass might improve their per- 
spective by reading this sympathetic treatment of a Yale man who 
is not, after all, quite dead. 

BERT JAMES LOEWENBERG. 
University of South Dakota. 


Creed of a Schoolmaster. By Claude M. Fuess. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1939. Pp. 195. $2.00.) 


This volume comprises nine essays, eight of which deal with 
general and specific problems of education. In his capacity as 
head of Phillips Andover Academy, Dr. Fuess obviously has be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with all of the difficulties facing 
teachers and pupils. Creed of a Schoolmaster is, however, not a 
technical book on educational theories and practices. The author's 
chief concern is with the teacher’s philosophy of teaching rather 
than with methods of instruction. There is consequently a greater 
unity in the volume than is apparent from a glance at the table 
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of contents. Dr. Fuess titles his chapters “Creed of a Schoolmas- 
ter,” “What Can We Do for the Bright Boy?” “The Contribution 
of American Private Schools to American Life,” “What Should 
Schoolmasters Really Teach?” “The Transition from Secondary 
School to College,” “The Development of the New England 
Academy,” “The Promise of Progressive Education,” “English 
Public Schools,” and “The American Scene.” 

The general character of these essays shows in their titles. Dr. 
Fuess, of course, is fundamentally interested in the problems of 
private schools and their teachers, but he is not speaking to this 
audience alone. In the title essay the author lays not only the 
cornerstone of his own teaching philosophy but what he obviously 
believes should be the cornerstone of every teacher’s philosophy. 
Simply stated it is this: No technique makes a teacher; given good 
teachers, boys will learn something, if not the subject matter. 
Successful teaching ultimately depends upon the character of the 
teacher, not upon his methods. Dr. Fuess cites famous American 
teachers who validate this claim. 

It is this emphasis upon the importance of the teacher's char- 
acter and the importance of the character-training of adolescents 
which provides the writer with a common thread in his discourses, 
whether he is discussing the growth of the New England academy 
or the promise of progressive education. 

Possibly Dr. Fuess’s argument is not impressive. The essays are, 
as has already been pointed out, of a general nature, devoid of a 
technical vocabulary. The claim that successful teaching is deter- 
mined at last by the teacher's character seems at first hand an 
over-simplification. We are prone these days to distrust impon- 
derables. Yet unpretentious as Dr. Fuess’s point may be, it is not 
to be lightly set aside. Not long ago Will Durant voiced the sus- 
picions of many within and outside of the teaching profession. 
We have, he says, given ourselves up to the pursuit of physical 
well-being and knowledge, and have forgotten character. And 
without concern for character no culture can long survive. 

If, therefore, Dr. Fuess seems to cast nostalgic glances back to 
the heyday of the New England academy or looks a trifle enviously 
at the accomplishments of the English public schools, it is because 
he is aware of a serious deficiency in American education. Readers 
will find no professional rigidity in the headmaster’s outlook. He 
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finds much to admire and imitate in “progressive education,” 
and he would also keep those elements in the traditional systems 
which have proved their worth. 

New England readers will be particularly interested in two of 
the essays. In “The Contribution of American Private Schools to 
American Life,” Dr. Fuess marshals impressive statistical evidence 
to show that the influence of these schools has been more extensive 
than many have thought. A reading of his essay on English public 
schools will show why this influence has not been more intensive 
also. In “The Development of the New England Academy,” the 
author traces the rise of an important New England institution, 
its development, its decline, and its survival. 

MiLFrorp E. WENCE. 
University of Maine. 


Letters of Henry Adams (1892-1918). Edited by Worthington 
Chauncey Ford. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1938. Pp. x, 672. $4.50.) 


To review these letters apart from the Education and the earlier 
letters and from the correspondence of his friends stumps a re- 
viewer who cannot read a single letter by Henry Adams without 
calling up the whole personality of the man. Apparently the editor 
felt this, for he has been at great pains to make cross references 
to other published material bearing on many of the incidents 
narrated. This is sorely needed to enable one even moderately 
familiar with this complex personality to see the significance of 
the allusions which were plain to his correspondents and to them 
only. Mr: Ford has done his work carefully, but the result, like 
one half of a telephone dialog, is often baffling. 

One opens this second and final volume of the Letters of Henry 
Adams (1892-1918) at the title-page and finds opposite, with no 
intervening fly-leaf, the self-portrait photograph of the letter 
writer, seated in the library of his house in Lafayette Square. 
However many Adams letters or diaries or memoirs or reviews may 
have familiarized one with the intensity of the Henry Adams 
personality, this picture cannot fail to arrest attention. Con- 
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templation of it after reading the six hundred and fifty pages of 
letters which follow deepens the impressions of the personality 
revealed in the Education and in the previous volumes of letters. 
Rarely does a frontispiece portrait so perfectly foreshadow what 
is to come. Pose, lighting, background, focus-emphasis—every- 
thing combines to make this self-photograph thoroughly charac- 
teristic of Henry Adams as he chose to perpetuate himself thus 
photographically as well as autobiographically. How another 
might have posed him, at what moment snapped the shutter to 
catch a chosen mood, must have invited speculation in the minds 
of his intimates. We know from the letters how he would and 
probably did shrink from sitting for a Sargent or anyone else. 

This portrait and the accompanying letters do not soften the 
picture created by earlier writings. One suspects that this, let us 
say, progressive dilution of acidity rather than sweetening, may be 
due to the gradual narrowing of his range of correspondents to 
those most sympathetic or less antagonistic. For it is noteworthy 
that in his letters to his intimate friends Adams's criticism of the 
course of events—harsh, exaggerated, cynical, and pessimistic— 
has less sting than some more restrained almost understatements 
addressed to those from whom he could count on less sympathetic 
understanding of his moods. Henry Cabot Lodge was such a one. 
The family of Adams was outspoken. Henry rather prided him- 
self on being no exception, yet no letters appear to aid us to 
judge how Henry spoke to Cabot on matters for which Henry 
condemns him volubly to most of his correspondents. 

Arranged in chapters chronologically, the letters fall into no 
rational periods. In fact, the chapter titles tell nothing except 
where the author dated his letters, yet one finds a rather clear 
change of orientation with the beginning of the McKinley regime 
and again after Hay’s death. 

In the earlier period, 1892 to 1897, the letters show an imper- 
sonal and academic attitude toward economic and political affairs 
abroad and at home. He is already groping for a fourth term of 
the equation, the x which will explain the rate and direction of 
the set of the tide of world affairs. This aloofness and refusal to 
take an active part in helping to solve the currency problems of 
the nineties is almost as shocking to the would-be admirer of this 
scion of the house of Adams as his apparent callousness to the 
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misery of the 1893-1894 depression. Debs claims his attention as 
a portent of a coming socialist revolt, not as a spokesman of a 
section of suffering fellow-countrymen. 

When called home from abroad by his bankers, he regarded the 
summons as an unnecessary interference with his life, and on 
arrival was amazed that so many of his friends were broken in 
spirit by the worry of it all—Fred Ames, Henry Higginson, Gordon 
Dexter, and T. Jefferson Coolidge. Adams recounts gleefully how 
easily he got off in the panic (32). “Our troubles are wholly 
imaginary and we are slowly picking ourselves up furious with 
someone we don’t know who, and very much inclined to thrash 
policemen” (33). 

There is a note of smug satisfaction in seeing some big for- 
tunes wrecked, while his own income from investments enabled 
him to get on without pulling in his belt. Approached for a con- 
tribution for a memorial to John Hay, Adams relieved himself 
of some thought on benefactions. His generosity was for his inti- 
mates. It was all right for Rockefeller to make public gifts and 
endowments, but for himself benefaction meant little (or great) 
kindnesses to his intimates. 

Although “of his party,” Cleveland in office was an irritation 
to him, partly because of the administration’s support by Wall 
Street and the Gold Bugs, and partly because of Cleveland's re- 
fusal to adopt an aggressive, not to say imperialist, attitude in 
Hawaiian and Cuban affairs. 

Disgusted at Cleveland’s and the Gold Bugs’ success, Adams 
thought Debs had smashed the Democratic party. “The Gold 
Bugs—Pullman, Carnegie, and Cleveland—must rule us.” His sole 
commendation of Cleveland was for his Venezuelan coup. It was 
the old hostility to State Street which was so conspicuous in the 
Education. 

For a while he took the currency question very seriously, as 
an international rather than American problem, but dropped it 
when he saw the flood of new gold from Alaska and South Africa 
overturn his calculations that the silver countries, India and 
China, would soon be able to upset Lombard Street: “The eco- 
nomics of India are bound to control us all. When India brings 
England—that is, the money market—to its knees on the silver 
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question, you may know that the great political revolution is not 
far off” (180). 

So sure was Adams that disaster was near that he wrote Hay in 
1898, “When America calls the loans which she has in Europe the 
crash will come.” He had mathematical proof—only the date, a 
matter of a decade or two, was lacking. The crash would be the 
worst the world has known—a sweeping revolution ending in 
concentration of life in two centers, in Russia on the Black Sea 
and in the Mississippi Valley. 

Meanwhile Adams wanted the United States government to 
seek greater efficiency through concentration of power, to which 
the greatest obstacle was the Senate, in which Lodge, Hanna, 
Elkins, Platt, Hale, et al stood together in Adams's eyes as about 
equally reprehensible. 

With the approach of the 1896 election, Adams’s interest quick- 
ened and is not to be concealed by his reiterated insistence that 
he is out of it all. He early picked McKinley as a winner, and as 
his friends found office in the new administration his interest 
became more personal. There is indirect evidence that he secretly 
harbored his earlier hope of being called to public service. He 
loved to be “in the know,” and had ample opportunity at the tea 
tables of Mrs. Lodge and Mrs. Hay to hear all the backstairs 
gossip. He pulled wires for the advancement of his friends and was 
accordingly vehement against Senator Hoar for his failure to 
further such aspirations. 

Adams developed keen interest in the two major national issues 
of the late nineties, currency and imperialism. On the latter, be- 
cause of his reputation as a historian, one expects perhaps too 
much perspicacity in his contemporary comments. Yet he had 
little to say of the Mahan-Beveridge School, recently attacked by 
Mr. Beard. There is scant information as to how widely he read 
in the literature of the movement. In fact, one is astonished that 
he could descant to thoughtful, well-informed correspondents 
without even informally referring to the views of others whose 
written opinions were considered authoritative at that time. 

Characteristically, Adams was not concerned with the Philip- 
pine or Cuban questions in terms of humanitarian sympathy for 
oppressed populations, or as problem: of American constitutional 
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law, but as part of world politics and economy. For the anti- 
imperialists like Moorfield Storey, George Frisbie Hoar, and 
Thomas B. Reed he had only contempt as soft-hearted senti- 
mentalists with nothing practical to offer in place of annexation. 


All our interests are for political peace to enable us to wage 
economical war. Therefore I hold our Philippine excursion to 
be a false start in a wrong direction, and one that is more likely 
to blunt energies than guide them. It is a mere repetition of the 
errors of Spain and England. I wish we could have avoided it, 
and return to concentrating our efforts on the North Pacific. 
The task there is supremely difficult and needs all our energies 
and intelligence. In the Philippines we are handicapped by 
Europe, and must follow her methods. It is our tail that her teeth 
are in, and we can’t shake her off. The road leads to the support 
of Russia in the north—in both cases meaning our foothold in 
Asia (359). 


It was curiously reserved to the Boers to win his unstinting 
sympathy, but one finds its basis is largely Adams's hatred of 
Chamberlain and what he terms “The Jew’s War’ for Transvaal 
gold. This he declares is worse than the persecution of Dreyfus. 
Sadly he admits that his preference for French rather than Brit- 
ish alliances is not confirmed by our national experience. He 
scolds Harcourt for his refusal to accept the finality of our War 
of Independence. The Chamberlain-Harcourt Britannic Sov- 
ereignty Theory would make all the Adamses still subject to the 
penalties of treason to the British crown. His apprehensions ex- 
tend to Canada, which he sees deprived of her autonomy and 
made into a center of reactionary influence directed against our 
democracy—a threat instead of a good neighbor. 

The Boer War, in his judgment, spelled the doom of the Brit- 
ish Empire. To be sure, he had already calculated that western 
European economic prosperity was at an end. The Boer War 
would but hasten England’s certain downfall. Despite his alleged 
Anglophobia he felt that America must support England and 
France or be carried down in the ruin. He early appraised the 
immense potential power of American resources, especially our 
gigantic steel manufacture, but he held London as a highly skilled 
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broker essential to our utilization of world markets and as a 
policeman to keep the traffic moving. 

Russia and China perplexed him. Germany he saw as a disturb- 
ing factor but utterly unable to rise to real leadership, and in 
danger of being swamped by Russia. 

Again, in spite of his disgust at Chamberlain’s imperialism 
he was ready to accept the British alliance implied in the Isthmian 
Treaties, and he hoped Hay would succeed in these. Lodge's 
opposition Adams attributed to fear of the Irish and German vote, 
that is, to some of the same Anglophobia on which he prided 
himself. Economics and social ties he believed would force us to a 
British alliance whether an Olney or a Hay were in office. “Even I 
who hate England and love everything un-English, should have 
to do the same, and it is one of the reasons which have held me 
aloof from government service” (270). 

Again, March 27, 1900, “Lucky boy I am! How I hug myself 
with satisfaction that, when all my friends went into office, nobody 
asked me to go. They are paying for their vanities” (276). Such 
words lack sincerity. They seem to this reviewer to be designed 
by Adams to save his face. Often as he protested his entire retire- 
ment, the contests for economic supremacy fascinated him. Amer- 
ican problems in themselves seldom held his attention, but world 
movements aroused his passion for seeking a hypothesis which 
would explain everything, even if it would help nothing. 

Adams was callous to the oppression of racial minorities abroad 
and even fell prey to the anti-Dreyfus propaganda during the 
first year of that scandal, and refused to acknowledge that France 
had vindicated herself by freeing him. For Irish struggles for 
home rule or independence he cared not a whit, and he saw in 
Ulster’s vigorous resistance to separation from England admirable 
evidence of the vitality of the race, elsewhere degenerating in 
sloth. But even during this early period when he professed com- 
plete detachment from the current scene he was pondering on the 
changes he felt impending. He reluctantly agreed to read Benja- 
min Kidd's Social Revolution with the remarks 


... but I have my own forejudgments. ... We know too little yet 
to make a science of history. Another fifty years will do it I've no 
doubt. It will do no one any good. Did you ever read Karl Marx. 
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I think I never struck a book which taught me so much and with 
which I disagreed so radically in conclusion (49). 


And a little later: 


The reaction of society toward our old fashioned liberalism 
is extreme and only lacks power to make it violent. ... The col- 
lapse of our XIX century J. S. Mili, Manchester and Chicago 
formulas will be displayed, if at all, by the collapse of Parlia- 
mentarianism and the reversion to centralized government. The 
open abandonment of the system ought to be nearly simultaneous 
in Germany and France. It must coincide with social disintegra- 
tion (123). 


The collapse of Barings in 1890 Adams saw as the result of 
competition of capital. International competition was lowering 
the profits of capital and of industry. In the boom of the late 
nineties he was struck with admiring wonder at the productivity 
of American industry, but at the same time horrified at the accel- 
eration of international competition. The exchanges troubled 
him. He sought advice in Lombard Street and in Wall Street 
and could get no satisfaction. Only America could burn its candle 
at both ends and survive another generation. Western Europe 
was doomed and must fall an easy prey to the greater resources 
of China and Russia. Germany he saw as the vortex of the strug- 
gle, with its inherent lack of stable equilibrium bound to cause 
trouble for its neighbors. Russia he saw economically in the state 
in which the United States had been in 1870—a long-time specu- 
lation—too long for western capital to realize on its investment 
before political and social upheaval overtook it. 

Everywhere appears the contradiction between his announced 
philosophy of disgust at European statesmanship and pessimism 
regarding contemporary civilization, and his personal concern 
over the safety and success of friends devoted to saving it. This 
is strikingly the case in his words about Spring Rice in Persia and 
John Hay in our own Department of State. He saw Lodge's 
course at this time especially shaped by the exigencies of Irish- 
American politicians which nearly prevented support of the Isth- 
mian Treaties. 

It was in the decade 1898-1908 that Adams's interest in Ameri- 
can and in international politics was most personal and most 
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keen. It is in this period that these letters give us our most inti- 
mate picture of Washington under the first Roosevelt. The com- 
ments on the senators engaged in their struggle with the Presi- 
dent, on Prince Henry of Prussia’s visit, on the Venezuelan epi- 
sode, the Isthmian Treaties, and Hay’s Far Eastern demarche make 
interesting and entertaining but not really informative reading. 
In fact, nowhere does one sense the tragic failure of Henry 
Adams's life more keenly than when he is apparently most closely 
in touch with men who are making history while he stands aloof, 
unable and confessedly unwilling to take a hand in the game. 
One cannot then take up these letters with any hope of inside 
information on the major moves in national or international 
affairs. The writer never comes to grips with his problem—merely 
incites interest and leaves one in the air. One feels that he is 
afraid to commit himself to any positive position for fear of 
being called upon to prove it. 

The same is true of every one of the many subjects touched 
upon. Of them all, none is more tantalizing than those portions 
of the letters concerning art. A dozen major figures on the aesthet- 
ic side of the contemporary scene appear and disappear with only 
the slightest comment whether it is St. Gaudens or the Jameses, 
Edith Wharton or Mary Garden. One yearns in vain for a few 
words of outright appraisement. Only in the case of LaFarge does 
he indulge in any sustained evaluation, closing with the amusing 
note that he can’t understand LaFarge properly because he him- 
self is too American! 

These letters, written to intimate friends, conveyed subtle sig- 
nificances which are lost upon the general public, and it is this 
reliance upon the sympathetic reader, one of his own circle, which 
perhaps makes them so baffling. One cannot extend the old excuse 
that Adams was held by a morbid aversion to publicity such as 
is seen in his declining a degree from Harvard and his refusal 
to allow his brother Brooks to dedicate his book to him, lest he 
thereby express publicly his sympathy with its thesis. In the latter 
instance he wrote that he would not be a party to the evil which 
would result from “the expression of its [our own society's] logical 
conclusions.” “By all means,” he said, “work out your full destiny 
but do it alone.” 
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As a traveler Henry Adams showed little imagination or insiginct. 
During his excursions in the Levant in 1898 there is evidence of 
enjoyment and of absorption of new scenes and ideas, but in his 
later travels to Russia he seemed bored. He seemed to have pre- 
judged and discounted all in advance. The subsequent journey 
alone through Scandinavia brought more satisfaction, expressed 
in a childlike self-commendation for being able to “go it alone.” 
One cannot expect from a Henry Adams what a James Bryce or 
a William James would report of such journeys, yet one does 
expect more than one gets. 

One feels that his efforts in going along with the Lodges to 
Hungary and Russia and then alone through Scandinavia were 
wasted. It was not merely age which closed his mind to new im- 
pressions; there seems to have been a previous conviction that 
there was little to learn, or else that he sought merely to confirm 
certain cherished conceptions of those countries. 

He was surprised and apparently pleased at finding himself 
sympathetic with the Swedes because they are the most American 
of Europeans. There is something pathetic in his struggle to con- 
sider himself an American while he writhed over his own Bos- 
tonian upbringing, and fulminated at the blatancy and stupidity 
of our public life. It was in American energy that he found con- 
solation. In that lay the hope of a continuation of the material 
civilization of the world as he had known it. Of any other form 
of progress or even maintenance of the status quo he was already 
in despair. 

Europe might dissolve in chaos, supported physically by Ameri- 
can resources, and from the ruins might emerge another civiliza- 
tion. The capitalist-industrialism of his own time could never 
make a world worth living in. The deadly average of mediocrity 
would stifle intellectual and artistic effort. In witness he cited the 
poor sale of his own books! 

All in all, Henry Adams’s place as an observer of his time is not 
enhanced by these letters—it is made perhaps even more peculiar 
and more tantalizing to those who admire his genius and regret 
his ineffectiveness. In this year of a second World War, which 
many have declared must destroy the vestiges of Western civiliza- 
tion, if one turns to these letters of the man acclaimed as Amer- 
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ica’s foremost historian—letters written in large part with the 
shadow of the first World War darkening the sky—one wonders. 
Here one finds a brutally frank balancing of economic forces, an 
insistence that further concentration of power, political as well as 
physical, is the only line of advance; hints of Russia's latent power 
energized by German organizing genius matched against a de- 
cadent Western Europe supported clumsily by American re- 
sources. 

Is it prophecy or chance? In any case, does it prove Adams’s 
historical training a failure? One seeks in vain for any apprecia- 
tion of the differing principles of human behavior or of social 
ideals between totalitarianism and individualistic democracy on 
which the idealogies of the present conflict are based. Perhaps 
Adams was right in ignoring them and founding his prophecies 
merely on economic materialism. 

Puiip P. CHase. 
Harvard University. 


Scarlet Anne. By Theda Kenyon. (New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company. 1939. Pp. 312. $2.00.) 


Miss Kenyon’s narrative poem, a free version of Anne Hutchin- 
son’s career, concludes with a bibliography and notes document- 
ing what the reader might have guessed—the fact that her book 
belongs in the sequence of Mrs. Rugg’s Unafraid and Miss Augur’s 
An American Jezebel, studies by twentieth-century feminists who 
see in the seventeenth-century Antinomian a precursor of Mar- 
garet Fuller, Mary Lyon, Carrie Chapman Catt, and all the other 
brave women who have contended for the liberty of their sex 
against the tyranny of the obtuse male. The theological issues and 
the “case” of a newly established society against a socially dis- 
solvent individualism do not touch Miss Kenyon. Her Anne is a 
thoroughly modern woman—liberal, romantic, humanitarian—a 
“wild, wood creature,” a lover of trees and an interlocutor of 
tulips, the staunch friend of Indians and children and “witches” 
and all other untamed creatures. She incarnates that spirit of 
liberty against which all the forces of tyranny array themselves; 
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and her excommunication is the martyrdom of Pythagoras, Socra- 
tes, Savonarola, and Christ. When Winthrop pronounced, Pilate- 
like, her sentence, he 


—felt the hot blood stain his face 
As her look offered basin and towels to wash his hands. 


Miss Kenyon’s evangelical attitude allows of no subtler con- 
trast than that of black and white. Grouped about Anne are the 
“good” people: her loyal husband, Will; her gallant protector, 
Sir Harry Vane (represented as feeling for Anne a love which 
she intercepts with maternal affection for him); Mary Dyer; and 
Jane Hawkins, the alleged witch who reads Horace and Hamlet. 
The “bad” people are Anne’s enemies, narrow, snarling, sour 
folk (like the late H. L. Mencken’s twentieth-century “Puritans”; 
among them are John Cotton—the “Rev. Cotton,” according to 
Miss Kenyon’s locution—a contemptible coward, and Anne Brad- 
street, delineated as jealous of her rival “intellectual lady.” For 
Miss Kenyon, the Puritans were patently right to rebel against 
the wicked Laudians, the Antinomians right to rebel against the 
wicked Puritans; the rebel is always kind-hearted, sympathetic, 
and “right.” But the conflict of priest and prophet, of orthodoxy 
and “enthusiasm,” of society and the virtuous anarchist, presents 
no easy issue; and one does not account it to Miss Kenyon for 
profundity that, unlike Newman and T. S. Eliot (in Murder in 
the Cathedral), she is blind to the opposition’s case. Her naive 
simplification reduces the genuine drama which the “fable” might 
yield. Hawthorne, in his treatment of early New England, does 
not so err, nor is Hester (a kind of Anne) the sole figure of his 
Scarlet Letter whom we see as from within; indeed, the novelist’s 
most delicately perceptive characterization is that of Dimmesdale, 
the coward, whom Miss Kenyon would have scourged off the scene. 
Of Cotton, Perry Miller has written that his “role in the drama 
[of Anne’s history] leaves much to be explained” ;—it follows that 
a really imaginative reconstructor of the story should provide 
some inner logic, devise some kind of psychological continuity 
between the English preacher whose words awoke Anne Hutchin- 
son and the weary colonial priest whose condemnation of her 
“turned the knife in her wound.” 
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Miss Kenyon’s narrative, interspersed with lyrics (the general 
scheme of which may have been suggested by John Brown’s Body), 
runs, for the most part, in unrhymed lines cOnceived rather as 
accentual and pentameter, than as flexible blank verse: their 
rhythm, prevailingly anapestic. Her abundant imagery is high- 
pitched and romantically facile rather than exact and nicely novel. 
Anne 
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—needed no dimpled arts 
To make her bedy’s young white strength a splendor 
To dazzle the man she loved. 


Winthrop watched Anne striding along the lane 
With the effortless grace of a sapling bent to the wind. 


The best writing occurs in some communal and balladic pieces 
which suggest that the women of Boston might, like Eliot’s women 
of Canterbury, have functioned as a proper “chorus.” 


They are whispering at windows, at the corner of the street, 
They are clustered in a barnyard, they linger at a gate— 

The women of New England; and their tired, disastrous eyes 
Ask the question stiff and frightened lips dare not enunciate. . . 


But in these pieces there are notes off pitch: in this quatrain dis- 
astrous and—worse, because it has the stress of rhyme—enunciate 
are the notes of a ‘literary lady’ who must heighten, with ele- 
gances, the idiom of Yankee speech. 

AusTIN WARREN. 
University of Iowa. 


Holyoke, Massachusetts. A Case History of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion in America. Yale Historical Publications, XXXIV. By Con- 
stance McLaughlin Green. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1939. Pp. ix, 425. Illustrated. Map. $4.00.) 


Most historians are obliged, when mingling with men who 
serve society directly by contributing to medicine and the physical 
sciences, to remind themselves that their own scholarly labors, 
though remote from practical affairs, do serve by adding to the 
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store of information regarding the past. Dr. Green does not need 
to offer such an apology for her work. Anyone who is perplexed 
at the present situation in the United States will find this volume 
most enlightening, and many an industrialist might profitably 
alter his course on the basis of its findings. 

Holyoke was a fortunate choice for the study because it is a 
city created by the industrial revolution, a city almost without 
New England tradition, inherited wealth, or old families. From its 
very birth its Yankee inhabitants were in a minority, and by 1890 
only Fall River and Duluth among American cities had a higher 
percentage of foreign born. Its industrial life began with the 
Hadley Falls company, which was organized in the eighteen- 
thirties to utilize the unusual advantages of the site for water 
power, produced by means of two canals, on the banks of which 
the many factories of its later history have clustered. The Hadley 
Falls Company passed into the hands of Boston investors who 
intended to make another Lowell, but who, through typical 
absentee inefficiency, wrecked the enterprise in the fifties. Dr. 
Green's detailed study of the panic of 1857 in this connection is 
of general interest. Local men organized the Holyoke Water 
Power Company to take over the site and the mills, and from that 
day dates the diversified industry of the city. 

From that point Dr. Green follows the history of the more 
important of the separate plants, reconstructing the story of their 
rise and fall from their records and from the invaluable personal 
reminiscences of former owners and employees. Her account is not 
only first-hand but perfectly frank, naming names and evaluating 
men without fear or favor. Among the case histories of general 
interest is the story of the failure of the American Writing Paper 
Company to organize an effective trust. Most industrialists could 
read with profit the studies of the successful mills, typical of which 
was the Crocker-McElwain Paper Company, which systematically 
made use of periods of depression to overhaul the plant and pre- 
pare for the rush and competition of the boom periods. It is re- 
freshing to read a study in which sympathy for labor is not al- 
lowed to distort the picture, and equally refreshing to see how 
intelligent and unselfish local labor leadership can be. 

Although described as an industrial history, this volume devotes 
chapters to the social side of Holyoke, chapters as thorough and 
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as valuable as those on business. The author has traced the 
development of the treatment of the problem from the days when, 
in periods of depression, the town of about three thousand inhab- 
itants felt bound to give relief to only a hundred or so individu- 
als. Her description of the filth, smallpox, and cholera of the 
seventies reminds us how far we have come in sixty years, as does 
her ghastly picture of crowds of hungry children digging dis- 
carded rotten fruit from the mud of the unpaved streets. It is 
well to be reminded that our present taxes shift a great burden 
from our consciences to our pocketbooks. 

The account of the government of Holyoke is one typical of 
New England, an account of the robbing of the city and the 
wrecking of its finances by Irish politicians who at times manage 
municipal affairs “primarily in the interests of liquor men”; and 
of the recapture and efficient reorganization by the propertied 
Yankee group, whose financial favoritism toward others of their 
caste was the lesser, much the lesser, though still unsavory, evil. 
If there is anything unique in the municipal history, it is the 
building of the Holyoke and Westfield Railroad by the city to 
force down freight rates by competition, a venture into utility 
ownership which became a regular source of income to the treas- 
ury. 

In the chapters on religion Dr. Green does not allow sympathy 
for the under-dog to weight the scales. She finds little to justify 
the “persecution complex” which the Irish Catholics have devel- 
oped as a result of their recent studies of the religious situation in 
New England. The Yankee attitude toward the Roman Catholic 
was, she finds, one of indifference rather than of hostility, although 
that also developed somewhat late, chiefly from a growing con- 
sciousness of social barriers of economic origin. She quotes ser- 
mons and hymns at length, and describes the goodness and the 
charm of certain ministers and priests with the sympathy that 
their own people had for them. Her picture of the real impor- 
tance of churches and a Christian spirit in a modern industrial 
city is impressive. 

Unlike most such profound and scholarly studies, this volume 
is readable. The author’s rare freedom from bias and willingness 
to leave conclusions to the reader inspire confidence. As the out- 
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growth of a doctoral dissertation, the book is a credit to the Yale 
graduate school; and its format, to the Yale University Press. 


Cuirrorp K. SHIPTON. 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 


Speaking from Vermont. By George D. Aiken. (New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. 1938. Pp. xv, 233. $2.00.) 


This is campaign literature, an amplification of the “Open 
letter to the Republican National Committee” with which Gov- 
ernor Aiken of Vermont made the headlines at the end of 1937. 
It may well help Mr. Aiken towards the Vice-Presidency, an office 
which has already proved a lucky one for two Vermonters. It is 
good campaign literature, touching most of the problems con- 
fronting us—in agriculture, labor, crime, education, public utili- 
ties, government, finance, relief, party discipline—with a down-to- 
earth reasonableness which sounds persuasively like the famous 
Anglo-Saxon genius for compromise. Even on the platform, Mr. 
Aiken remains quite consciously the Vermont farmer, from whom 
it is impossible to draw a clear-cut yes or no. We must have com- 
petition in private business, of course; rugged individualism is 
more than a phrase. But government regulation to preserve fair 
competition is essential, and social insurance is with us to stay. 
Our farmers must go back to something more like old-fashioned 
subsistence farming, growing vegetables and fruits for home can- 
ning, raising hogs and poultry for their own use. But their stan- 
dard of living must be raised, and this can be done only if they 
have reliable money-crops for a wide market. 

Mr. Aiken’s book is of interest for more than its skillful ma- 
noeeuvering in current politics. Concrete details from his experi- 
ence as farmer, nurseryman, businessman, and administrator keep 
cropping up in whatever he writes about. His chapter, “Not So 
Submarginal,” although perhaps a bit sentimental in its defense 
of the hill farmers against the smart young men from Washington 
who tried to buy up their submarginal lands to turn them to 
“rational” use for forest and recreational areas, has admirable 
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descriptive passages on just how something like the good life is 
possible on a Vermont hill farm on a few hundred dollars cash 
income a year. On labor and on education his own experiences 
similarly give color and concreteness to his arguments. 

Mr. Aiken's defense of “states’ rights” in the matter of power 
rights at flood-control dam sites does not now seem quite so deter- 
mined as when, in the full heat of the battle of Union Village, he 
wrote his chapter on “Whose Natural Resources?” The most use- 
ful type of flood-control reservoir wouldn't produce electric power 
anyway since it would hold back water only in time of emergency. 
Yet the issue between local and federal control in this and in a 
good many other matters is, one hopes, by no means settled in 
favor of the federal government. The issue may be a sentimental 
one, but that means that it is a real one. Mr. Aiken is here in 
strange company for a Vermont Republican—Jefferson, not Ham- 
ilton, preached states’ rights, and the Southern Agrarians are today 
among our most active defenders of littleness against bigness. 

The Civil War has apparently ended, even in Vermont. 

CRANE BRINTON. 
Harvard University. 


The Berkshire Hills. American Guide Series. Compiled and Writ- 
ten by Members of the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works 
Progress Administration for Massachusetts. Sponsored by the 
Berkshire Hills Conference, Inc. (New York and London: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 1939. Pp. xiv, 368. $2.50.) 


When the reviewer first sampled a half-dozen pages of this 
volume, he tossed it down with an irritated growl about adoles- 
cents who with urban bad manners scoff at the dialects and mores 
of other people. But when he settled by his fire that night to read 
the ‘book carefully with intent of preparing a devastating review, 
he was caught off balance by Walter Prichard Eaton’s charming 
introduction, and swept along in spite of himself by the interest- 
ing chapters which follow. This experience is told lest others bite 
into bad places and discard the Guide without enjoying the pleas- 
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ures, justified to the Yankee soul by the accompanying profit, 
which it has to offer. 

The faults of the volume are for the most part due to the 
method of compilation. When the Massachusetts State Guide was 
being prepared, persons were selected in every town, so far as 
possible, to make long and detailed reports on its every aspect 
from geology to social prospects. In the course of compiling the 
state volume these voluminous essays were boiled down to a few 
sentences, or put aside altogether. District guides such as this 
preserve and present the best of the surplus material. This volume 
has been edited into a surprising degree of unity, but in places 
it reflects the individuality, good or bad, of the original reports. 
There are also some matters of editorial policy which might be 
reconsidered before preparing other district guides. The frequent 
use of large capitals in the body of the text to call attention to such 
places of interest as nudist camps or town halls is probably more 
distracting than useful. Evidently the thirty illustrations were 
chosen on the theory that they should be typical rather than en- 
ticing, and should show run-down barns, shabby mills, and land- 
scapes with cars in the foreground, as well as the scenic beauties 
which people wish to remember. One fails to find mention of 
some attractive places—such as the Hoosac Trail—which seem to 
have been omitted because they did not fall into the general plan 
of the tour. 

Many Berkshire people will be irritated to see their poorer 
neighbors repeatedly referred to as “hill-billies,” even when it is 
suggested that these are individualists taking refuge from Esquire. 
West Coast people and Canadians drawn to the Berkshires by the 
glowing descriptions of “forests” and “anglers’ Eden” will feel 
rather let down. So will the “scientists” who hunt the “red headed 
bats” in the New Ashford cave if, like the reviewer, they get 
nothing for their pains but a bath in ice water and a collection 
of bites from the vicious but perfectly normal brown bats which 
inhabit it. In this matter it is to be suspected that the Guide work- 
er was taken in a bit; in some towns he failed to find the best of 
the true stories. In Lanesborough, for example, he dismisses the 
story of the robbery of Burgoyne’s paymaster with the remark that 
“not a single coin has ever turned up.” But one did, a few years 
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ago: a gold piece of George III buried in the path between the 
scene of the robbery and the home of the family which for the 
next generation seemed more prosperous than its hard acres made 
likely. 

On the whole, there are no more important errors in the book 
than an occasional confusion or contradiction in dates. The only 
“boner” of size is that of having Pierre Lanaudiniére, about 1704, 
dash on his charger from St. Francis to Pittsfield. The binding is 
about the worst which the publishers could have devised for a 
book of this character. 

These small criticisms are listed rather as suggestions to the 
editors of other regional guides than because they are of impor- 
tance. Anyone can learn a great deal from the volume, and most 
people will be charmed by the description of the towns in the 
southern part of the county. For nearly every town there are 
amusing stories of those odd characters, many of them still liv- 
ing, who follow their whims with that superb self-confidence which 
makes the Yankee indifferent to being laughed at, and usually 
willing to laugh at himself. Another result of speaking only, or 
almost only, with God, is the leveling out of social inequalities, 
which will impress the reader accustomed to other old communi- 
ties, in spite of the “hillbilly” exaggerations. Outsiders who wish 
to taste the peculiar flavor of New England character will find 
plenty of an authentic brand in this volume. 

Many of these Berkshire towns, having been founded after the 
dilution of the Puritans with less literary stocks, have no adequate 
town histories; for such, this volume is very useful. A generation 
from now it will be an invaluable source for social and economic 
studies of the period of the 1930's. There is one essay (214-217) 
on the function of the road commissioner in the Berkshire town 
which is a social and political study of considerable interest. 

In the last eighty pages of the book the recreational facilities, 
scenic spots, and accommodations, are listed and described by 
towns. A person who knows the Berkshires of only a few years 
ago will be amazed by the richness of the offering and by the 
economic revolution implied. During the flush times of the 1920's 
the trails and beauty spots of the hills were rapidly reclaimed by 
the woods. The generation which had expressed its appreciation 
of Berkshire scenery by building the great estates was disappear- 
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ing, and the young people of all groups ignored the natural 
beauties around them. Trails which had been favorites of at least 
the two preceding generations grew up to woods and disappeared. 
Winter sports were non-existent. The reviewer twenty years ago 
traced a summit trail on the geologic survey maps and spent a 
week trying to follow it, a week of clambering through woods and 
over bare hilltops, occasionally aided by an abandoned road. Not 
one living person was encountered. Today, thanks perhaps to a 
reorientation of interests resulting from the depression, this trail 
is smooth and frequented, the starting place of scores of ski runs. 
Automobile roads have been opened to mountain ponds where 
one could formerly camp a week in solitude. For the historian, 
the Guide has photographed Berkshire County as it is passing 
over to a recreational economy likely to make changes as profound 
as those of the last generation on the coast of Maine. For the trav- 
eler, even if he be a native, the Guide points out paths to many 
delights. 
Cuirrorp K. SHIPTON. 

Massachusetts Historical Society. 


Eleazar Wheelock, Founder of Dartmouth College. By James Dow 
McCallum. (Hanover, New Hampshire. 1939. Manuscript Series 
Number 4, Dartmouth College Publications. Pp. ix, 236. $3.50.) 


This is neither a history of Dartmouth nor an attempt to trace 
New England intellectual history as telescoped in the life of 
Eleazar Wheelock. It is, rather, a detailed analysis of Wheelock 
and his great life work. Such an attempt, of course, lies almost 
wholly within the frontiers of intellectual history, since Wheel- 
ock’s life and work are largely segments of the “mental configura- 
tion” of his time. The volume is also significant because it comes 
from the study of a specialist who brings a rich understanding to 
the manuscripts and documents in the Baker Library of Dart- 
mouth College. 

The importance of Dartmouth, the life of its founder, and the 
scholarship of the most recent student of these twin subjects, are 
not lessened by the fact that much of the material in this book 
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simply underscores well-known tendencies in colonial American 
life. Wheelock emerges from the mists of genealogy with a sturdy 
English background of yeoman stock. Of this stock, early trans- 
planted in America, Eleazar Wheelock was born in Connecticut 
in 1711, and in the fullness of time was graduated from Yale. He 
began his pastorate in the town of Lebanon in the early decades 
of the eighteenth century, simultaneously with the Great Awak- 
ening. Wheelock himself needed no spiritual prodding and con- 
tributed his full share to the bestirring of somnolent New Eng- 
landers, but the emotionalism of revivals generated both con- 
formity and separatism, with little regard for the wishes of the 
revivalists. There was small doubt of Wheelock’s orthodoxy either 
in polity or in belief, yet his “enthusiasm” laid him open to the 
charge of encouraging separatism notwithstanding his almost 
passionate loyalty to the Saybrook Platform. Quarrels with his 
parishioners, however, did not concern creed or deed, but the 
more prosaic question of salary payments (whether in currency 
or kind, as well as kind of currency). Such recurring economic 
strains never loosened his prestige or authority, and he was as 
much the arbiter of men and affairs in Lebanon as were other 
contemporary Connecticut divines. 

Wheelock’s interest in the Indians was no more original than 
the considerations which inspired it. Lofty idealism and earthy 
comon sense, a combination less specifically Puritan and Yankee 
than universal, nestled closely together in Wheelock’s New Eng- 
land conscience. Not only were the natives a special ministerial 
charge, but they might be weaned from the French if converted 
to Protestantism. The Indians had to be shown the path to salva- 
tion, and they had to be shown further that the path did not lie 
through unprotected settlements of the frontier. Wheelock had 
taught red and white pupils earlier, but with the gift of Colonel 
Joshua More in 1755 and the establishment of Moor’s Charity 
School, his real work with the natives began. Thereafter events 
directed Wheelock’s journey from Moor’s School in Lebanon to 
Dartmouth in Hanover. 

The story of the founding of Dartmouth and its transformation 
from a missionary outpost to a college has already been told. 
Mr. McCallum adds colorful material and explanatory comment 
to Professor L. B. Richardson's study of Wheelock as an educator. 
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The fullness of documentation and copious extracts from sources 
add to the value of this book. These explain the life of Eleazar 
Wheelock because they help to explain the period which gave 
meaning to Wheelock’s life. The drives which impelled Wheelock 
and his colleagues were formulated in different abstractions, but 
there is a large residuum which makes eighteenth-century North 
America much closer to twentieth-century America than we often 
permit ourselves to think. 
BERT JAMES LOEWENBERG. 

University of South Dakota. 


History of Milford, Connecticut: 1639-1939. Compiled and writ- 
ten by the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. (Bridgeport: Braunworth Press. 1939. Pp. xii, 210. 
Illustrated. $1.75.) 


In the interval since Connecticut celebrated in 1935, the three- 
hundredth anniversary of her founding as a separate colony, her 
oldest towns have been taking stock one by one of their past and 
marking tercentenaries of their own. Milford, as the sixth oldest 
town in Connecticut, passed this milestone in August, 1939, and 
a record of its progress and achievements has been carefully pre- 
pared by the Federal Writers’ Project for the State of Connecticut. 
This agency, in conjunction with earlier efforts of the State Plan- 
ning Board at Hartford, has zealously assembled and catalogued 
in the past few years a huge and varied mass of historical data. 
Its files are already proving to be a gold mine to scholar and anti- 
quarian alike. The quality of the present work is a happy augury 
of future publications featuring other towns. 

Many sketches of a historical nature concerning Milford have 
been issued upon occasion, and the part the town has played in 
relation to the outside world has been duly noted in state his- 
tories and the like, but this volume is the first to set down in a 
complete and satisfying fashion a systematic treatment of events 
affecting the town. Among especially entertaining accounts to 
reward the reader are those about Captain Kidd’s visit; the refuge 
afforded by Micah Tompkins, of Milford, to the famous regicides 
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Goffe and Whalley; local privateersmen and blockade-running; 
General Washington's fussiness at Andrew Clark’s inn; and the 
forceful objections of the community of Derby, upstream, to the 
building of the first local bridge spanning the Housatonic River. 

Mention is made that operations of the ferry across the Housa- 
tonic started in 1650, but there is no reference to an interesting 
sidelight on Moses Wheeler, the first ferryman, born in England 
in 1598, who is officially recorded as the first white centenarian in 
the colonies. Another curious item in Milford’s early history which 
was omitted is the cross-river swim of a man who was to be given 
a severe lashing for breaking one of the blue laws. He had been 
found guilty of kissing his wife on the Sabbath. But he effected 
an escape by plunging into the Housatonic at a point in the town 
now known as Devon and emerged on the opposite shore within 
the confines of the town of Stratford. His family subsequently 
joined him, and he became one of the leading citizens of that 
town. 

Excellent maps of Milford in 1646, 1784, 1835, and 1868 have 
been reproduced to trace the town’s development. A fifth map 
to show the lay-out of Milford at the turn of a new century would 
have completed an otherwise well-balanced picture. 

STANLEY MARTIN. 
Greenwich, Connecticut. 


The Yankee Cook Book. Edited by Imogene Wolcott. (New York: 
Howard-McCann, Inc. 1939. Pp. xiv, 398. $2.50.) 


Last summer, while cruising in a thirty-five-foot yawl down the 
Maine Coast, besides being the navigator, general hand, and cook, 
I read this delightful book. I say “delightful” advisably, because 
one of my pleasures is to while an hour away now and then in 
perusing various cook books, published both here and abroad. 
This book is one of the best, and one can well understand why it is 
among the best sellers. It contains admirable New England recipes, 
some of which I tested myself in reduced form, and others which 
I have known through family traditions to be substantially cor- 
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rect. When I say “substantially correct” it is with the knowledge 
that every cook of New England dishes always has a slight varia- 
tion which he or she thinks is essential to the perfection of the 
dish, and naturally no one editor could gather all these varia- 
tions. I have no doubt each variation improves the dish. The best 
thing about the recipes is that they are clear and easy to follow. 

In many cook books, including a number of those of recent 
date, so much is left to the imagination that one can hardly call 
them cook books for anyone except an expert, but these recipes 
in most cases are sufficiently detailed so that the average person 
who has the slightest idea of cooking can follow them without 
any trouble. I have also talked with expert professional New 
England cooks, who have all agreed that they think the recipes 
are very good. One thing that delights any good New Englander 
is what the book has to say about tomato juice and tomatoes i:: 
chowder and various sea concoctions—an invention of the devil 
which came from New York. If there was nothing else in the book 
that would recommend it, this is the outstanding point, but it is 
so good in every respect that this virtue seems of minor propor- 
tions. 

What delighted me most in this book, and what makes it a 
delightful piece of literature for anybody who is not especially 
interested in the details of cooking, are the yarns and anecdotes 
which are spread liberally throughout. These are of good old 
New England flavor and origin; some I had heard, but many were 
new to me. One can spend several profitable hours glancing 
through these in order to get a real insight into the shrewd Yankee 
humor and wit. As Henry F. Hollis, former United States senator 
from New Hampshire, a gourmet now living in Paris, has said: 
“Unless those Yankees were extra intelligent, they could not 
wring a living off that rocky land and that inhospitable water; 
and unless they were extra dry, they would not want to live at all.” 

This cook book is a tribute to Yankee ingenuity and Yankee 
love of the good things of life. It is a book which has been attrac- 
tively got up and is well worth being placed in the libraries of 
anybody interested in New England traditions. 

Aucustus P. Lorine, JR. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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American Cavalcade. A Memoir on the Life and Family of Dewitt 
Clinton Poole. By John Hudson Poole. (Pasadena: Privately 
printed. 1939. Pp. xiii, 350.) 


This volume is precisely what the sub-title says it is, for it is 
neither a genealogy nor a biography of Major Dewitt Clinton 
Poole (1828-1917). Although it gathers information on his an- 
cestors, Hudsons, Roots, Basses, Mearses, Petteses, Dometts, and 
Martineaus, as well as Pooles, it is not useful as a genealogy. As a 
memoir, it deals chiefly with the public affairs of the Major's 
times, and to a lesser extent, to those of his ancestors. Except for 
a statement of his views on different subjects, it is quite imper- 
sonal. 

The author was born on the frontier while his father, Major 
Poole, was in active service, but he is so objective and impersonal 
in his writing that after finishing the book, one has to examine 
the index to see which of the children he is. One regrets the stories 
he does not tell, but respects his reluctance to take strange readers 
into what must have been a charming family circle. It is not so 
easy to forgive the brevity of his extracts from the diary of Mary 
Mears Martineau, who seems to have laughed her way through 
the settlement of the middle Northwest. 

In the section of the volume which deals with New England, 
there are a few questionable generalizations. The Weymouth of 
1635, was not a village of log cabins (19), unless, as is very un- 
likely, the houses were constructed of logs set on end. It is hardly 
correct to speak of the “Calvinistic intolerance that still prevailed 
in the churches of New England” in 1743 (208). The troubles 
which the author is describing were the result of the introduction 
of a new degree of Calvinism and intolerance (not necessarily 
related), a tendency destined to continue in those particular 
Connecticut churches for a century. It is not true that “Theologi- 
cally, Reverend John Bass [of Ashford] was more than a century 
and a half ahead of his time. He was what today would be called 
a modernist” (209). Bass was an Arminian, quite as near to the 
latitudinarians of the seventeneth century as to the Unitarians of 
the nineteenth century. The strange remark that one of the au- 
thor’s ancestors removed from Boston to St. Louis to enjoy a 
milder climate will provoke resentment. The title of the book 
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itself is a pernicious example of the effect of Hollywood air. It 
effectively conceals the subject of the volume, and will compel 
every librarian to use a subject as well as a title card in the cata- 
logue. 

The book contains twenty-five illustrations, including an in- 
genious map of Boston showing places of interest to the family, 
and two charming color prints by Waterlow & Sons. The Ward 
Ritchie Press has produced a beautiful and a particularly well 
bound volume. 


CuirrorpD K. SHIPTON. 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 


Gilbert Stuart and His Pupils. By John Hill Morgan. (New York: 
The New York Historical Society. 1939. Pp. xi, 102. Illustrated. 
$3.50.) 


This charming little book will delight the eye as well as inform 
the lover of art. It grew out of a wish of the late Lawrence Park 
that we knew more about Stuart’s pupils. Stuart kept no record 
of these, but Mr. Morgan, after years of patient research, has 
discovered twenty-two artists who found inspiration and practical 
help in the master-painter’s studio. Among them are many whose 
names the average reader will recognize: Mather Brown, Trum- 
bull, Jouett, Rembrandt Peale, Sully, Frothingham, Sarah Good- 
rich, Francis Alexander, and S.F.B. Morse. The illustrations show 
to what extent they profited by his methods. Some of the pupils, 
like George Place, Fabius Whiting, and Charles Gilbert Stuart, 
are mere names to us, and no examples of their work are repro- 
duced here. 

Each biography records all that is known of the intercourse 
of master and pupil; Mather Brown occupies ten pages, John 
Trumbull only two. It is the accumulation of evidence that throws 
a sidelight on Stuart as a teacher and brings out his personality. 
Therein lies the value of Mr. Morgan’s book. Stuart was for five 
years one of Benjamin West's school of assistants, living on “bis- 
cuits and music”; but he did not establish a school here. A never- 
ending stream of visitors came to show him sketches and to ask 
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advice. They have borne witness to the artist's kindly and untiring 
endeavors to aid his followers. Mather Brown records, “He was 
the first person who learned me to draw at about 12 years of age.” 
Vanderlyn writes that Stuart said, “I have taken you as far as I 
can, and we had better part company.” Sully stood by the artist’s 
chair, studying Stuart's palette, his arrangement of colors, and his 
mode of using them, listening all the while to the artist's experi- 
ences. Stuart painted a miniature of General Knox in order to 
show Sarah Goodrich “how to do it.” Many of his evenings were 
spent in conversation with resident and visiting art students. He 
was quick to help them to improve by practice and study, but he 
was equally quick to notice who had “that, which could not be 
acquired.” He never showed jealousy. 

Stuart was not always a model of perfection. With young Pen- 
niman he probably drank too freely. His daughter Jane was kept 
slaving at grinding colors when her father should have taught her 
to draw. When Frothingham confessed that he was a coach paint- 
er, Stuart said “stick to it”—advice not too wisely given. 

A valuable addition to Mr. Morgan’s sketches will be found in 
Matthew Jouett’s “Notes on Conversations in 1816 with Stuart 
on Painting.” These fifteen pages of specific instruction in tech- 
nique, aided by pen and ink drawings, should be read by every 
student who aspires to paint in oils. Nor should such a one be 
discouraged by John Jouett, who said he sent his son Matthew 
“to college to make a gentleman of him, and he turned out to be 
nothing but a damned sign painter.” 

Clearly such a list of Stuart’s pupils “will always be incomplete.” 
Mr. Morgan found two names after the book had gone to press: 
William Southgate (1782-1811), of Leicester, Massachusetts, who 
studied first under his cousin Ralph Earle and then under Gilbert 
Stuart, as stated in the town history; and also John Coles, Jr. 
(1776-1854), of Boston. 
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Leaves of Grass. By Walt Whitman. Reproduced from the First 
Edition (1855), with an Introduction by Clifton Joseph Fur- 
ness. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1939. Pp. xviii, 
95- $2.00.) 


The forty-seventh publication of the Facsimile Text Society is 
introduced by that versatile Cantabrigian and excellent Whitman 
scholar, Mr. Furness. This essay, a model in kind, deftly poses 
and prudently answers the bibliographical questions, neither few 
nor simple, which attend the publication of Leaves; convincingly, 
it assigns a genealogy to Whitman’s title, finding a “tradition” in 
Mrs. Parton’s Fern Leaves and the numerous other foliaged vol- 
umes which followed it. Emerson’s celebrated letter, his greeting 
“at the beginning of a great career,” which Charles A. Dana pub- 
lished in the New York Tribune in October, 1855, finds appropri- 
ate place in the volume; the facsimile reproduces one of the sheets 
Whitman had struck off for “publicity” and labeled “copy for the 
convenience of private reading only.” The listed “most interest- 
ing” specimens. of the 1855 Leaves of Grass include Whitman's 
“desk copy,” now in the Library of Brown University; Norton’s, 
now at Harvard; and Longfellow’s, at Craigie House. Of Emer- 
son’s paper-bound copy, the present location is unknown. 

A.W. 


Map of Grand Manan, New Brunswick. Compiled by Buchanan 
Charles. (Issued by the Grand Manan Historical Society, Ltd. 
Anna Buchanan Charles Memorial Publication, 1939.) 


This latest ma» of Grand Manan Island, compiled by the 
president of the Historical Society, is in memory of his mother, 
Mrs. Thomas Charles, for many years a summer resident and 
lover of Grard Manan. It is a careful and well-executed piece of 
work. The chief characteristic of the map is its clarity and sim- 
plicity. In searching for the spot he wishes to locate, one is not 
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discouraged by innumerable names, ocean depths, currents, and 
other impedimenta that usually clutter up a map for the lay- 
man. And yet everything that the dweller-on Grand Manan 
would want to find is there. Not only is the height of the unusual 
tides all along the coast line given, but even the composition of 
the shore itself is indicated. It is gratifying, too, to find all of 
the herring weirs located. It is by these weirs that most of Grand 
Manan makes its precarious livelihood, and no map of the island 
would be complete without them. The names of the weirs, listed 
on the back of the map, reveal the mixed heritage of Britisher 
and American that is characteristic of so many Grand Manan 
natives. Among the truly English names are King George, Black 
Prince, Victoria, Jack Tar, and Imperial. These can be contrasted 
with names having a more American connotation: Brownbread, 
Senator, Seattle, Bluenose, and Busy East. 

For the sailor and yachtsman, all ledges, shoals, tidal currents, 
and other danger points are plainly indicated. The waters around 
Grand Manan are not particularly safe for pleasure craft. They 
should not be attempted without a native pilot. But for the 
stranger this map should furnish appropriate discouragement in 
attempting navigation to the island without a pilot. 

The map is artistic enough to be framed and hung up on the 
wall of every house on Grand Manan, or on the walls of those 
who love the island but are not able to visit it as much as they 
would like. It is a fitting memorial to one who held the rock- 
bound coast of Grand Manan in such affection. 

M.H. 


Notes of a Countryman. By Alfred Paul Rogers. (Boston: Bruce 
Humphries. 1938. Pp. 53. Illustrated. $1.75.) 


Rural New England is the theme of these twelve essays. They 
acclaim the beauties of pastoral life and the emotional compen- 
sations which come from an intimate awareness of nature. Vol- 
umes dedicated to New England charm are by no means unusual, 
nor indeed, are the literary explorers who chart the remaining 
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rural islands in tempestuous urban seas. Mr. Rogers extols the 
virtues of the New England countryside and its people with the 
competence of familiarity and reasonable restraint. But Mr. 
Rogers is not simply another nature lover. He is concerned with 
the “crowded hives of humanity” and the “artificiaiities” of the 
city. He is no less impressed with the consequences of modern 
life, which, he believes, has caused independent craftsmen to 
“bend before a swarthy-faced foreign agitator.” From this he 
would escape to a sylvan simplicity uncomplicated by the division 
of labor and unaffected by other urban complexities. The peace 
(although not the beauty and the emotional compensations) of 
the wilderness is an allusion, for there is no less conflict in rural 
lanes than in city streets. 

Although there is difference, the difference is one of degree 
only. Relaxation may require an exchange of the din of the boiler 
factory for the sweeter noise of frolicking hornets, but the chal- 
lenge of living cannot be avoided by communing with nature 
in New England or elsewhere. Certain rural values, not a monop- 
oly of New England, which emerge briefly in fleeting personalities 
are not rural values at all. They are human values with a rural 
tang and to mourn their passing, if they are destined to pass, is 
sheer sentimentality. 

B. J. L. 


The Meaning of Moody. By P. Whitwell Wilson. (New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 1938. Pp. 151. $1.50.) 


Among world-famous New Englanders of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, there is one man whom the debunkers have left very much 
alone. His name is Dwight L. Moody. The reason is not that 
Moody did not have his limitations. It is rather, as the veteran 
journalist P. W. Wilson points out in this adulatory biographical 
sketch, because Moody was transparently sincere, “a man without 
humbug and hypocrisy,” one of the few men in history who could 
be called pious without insult. That he was the means of bringing 
about the lasting transformation of great numbers of men and 
women, no one who has ever visited East Northfield, where one 
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of his schools has just celebrated its sixtieth anniversary, can 
doubt. During his lifetime, Moody was too intent upon changing 
individuals to be institutionally-minded in the ordinary sense; 
and yet, unlike many whirlwind evangelists, he built schools 
without church affiliations which have nevertheless endured. 
That both old England and New England should have been 
swept by the undiluted fundamentalism of this dedicated shoe 
salesman who abhorred drinking, smoking, dancing, and gamb- 
ling tells us something about both countries which historians 
are likely to forget. It also enables us to measure in part the gulf 
which separates “those who knew Moody” from the New Eng- 
landers of today. In his journalistic fashion, Mr. Wilson exclaims 
over his hero’s greatness, but his analysis of Moody's meaning 
for the present age will appeal only to fellow-converts. 
H. A. L. 


Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. By Mary Angela Bennett. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 1939. Pp. vii, 172. $2.00.) 


“Tremendously popular at one time, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
is scarcely known to the present day reader even by name.” Con- 
scientiously and in detail, the present biographer describes the 
life and the books of her heroine, but does little to explain why 
she should be remembered. Miss Phelps’s novel The Gates Ajar 
may have become one of the best sellers of the decade following 
the Civil War, but Miss Bennett does not attempt the critical 
analysis necessary to explain the book or its popularity. Mark 
Twain may have burlesqued it outrageously in “Captain Storm- 
field’s Visit to Heaven,” but Miss Bennett does not convince us 
merely by calling this “one of his too frequent lapses from sound 
judgment.” At her best, Miss Phelps may have foreshadowed the 
work of Sarah Orne Jewett, but her biographer never develops 
the relationship. Factually, the biography is adequate. Critically, 
it is not. 

F.LC. 
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Fancy This: A New England Sketch Book. By Jack Frost. (Boston: 
Waverly House. [1938.] Pp. [108.] $1.50.) 


This volume contains one hundred drawings from the talented 
pen of Jack Frost, the young artist whose work has become well 
known to readers of the Boston Herald. More than half the 
sketches are of places in Boston or its immediate neighborhood, 
and the remainder of landmarks scattered elsewhere throughout 
New England. Historic buildings, houses, churches, and college 
views—not forgetting the ubiquitous gravestones—of a varying 
degree of familiarity form the bulk of the subject-matter of this 
collection. Certainly many of their more unusual aspects are 
brought into clearer focus than ever before. A praiseworthy fea- 
ture of the book, and one that will be appreciated by all readers, 
is the brief, informative notes appended to each sketch. Its use- 
fulness as a guide-book could have been increased by the addi- 
tion of paging and a table of contents. 

S.T.R. 


The Nature Writers. A Guide to Richer Reading. By Herbert 
Faulkner West. Foreword by Henry Beston. (Brattleboro: 
Stephen Daye Press. Pp. 155. 1939. $2.00.) 


Professor West has written a rich guide to richer reading which 
will delight every bibliophile and assist the impecunious amateur. 
After a short but stimulating introduction on the history of the 
liberation of nature and its restoration to life, Mr. West begins 
his scholarly tour through the literature of nature. A seasoned 
traveler himself, he offers the advantages of his experience and 
knowledge to all who care to profit by them. The uninitiated may 
choose the broad highway or the pleasant bypaths, for the reward 
in either case is not simply a vicarious armchair communion with 
nature but a fuller comprehension of life. If it has been the 
author’s purpose to facilitate learning by providing another 
scholarly tool, he has succeeded despite the fact that Nature Writ- 
ers is only a selected bibliography. If it has been his larger pur- 
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pose to generate a deeper understanding of the living world by 
stimulating an interest in the books selected, he has likewise 
succeeded. The comments arc not only learned but provocative. 
The book indicates, at least as far as Professor West is concerned, 
that understanding and not merely erudition is still the goal of 
scholarship. 

B. J. L. 


Life in America. A Special Loan Exhibition of Paintings Held 
During the Period of the New York World’s Fair April 24 to 
October 29 (New York: The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
The Scribner Press. 1939. Pp. xxix, 230. $1.00.) 


Life in America is a significant historical document. The vol- 
ume commemorates an exhibition of paintings held at the Metro- 
politan Museum during the first year of the current Century of 
Progress. To the student of society, the periodic world fairs have 
served as revealing indices of cultural change, and this one is 
no exception. Such a reproduction not only commemorates but 
perpetuates, a service for which the social historian will forever 
be grateful. The title reveals a motif consistently carried out in 
the selections, for it is not art for the sake of art which gives tone 
to this collection but American life in all its myriad variations 
(within the scope of space and the limitations of the painter’s 
technique). Colonial dames and women of affairs have their place. 
Washington, Lincoln, Grant, Bryan, and Wilson are not slighted, 
but there are also the general store, the interior of a butcher-shop, 
raftsmen playing cards, a Yankee peddler, and a country lawyer. 
There are coaches and fours and beautiful drawing-rooms, but 
it is the people who speak through the pages of this volume. 
The meaning of their speech is for the historian to discover, but 
what the artist (perforce at least an unconscious historian) has 
already recorded is not only helpful but symptomatic. The vol- 
ume is buttressed by a discerning introduction and further 
equipped with commentaries on individual canvases which are 
both informative and entertaining, a combination as delightful 
as it is rare. B. J.L. 
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Ancient North Yarmouth and Yarmouth, Maine, 1636-1936. By 
William Hutchinson Rowe. (Yarmouth: The Southworth- 
Anthoensen Press. 1937. Pp. xii, 427. Illustrated. $6.00.) 


Mr. William H. Rowe is already known to many New England 
readers through his two earlier books dealing with the chief his- 
toric activity of his section, Shipbuilding Days in Old North Yar- 
mouth and Shipbuilding Days in Old Casco Bay. In the present 
volume this industry takes its representative place in the life 
history of the town as a whole, which has extended, with two in- 
terruptions due to Indian devastations, throughout three cen- 
turies. 

His book is a well-organized and interesting narrative. The 
vicissitudes of settlement and the Indian wars are vividly de- 
scribed, and the subsequent developments of the town are well 
traced. Sketches of the earliest families are included, but there is 
no genealogical section. Proper attention is given to North Yar- 
mouth Academy, one of the oldest and most noteworthy schools 
in the State. The Reference Index does not include all the per- 
sons mentioned. A feature is an appendix giving the origins and 
meanings of local Indian place-names, prepared by Mrs. Fannie 
Hardy Eckstorm. Illustrations are plentiful and well selected. 

M. E. 











THE JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS 
A QUARTERLY DEVOTED TO INTELLECTUAL HISTORY 


In January, 1940, will be issued the first number of a new quar- 
terly devoted to emphasizing the interrelations of studies in the 
history of philosophy, of literature and the arts, of the natural 
and social sciences, of religion, and of political and social move- 
ments, and researches which cross the customary boundary-lines 
of different fields. The editor is Arthur O. Lovejoy of Johns 
Hopkins University. Associated with him are Crane Brinton of 
Harvard, Morris R. Cohen and Richard P. McKeon of Chicago, 
Frances W. Coker of Yale, Gilbert Chinard of Princeton, Dean 
Marjorie Nicholson of Smith, J. H. Randall, Jr., of Columbia, 
J. S. Schapiro of the City College of New York, and Louis B. 
Wright of the Huntington Library. 

A few of the articles to appear in the first volume are Bertrand 
Russell, “Byron and the Modern World”; Robert R. Palmer, “The 
National Idea in France Before the Revolution”; W. Stull Holt, 
“Beginnings of ‘Scientific’ Historiography in the United States”; 
Crane Brinton, “Political Aspects and Influence of Nietzsche's 
Philosophy”; George Boas, “The Mona Lisa in the History of 
Art and Taste”; and A. O. Lovejoy, “Aims and Methods of the 
History of Ideas.” 

Each number of the Journal of the History of Ideas will con- 
tain 128 pages of articles, memoranda, and book reviews. Domes- 
tic subscription rates are $4 a year, $7 for two years, $10 for three 
years, and $1.25, for single copies. All communications and sub- 
scriptions should be addressed to Philip Wiener, Managing Edi- 
tor, Journal of the History of Ideas, College of the City of New 
York, Convent Avenue and 139th Street, New York City. 
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CORRECTIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1939 


Page 428, line 7, for subcsribing, read subscribing. 

Page 443, line 25, for personallly, read personally. 

Page 506, line 36, for the semicolon after beauty-culture, 
substitute a comma. 

Page 511, line 11, for ophicleide, read ophicleids. 

Page 572, line 26, for stores, read stories. 

Page 613, line 18, for security, read obscurity. 

Page 613, line 21, for the comma after form, substitute a 
period. 


BOOKBINDER’S NOTICE 


Subscribers may have their volumes of the New England Quar- 
terly bound in buckram covers in any color by Dillingham’s, of 
Bangor, bookbinders to the Quarterly, for $1.75 a volume, post- 
paid. Issues for binding may be mailed to Dillingham’s, Book- 
binders, 29 Franklin Street, Bangor, Maine. 
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